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one OF MAW HIGGINS MODELS 


DesreweD FOR POs WAR PLEASURE, 


Only the Higgins ‘‘PT Junior’ features the innovations, will make the ‘‘PT Junior” 
famous hull design of the Higgins Motor Torpedo as famous in peace as its big brother 
Boat—known the world over for its dazzling speed is in war. 


and maneuverability, its tremendous strength and 
shock resistance and its mastery of the seven seas. 


Tested in the laboratory of war, this amazing 





hull, combined with many other exclusive Higgins 





sexe Coal in you Ory bm, 102th BONDS! 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF BOATS 
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PASSWORD TO PERFORMANCE 


The same revolutionary propeller design that made history for Miss 
America X ... that added speed and dependability for thousands of 
pleasure boat owners is at work for the Allied Navies. 


Heroic crews in the Scott-Paine MTB’s, the Elco, Huckins and Higgins 
PT’s and the Vosper Victories are counting on “Equi-Poise” propellers 
for extra speed at the kill. In rescue boats, Coast Guard Patrol Craft 
and many vessels essential to successful operation of Global war 
“Equi-Poise” has proven unequalled in performance. 


Today we're at peak production building propellers from 4 in. to 
12 ft. Tomorrow new methods of precision manufacture, new research 


techniques tested and tried by war—promise even finer propellers and 
other products. 


Federal-Mogul Marine, 4043 Beaufait Avenue, Detroit 7, Michigan. 
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Critical deck space is saved for additional cargo; 
wiring formerly required between winches and deck 
houses is eliminated; and vital copper is saved by the 


unit cargo winch . . . developed under the direction 
of the Maritime Contiitesiies with major contziluitons 
by Westinghouse. 

The basic design of the unit cargo winch combines 
the brake and all controls—except the master switch 
—in a single unit, integral with the winch itself. Wir- 
ing on the ship is held to a minimum. 

Westinghouse controls contribute important added 
advantages. Servicing is simplified since all devices 
on the contactor panel are front-connected, and all 
wiring is on the front of the panel. Inspection and 
maintenance operations can be handled without re- 
moving the panel. The resistors are mounted in seven 
groups, easily removed for inspection or service. 


Westing 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 
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Z| UNIT CARGO WINCHES 


' Westinghouse-equipped unit cargo winches in- 


corporate features of design developed through 30 
years of experience in designing and building Marine 
winch drives. Contactors and relays, for example, 
are identical with those used so successfully in con- 
. over 10,000 Westinghouse 
electrically-driven cargo winches installed or on order 
are your guaranty of successful operation. 

The Westinghouse UW motor, with standardized 


ventional open units. . 


. mounting dimensions, has electrical parts duplicate 


of those in the CK motor, used for deck auxiliaries in 
thousands of applications in recent years. 

Get your copy of bulletin B-3347 containing com- 
plete information on Westinghouse-equipped cargo 
winches. Write your nearest Westinghouse office, or 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


J-90534 





THE MARINE INDUSTRY HEADQUARTERS FOR STEAM AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
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job in this war has been one of saving lives. 


Since 1940 our factories have produced I Yy 


enough life saving equipment to save 


x the lives of 1,775,000 persons at one time Up 


In contrast to production for destruction, our “0p. 


-.-@ record of which we are mighty proud. 


Our production has been confined to life 

floats, life rafts, buoyant apparatus, sub- 

marine escape buoys, floater nets, dan 
buoys, automatic electric water lights and 


numerous other marine life saving devices. 


Until final victory is won, we will do 
our utmost to assure safety at sea 


for our own and our Allies. 


WINNER MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
104 RAILROAD AVE. 
WEST TRENTON, N. J. 
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New, medium priced, Chris-Craft 30-ft. Sedan Model 


You can get by far the best view of this new Thirty from behind the wheel, with her bow 
pointed seaward. Here you have everything at your command—big deckhouse, ship’s galley, 
toilet, big aft cockpit . . . Sleeps 4 or more, speeds to 24 m.p.h., medium priced. Ready 
after Victory! See your Chris-Craft Dealer for details. We are 100% on war work now! 


Buy U.S.War Bonds Today— 


ARIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICH. x WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS 





Postwar Preview 


Distinctly postwar in appearance, this 90-foot all-welded steel 

yacht has been planned to represent the last word in comfort and 
modern design. With a combination lounge and dining room 

42 feet.long and 19 feet wide, this seaworthy craft will have the 
appointments of an exclusive club with all postwar improvements. . 
Until the war is won, Ingalls will continue to sani all efforts 

on building giant attack transports and other ships for military service. 
Look to Ingalls now and after the war for improved design 

and methods in building the finest all-welded craft afloat. We will 


welcome the opportunity to supply other information, 


INGALLS 


“THE INGALLS SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
Two Shipyards: Pascagoula, Miss., and Decatur, Ala. 
Offices: BIRMINGHAM, Pittsburgh, New York, 

Washington, New Orleans. 
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SERVANT™ 
to alert engine. 


atx a sh 


Whether it be “Enemy sighted, full speed ahead!” 
or just “Let's fish upstream,” Paragon is always ready. 


Forward... backward... faster... slower— 

whatever the engine commands, Paragon Gears execute 
promptly, faithfully. With engine and propeller 
smoothly harnessed, small craft respond instantly to a 
fingertip touch. 


For thirty-seven years, Paragon has matched the 
ingenuity of engine designers with 
transmissions as sturdy and dependable as the 
fine engines they control. 


PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC., TAUNTON, MASS. © Transmissions for Marine Internal Combustion Engines 
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- The level running “50” Sedan 


Chor Level Riding - PICK A MATTHEWS 


HE FAMOUS MATTHEWS HULL—developed and refined over the 
past 22 years—is the most level running stock cruiser afloat. 


The advantages of level running are obvious; better view forward—increased 
speed—less fuel consumption—more efficiency—a cleaner wake—greater 
stability—added comfort for passengers—a much smoother ride. 


The sharp forward section knifes through easily—the flatter aft section 





CE lifts up the stern to maintain a smooth, level ride. 
THE WAR ISN'T — you os — smooth, level Matthews ride you won't be 
OVER YET appy with a gh nose cruiser. 
oat KEEP BUYING As soon as our war job is finished we will have full particulars ready for you. 
WAR BONDS Send us your address today and we will add it to our post-war mailing list. 


: ‘THE MATTHEWS co. 


PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO 


AMERICA’S FINEST CRUISERS FROM 35 TO 60 FEET 


“Wherever you cruise...you’ll find a Matthews” 
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GENERAL MOTORS 








TYPICAL COMMERCIAL APPLICATION — 
The LaPlaya of the United Fruit Com- 
pany powered by multiple GM Diesel 
engines with electric drive. This instai- 
lation provided an additional 27,000 
cu. ft. of cargo space and an increase 
in speed of one-and-a-half knots. 


Model 278A light-weight, two-cycle General Motors Diesel engines 
power more than 40 different classes of fighting craft and meet 
the exacting requirements of the United States Navy. Designed 
to meet many requirements and ranging in power from 600 
to 2000 horsepower, Model 278A units are destined for wide 
commercial application. Supplied with either direct-connected 


generators for electric drive or with airflex clutch and reverse gear. 


10250 H.P. DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION, Detroit 23, Mich. 


beevseesesteseeresesseeess BLECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION, La Grange, Ill 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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6-CYLINDER ENGINE GENER- 
ATOR SET for propulsion 4s 
well as for auxiliary service. 


KEEP AMERICA STRONG 














SCYLINDER ENGINE GENERATOR SET 
“@ compact, smooth- performing 
mit for many peacetime needs. 


BUY 


MORE WAR BONDS 
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Points of Superiority 


Welded steel construction for greater strength, 
rigidity and lighter weight. 

Refinement of the two-cycle principle. 

Exclusive GM fuel injector system—injection 
pressures which insure ‘superior atomization 
and economy. 

Uniflow air-scavenging system for more effi- 
cient combustion and cooling. 

Variable speed engine control for A.C. elec- 
tric drive. 

Construction and installation of all propul- 
sion and auxiliary power under the guarantee 
of one builder. 
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TUGBOATS, FERRIES, FIREBOATS, and 
many other types of vessels are 
powered by General Motors Diesel 
engines now. There will be more 
commercial applications soon. 


Shipbuilders, naval architects, vessel owners and operators are 
invited to investigate the availability of Model 278A GM Diesel 
power units for commercial use. Specifications furnished upon 
request. Write: Commercial Marine Sales Department, Cleveland 


Diesel Engine Division, General Motors Corporation, Cleveland 


11, Ohio. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
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She’s Back 
on the 
Job Again! 

















HERE’S A SHORT STORY OF A ROUTINE JOB — 


The Caroline €? Mary, 122 feet, can carry-—and has carried—over 200,000 fish 
between decks. She needed reconditioning badly. 


We overhauled her 400 H.P. Cooper-Bossemer Diesels; built on a whaleback; re- 


rigged her; re-arranged the deck gear; made all necessary replacements; and 
re-conditioned her throughout. 


Nothing spectacular. Right! But it was done fast! Because we have complete up- 
Buy more to-the-minute facilities right in our own yard, and our men know their jobs. In 


the case of commercial boats—and frequently private boats—how fast the job can 
War Bonds 
get done is plenty important. 


FRANK L. SAMPLE, Jr., Inc. 


* Shipbuilders x 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


Complete Modern Facilities for Designing, Building, Storing and Reconditioning Yachts and Commercial Vessels up to 200 feet. 
Members of: Maine Boatbuilders & Repairers Assn., and Atlantic Coast Boat Builders & Repairers Assn., Inc. 
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THE STURGEON BAY 


"LIVE ABOARD”... THIS 
IDEAL FAMHLY CRUISER 
IN LUXURY AND COMFORT 








FIRST, in our series of all-welded, metal hull Gracefully designed, she is streamlined and 
stock cabin cruisers, isthishandsome,sea-worthy | modern in every respect, yet not beyond the 
craft — already model tested and model proved. realm of sea-going safety. (We're practical build- 
Few boats of equal size can boast of such home- _ers with marine experience, not aesthetic dream- 
like and luxurious cruising comfort. A galley ers.) You'll like her for power too — in either 
; equipped for gas cooking and refrigeration, hot gas or diesel. Naturally, times do not warrant 
running water throughout, and extra large living _ our pricing this boat as yet but as soon as condi- 
quarters are just a few of her many features. tions warrant we will make this announcement. 


These sketches show the interior arrangement plan, 
No. 1. Two or three arrangement plans will be avail- 
able from the same stock design hull. Note the “roomi- 
ness” of this one—Her privacy of cabins; large locker 
storage; her light, airy and cheerful galley arrange- 
ment; her sizeable cockpit aft. Each boat will be 
completely insulated too, against heat, cold and noise. 


Featuring: All-welded metal hull © cork insulated © 
32’8 overall, 313 waterline, 10’6 beam, 2'6 draft © 
100 H.P. gas or diesel power © Two watertight bulk- 
heads, engine separate from cabin © Weather decks, 
special abrasive covered @ Displacement 12,100 
Cabin 10'0 x 10’'0 — Self-draining cockpit 8’6 x 7‘6 
© Two berths 63, dinette berth 6°4 ¢ Gas equipped 
galley, refrigerator and hot running water throughout, 


Write today: At present we are busy on plans for 
our complete line of power and sail boats which we 
will present in catalog form just as soon as possible. 
Send us your name for our-mailing list when ready. 










SHIPBUILDING & DRY DOCK COMPANY « STURGEON BAY « WISCONSIN 
Designers and. Suilders of Seats and Ships Since 187F 


DESIGNING - BUILDING » REPAIRING OF POWER YACHTS © SAILING YACHTS + COMMERCIAL CRAFT - RIVER BOATS « TUGS 
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One of the important reasons why the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine and Armed Forces are 
delivering cargoes of precious supplies, on 
time, is that practically every type of vessel 
is protected against fire with some type of 
carbon dioxide equipment, the fastest non- 
damaging fire extinguishing agent. Hundreds 
of Liberty, Victory and other Merchant Marine 
ships are equipped with smoke detecting, fire- 
extinguishing - carbon - dioxide - systems, hose 
units and portables to protect cargo and crew 
against fire ... The C-O-TWO Smoke Detecting 
cabinet in the wheel-house detects smoke the 
very second it appears and automatically 
sounds an alarm. In the numbered window of 
the detecting cabinet, shown above, the exact 
location of the fire is revealed the instant the 
alarm sounds, Then C-O-TWO carbon dioxide 
gas is released into the threatened space 
through the same pipe that detected the fire; 
the fire is quickly controlled—without damage 
to ship or cargo. ; 

C-O-TWO Pressure - operated release for 
systems and the famous Squeez-Grip valve for 
portables were originated and developed by 
C-O-TWO. Hose units, portable equipment and 
systems with fixed piping provide positive pro- 
tection for fast or slow burning fires. 

C-O-TWO has an enviable Marine service 
record and will continue to contribute to 
safety at sea in the tomorrows of. shipping. 


C-O-TWO Kills Fire . .. Saves Lives and Ships 
It’s Safer... It's Faster ... It’s Modern 
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7 Reasono 


WHY YOU WILL WANT 
MORSE STICK CONTROL 


IN YOUR POSTWAR BOAT! 


Forward, Reverse, Throttle Control and Steering are operated 
and controlled by movement of only one unit — the “Stick”. 
















In steering, 18 inches on Morse Stick is equal to 18 or 
more feet of hard wheeling. 


Instantaneous rudder action. 


Earmark Bonds Skipper knows position of rudder at all times. 


today fe or Greater ease in holding course — cruise for hours with- 
FINGER-TIP CONTROL out fatigue. 
tomorrow 


No effort to steer or shift transmission. Built-in hydraulic 
actuating cylinders do all the work — respond to the 
slightest touch. 


Stability and ease of operation obtainable with no 
other equipment. 





THE MORSE INSTRUMENT CO. 


one MARINE CONTROL 
A aes SYSTEM 
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RESEARCH: 
ELECTRONIC 


DIVISION awison 





























AYTHEON is truly a house of many doors... doors that 

lead to many research, engineering, and production groups 
which have made great contributions to the quality and quantity 
of electronic equipment and receiving and transmitting tubes now 
helping the armed forces. 
Today, behind these closed doors over 16,000 men and women 
are devoted to war work. Tomorrow, these doors 
will be wide open and through them will come 
new developments in all phases of electronics. 


Tune in the Raytheon radio program: ““MEET YOUR NAVY,” every Saturday night 
on the Blue Network, Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 





a eth Rats 





is 
oo 


Devoted to research and manufacture of complete electronic equipment; receiv- 
ing, transmitting and hearing aid tubes; transformers; and voltage stabilizers. 
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PLAN YOUR EARLY SELECTION OF 
A KERMATH MARINE ENGINE NOW 


@ Because of the greatly increased demand from 
the boating public for information on marine 
power for post-war use, we are making available 
this illustrated. catalog of Kermath Marine 
Engines. This complete guide to marine engine 
buying contains installation diagrams, horse- 
power charts, useful technical data for the boat 





GASOLINE AND DIESEL ENGINES 





ERM 


owner and power plant recommendations. It 
presents a complete range of marine motors, 
both gasoline and Diesel, for commercial and 
pleasure boat needs. A copy of this book will be 
mailed without obligation on request. 


KERMATH MFG. 
5893 Commonwealth Ave. 


COMPANY 
Detroit 8, Michigan - 














A Kermath Always Run 
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E LITLE PUMP 
MAT DOES MORE 


.»eAND COSTS LESS / 


Small in size but a giant €or work, the M-P model 30 Centrifugal 
Pump is marine engineered for all pumping tasks that demand 
absolute dependability anc long life. 

Besides bilge pumping, these rugged pumps circulate raw 
water ‘for engine cooling systems, supply water: for washing 
down decks and flushing holds, circulate water for live bait 
wells, etc. They easily handle water containing a high percentage 
of sediment and fish scales which so often damage many other 


pumps. 

M-P pumps may be operated continuously, wet or dry, through 
V-belt drive from the engine or countershaft; motor driven as an 
independent unit; or with portable gas engine driven pumping 
units. 


OVER 100,000 NOW IN USE 

All over the world M-P pumps are piling up an enviable record 
in landing boats, amphibious tanks, lighters, fishing boats, tugs, 
ferries and work boats of many types. When again available for 


non-essential uses, M-P pumps will be for sale by leading marine 
supply dealers from coast to coast. 


MARINE PRODUCTS CO. 
6636 CHARLEVOIX AVE. DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 
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BUILT FoR , 


ONG. 
= ONG Lire 


rigid for gS Cessible, Whore 
ONZE CASTINGS: AN parts “, quiet operannembly 
Pulley and mone} 


BASE: Slotted 

for ad 
IMP) justmene . 
dean Open type, high ; of belt 


DES 
bai IGN: Sj 


capacity, . 
BALL BEARING, Sealed ang berfecely balanceg 
a ye rw 
bear. 


LUBRICAT; 
PACK On: Point lubri : 2 
ia NG GLAND: Semi. TatIOR OY - Breaee cup 
Meany Unit easily drained in fre ; 6 
Ngine Water di ag Connection Weather, 
ROTATION; Se or from onrbesmiall line 
$I , or 
51g, AND WEIGHT, taal ise. 
Fy ight 10 Ibs 6%"; Width 
CAPACI INS to 5”; 


Send for dealer proposition covering M-P pumps, clutch and 
throttle controls and other marine engineered equipment and 
accessories, Big demand now for fish boats, tugs and other 
essential craft. Get ready for postwar sales, 
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Galley on a small 
U.S. warship. 


(OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTO) 





This all-aluminum electric wall kitchen 
has flexible metal doors which close 
_ off the entire unit when not in use. 





Everything Shipshape 


Smart, compact and shipshape as the galley of a modern warship is the inviting, space-saving 
pre-fabricated kitchen unit for small dwellings, portrayed above. Defoe presents this design as one of 
many that postwar America may expect from the pre-fabricated housing-industry. The goal of this 
industry will be to’ improve living standards and provide widespread employment. Today, Defoe’s 
only job is to build dependable fighting ships for the Navy. But after Victory, the experience, skill 
and ability required by this exacting work will be devoted to building quality products for peacetime 


America. Our postwar work will reflect the same heart and pride we put into our present crucial job. 


DEFOE SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, 







BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 


Four White Star Renewal Citations now decorate 
the Navy ‘‘E”’ Award won by Defoe workers. 








BACK THE ATTACK 
-BUY WAR BONDS 


SHIPS FOR VICTORY 
SERVANTS FOR PEACE 
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Bill’s 
Sittin’ Pretty... 
Lucky Guy! 


UCKY is right—no wonder Bill is grinning from 
ear to ear. For a few fleeting hours he hasn’t a 
cate in the world. Nothing to do but loaf and fish 
and sit in the sun on the lazy old lake. And how 
he’s soaking it up! 


His Evinrude represents a nice bit of luck, too. 
“It’s pre-war and priceless,” says Bill.: He’s right. 
For nearly three years all the motors Evinrude could 
produce have been destined for the toughest service 
outboards ever tackled, And, like Bill’s silky-smooth 
Zephyr model, most of these great fighting Evin- 
rudes are four-cylinder motors . . . many of them 


ten times as powerful as this motor of Bill’s! 


Countless thousands of fishermen are “sitting 
pretty” with Evinrudes that will continue to deliver 
flawless performance long after peacetime motors 
can again be produced. Many of these Evinrudes 
are veterans of twenty-five and thirty years of faith- 
ful service . , . a record to remember when you 
select your postwar outboard motor! 


EVINRUDE MOTORS, Milwaukee 9, Wis. 








* Every Dollar You Invest 
Helps Speed Victory—BUY MORE BONDS 





EVINRUDE 
WW OUTBOARD ns 
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Remember —— The best you cart buy 13 todays best buy... 


CGubfricte 
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N OLD PROVERB says that “the price of wisdom is 
above rubies.” 


Yet, the wisest purchase a boatowner can make today 
is his for a matter of a few pennies, 


This purchase is oil . . . the very best motor oil he 
can buy! It may cost a few pennies more a quart, but 
it’s a wise buy because it gives the motor of his boat 
the vital protection it must have to operate smoothly 
over a longer period of time. 


What is the finest motor oil you can buy? We sin- 





cerely believe it is Gulfpride. And here’s why we're 
convinced this is true: 


Gulfpride is the only motor oil refined by the 
famous Alchlor process. It’s a tough oil... tough in 
film strength, tough in resistance to the formation of 
harmful sludge, carbon, and varnish, That’s why it 
gives your motor safer lubrication . .. makes it last 
longer! 


Switch to Gulfpride . . . the world’s finest motor 
oil... today! 


“THE WORLD’S FINEST 
MOTOR OIL” 
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THE NEW CHRYSLER 


Stuff enough for combat jobs 
...-lough enough for your jobs 


They’re in the thick of it, the world over. Our Army and 
Navy count on Chrysler Marine Engines—these husky 
fighters have never failed them. Thousands of Chrysler 
Marine Engines are helping—and will help—us win. 


You can get them now for civilian jobs under cer- 
tain conditions. Any Chrysler Marine Engine dealer 
will explain the securing of necessary priorities. 


No other marine engines deliver so much depend- 
able power. 


No other marine engines have Superfinish. Super- 








NEW CHRYSLER 
MARINE 
ENGINES 


ACE ¢ CROWN © ROYAL®* TWIN ROYAL © DIESEL® ALSO CHRYSLER “SEA MULE” 
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MARINE 
ENGINES 


finish was developed by Chrysler. It’s uniquely a 
Chrysler improvement. 

Superfinish almost eliminates wear on bearing sur- 
faces, by making all important moving parts of Chrysler 
Marine Engines so incredibly mirrow-smooth that no 


“break-in” period is necessary, and wear from friction 
is almost eliminated. 


All 5 types of the New Chrysler Marine Engines — 
80 to 256 maximum brake horsepower—are versatile 
enough to power almost any typeof craft. Send for Free 
Catalog. Chrysler Corp., E. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 


FISHERMEN... WORK BOAT OWNERS...YOU CAN GET THEM NOW 





PRIMARILY designed for ship-to- 
shore hauling the Chrysler “‘Sea 
Mule’’ is pushing supplies ashore 
wherever American army forces are 
today. Built around the sturdy 8- 
cylinder Chrysler Royal Marine 
Engine the ““Sea Mule” converts a 
barge into a powered carrier... and 
trained operators are not necessary. 
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and type built. 


MAHI ELL 


NOW OFFERED FOR SALE +++ A 76’ fast streamlined cruising yacht, built from our. designs, 


YACHTING 





and returned by the Government in excellent physical condition. Probably the last yacht of this size 


7 


_ Dimensions — 76' 3" x 18’ 6” x 73’ 11” x 3’ 9”. 


Construction — Built to highest standards. Double planked 
cedar and mahogany hull, bronze fastened with steel and 
wooden floors. Underbody has high entrance angle and 
non-trip chine aft. 


Power — With three 550 h.p. gasoline engines, a speed of 38 
m.p.h. has been obtained. With new post-war machinery, 
to which this hull is particularly well adapted, speeds of 
over 40 knots are possible in either twin- or triple-screw 
operation. 


Accommodations — Crew quarters for four men with 
shower and toilet. Owner’s quarters with two double and 


one single stateroom, two toilet rooms (one with shower), 
galley, and large combination lounge and dining salon. 
Bridge deck and after cockpit 20’ long. Bridge deck now 
enclosed on three sides, but could be entirely closed if de- 
sired; also, a comfortable sedan cabin could be built over 
the engine compartment. 


An excellent sea boat, as vessel served on long-distance 
offshore patrol on Eastern Coast one entire winter. Runs 
level at top speeds without vibration or pounding. Would 
make excellent high speed private yacht or would be suited 
to express passenger service. 


Can be purchased for about one-half building cost. Located 
near New York. Further particulars upon request. 





“ A FEW OF OUR OTHER LISTINGS 


(SEND US YOUR. REQUIREMENTS IF THESE ARE NOT OF INTEREST) 
POWER 


° Brokerage Department: MR. HERMAN JAGLE, MISS LINDA WESIK 









26’ Fast, oe! built Runabout. Speed up 
to m. 

1939, Twin-screw. 20 m.p.h. 

33’ Chris- 1940. 19 m.p.h, 

38’ Matthews, 1937. Twin-screw. 13 m.p.h. 

45’ Dawn, 1929, Twin-screw. 12-14 yen 

46’ Twin-Screw Cruiser, 1939. a mf) ry 

48’ Dawn, 1931. ‘Twin-screw, fi ge. 


16-22 m.p.h. 
54’ A.C.F., 1929. Twin-screw. 18-20 m.p.h. 
56’ Elco, 1929. Twin-screw. 12-14 m.p.h. 





68’ A.C.F., 1928. Twin-screw. 15-17 m.p.h. 
52’ Mathis Houseboat. New Chrysler motor 


1940. 
60’ Mathis Houseboat. Motor new 1941. 


SAIL 


23’ Auxiliary Cabin Sloop. New 1938. 
26’ Auxiliary Marconi Sloop. New 1940. 
31’ Malabar, Jr. New 1941. 

31’ Overnighter Class Sloop. New 1940. 
35’ Shuman Single Hander Class Sloop. 
35’ “New Bedford” 35 Class Cutter. 





40’ Cutter Rigged Motor-Sailer. New 1939. 
43’ Diesel Cutter. New 1942 

50’ Auxiliary Cutter. New 1936. 

32’ Schooner, gaff rig. New 1939. 

64’ Herreshoff Schooner. New 1926. 

81’ Flush Deck Lawley Schooner. 

94’ Diesel Alden Schooner. 

64’ Auxiliary Yawl, new 1931. 

52’ Seagoing Ketch. Very heavy construction. 


Several Houseboats, Cruisers and Auxiliaries 
available for sale or charter in Florida waters 





If Your Boat Is For Sale—List It With Us 


WE ARE NOW PREPARING DESIGNS OF VESSELS FOR POST-WAR CONSTRUCTION 
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YACHT BROKERS 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE INSURANCE 

APPRAISALS 


YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. 


1528 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 


Telephone 


PENNYPACKER 3111 


Cable 


YACHTSALE 





communicate 


-1883-—- FOR SALE— Auxiliary 


rice. F 
ice. F. 

with or furtir. ontiee's & SERVICE, 
inc, 1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 





= yA — FOR SALE — 55’ twin diesel powered pase nes 
pon nthag a8 2s, Boot in double, two si ne with bath. Many 


unicate with YA 
SALES & SERVICE, Inc., & SERVICE, Inc., 


358 Wal Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 Pa. 








Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


No. 931 — FOR a 54’ twin-screw cruiser built by New York Yacht, No, 1886—FOR SALE — Auziliary 
keel sloop, 35’ 3” x 32’ 6” x 
Excellent acodminods- 


Launch & Engine Deny. yen fine condition, with excellent 
Son. feel yaw built by Sograg, Lawiey and pone pee gyre Including ba Not used in Government Service. For further it 4” x 5’ 11”. 
and decks Teakwood. New sails by  arliculars micate with VACHT SALES & SERVICE, Inc., 1528 
at extremely attractive ‘alnut Street, ot, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 





tions for four. Boat in splendid con 
dition with good ee and t calls. 
For further 


with 
ES % “SE SERVICE, Inc., 
Pa. 


YACHT 
1528 Walnut Street, Philadelphia’ Se 


No, 2119 — 54’ American oS 
buiit oe th Recently refinish: ref 
CHT wie particulars, ee municate wit. 

1528 Walnut cER ICE, Inc., 1528 y Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


. Finest condi 
h YACHT SALES & 





Found win-ecrew cruiser, 


wr 



























No. 672-F — For Sale — 
ro 41’ 8” x od S? = 10" ph a —_———_ : i, 







* Tel.: CAP 


1938 Alden Off-Soundings } 


complete for cruising an “racing. 3 six, 
including V double stateronen. Gray 
Photo sister boat. Laid up Great Lakes. E52. gueine. 





No. 2293—For 


3— ate eve Scotia 
x 11’ x 5’ 6”. Plaint y finished. About 3 5 feet head- 


John G. Alden 


Naval Architect 
131 State St., Boston, Mass. 


itol 9480 










ooner. 46’ 


No. 2594 — For Sale — _ cruising schooner in 
Chesa; Bay, 55’ raed x 42’ x 14’ 3” 

room. Has two separate cabins, 

to seven. Two toilets pes os hy Very 









sleeping six to 
easier built. Competes overhauled with many 
renewals, 3-44, sails. 40 


motor thoroughly rebull febulit this summer. Able tofgo 


anywhere. Price 





h.p. Lathrop 





berths 
room amidships. ry large cock 
— Mg by y* Blaclow $7,000. Ex- 





room. "Used as yacht and in owner's 
No, 722 — For Sale — 1941 Alden Diesel motor near aes Nova Scotia. Easily handled. 
sailer, 48’ x 13’ 6” x 5S’. pny ig Gray Sas ae eae shape. ze wow Scyencer 34 ho. 
Diesel motor, overhauled 1944. "Speed. 1 © keots. Ss four. Sails used only one 
Sleeps five. Price $11,000. Laid up near New York. Soule as 2,500. 


Winner of many 


nedward and off the wind, 
000. 
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“YACHTING 








No. Y-7867 — 
9’ 8” x 5’ 8”. Built 1940 from designs by Rhodes. No. Y-70056 — 





No, -Y- 8563 — poe Marconi yawl, A. 4 x 
34’ x 11’ x 6’ oa r 


tea! 
& STEPHENS, INC., 
York 17. Tel. VA 6-232 





— Auxiliary sloop, 38’ 9” x 27’ 6” x 


Two berths in main cabin, double oe, — 
tory and galley. For further data 
i consult SPARKM 


East 44th Street, New York 17. Tel. VA 6-2326. 


No. Y- 6160- — Auxiliary 
32’ 6” x 11’ 8" x 6’. 4”. Bait Portland, Conn., from 
designs by Alden. Two berths 
stateroom, lavatory, galley, pipe berth forward. For lavatory 
pie and location consult SPARK. ward. Tas 
TEPHENS, INC., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. Tel. VA 6-2326. 





m our designs 19. 8. Not 
» Beeps six aft, eae 


AN & StEPHENS: It INC. 


schooner, 47 3” x 
in main cabin, double 


SPARKMAN 
STEPHENS 


INCORPORATED 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INGURANCE 
{EAST 44™ Of NEW YORK 


8’ i, x ee Built ei 1335. Slee 
tions for three. Is a very inte: 
handed 





No. 
x5 ue Batic he 1939. wo 


a. 








tter, 24’ 4” x 20’ 1" x 
ahcnananedn- 
t for single 
ag, For further data re and loca- 
tion consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC., 
11 East 44th Street, New York 17. Tel. VA 6-2326. 





. 35° x2 24! 6” x 8 7” 
erths in in cabin, 
Two berths for- 
b ‘k. For further data 

consult, SPARKMAN : STEPHENS, INC. 
East 44th Street, New York 17. Tel. VA 6-2327. 


il 





No, Y-70169 — 10 cutter, 42’ 2” x 29’ 3” x 
10’ 6” x 5’ se nne it by Cony from Alden's 
m: 


stateroom, lavatory and galley. For fu 
rice and location consult SPARKMAN & STE. 
HENS, INC., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
Tel. VA 6-2327. 





malty smart 
HENS, INC. 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 
Te VA 6-2327. 





No. Y¥-8627 — Probably the latest boat built to 
the Cruising Rule by Nevins from our d 


without rd to expense and with lar; ® inventory 
of sails. Is last ba in fittings and equipment. For 
further data location Compal SPARK- 


nd | 
N & ST PENS. II INC., 11 East 44th Street, 
New York 17. Tel. VA 6-2327. 











25°" oin"’ Motor 
Sailer slightly used as a 
demonstrator. Sleeping 
accommodations for 
two persons. Encl 
toilet and galley. Ex- 
cellent sport fishing 
boat. 











FRANKLIN G. POST & SON, INC 


Builders of “Seagoin” Boats °¢ 


MARINE AGENCY 


Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 





39’ Alden-designed Auxiliary Cutter. Ex- 


,cellent condition. Only photo available 


shows boat under construction in 1939. 





Also... 


31’ Alden Malabar, Jr., excellent condition. 43’ 
6” schooner, completely rebuilt 1939. 50’ freight 
boat, 45-ton capacity, powered with practically 
new Caterpillar-Diesel motor. 47’ Twin-Screw 
Post-built cruiser. Class ‘*X’’ Dinghy. 18’ Chris- 
Craft, has new Gray 4-41 motor. 20’ Dory 
equipped with 5 h.p. air-cooled Bendix motor. 
3034’ Fisherman type party boat in good con- 
dition, and many others. All of these boats may 
be inspected at our yard at Mystic, Connecticut. 





<« 


25’ Slightly used Post-designed and built 
Sport Fishing Launch. Heavy construc- 
tion. Chrysler-Royal motor. Excellent 
condition. 


ELDREDGE-McINNIS, INc. 


131 State Street, Boston 9, Massachusetts 


YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 

















No. 5277 — 


3, 28’ x 10’ on x ar 6” Sleeps four. Located in 


ie. 





— Auxiliary yawl. 32’ ene 5256— For Sale— ha 
uxiliary cruising-racing sl loop. 

38° raed x52’ Ox 8" =«5' 8”. 

Narragansett Bay Faces 





: 











bs] 1944, Excellent condition. Many 
Ra extras. 





Other Suggestions 


48’ 3” o.a. late model auxiliary cruising- 
racing yawl. 


30’ 0.a. modern type cruising sloop, built 
4933, $1800 firm 


23’ o.a. Auxiliary cabin day sailing sloop, 
Duilt 1933, price moderate 


38’ o.a. Auxiliary Friendship sloop built new 
in 1937, sleeps five. 


34’ Custom built twin screw-cruiser, late 1940 
model. 


4S’ Fairform Flyer, 1939, repowered 1944. 





No. 5325 — For Sale — Auxili- 


& 
4 
3 
a 
a 

. 


33’ 0.a. ay wee Ender Cutter designed by 


Albert Strange. 
cruisi: leeps five 
3 : Be iat Roller SEVERAL OTHERS 


trim. ell equipped. $3850 for 


quick sale. 


We solicit your requirements 
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ESSEX BOAT WORKS, Inc. * Essex, Conn. 


Brokerage Department 


12734 — 27’ power cruiser of - 
plain construction. Built 1940. Uni- 
versal motor. Allin best of condition. 


Sleeps two, galley and toilet. See it : 


here at the yard. 


14413 — 44’ Wheeler, built 1940. An 
- excellent boat. One of the few oppor- 

tunities to get a -class it of 
this sort. Can be seen here by special 
appointment. 


14516 — Dawn 45, built 1928. Two 
recent Universal , dual con- 
wens flying bridge. Can be seen New 
ork. 


32351 — Overniter. A beauty. 32’ 
Sovoe leer cock, eine angus A 

leeps four, ley, ne. 
new 1940 and better than new now. 
Can be seen near New York. 


pon —_ ASF oe of steel con- 
ruction. Very interesti: chyleer. 
Good looking and caller. uilt 
1939. Well kept. Can be seen near 
New York. 


32650 — Wonderful opportunity to 

t one of the best boats of her type 
n the East. 30’ double ender finished 
1941. Modern inboard rig. Comfort- 





able layout. M 
All of highest possible standards. 
Must be seen to be eopeactased. Cut- 
ter rig, sleeps four, full headroom, 
near New York. 


42820 — Alden yaw of Off Soundings 
model. 42’. Built 1938. Gray motor. 
Galley forward, stateroom aft. Sleeps 
four. In wonderful condition. Many 
extras. ge inventory. Can be seen 
Charlevoix, Michigan. 


43021 — Gaff yawl of early model, in 
fine condition. Comfortable, good- 
poner | cruising boat. Sleeps six per- 
sons. Has 1941 Lathrop engine. Sails 
in good shape. Shipmate stove. Can 
be seen at our yard. 





62615 — 26’ Crosby cat in wonder- 
ful condition, Sail only four years 
old and lightly used. Rusning tawog 
like new. Hull sound and tight. 
Sleeps four. Red Wing engine. 
clean, well kept boat. nusual 
chance. Can be seen near Essex, by 
appointment. 


12537 — One of the popular Rich- 
ardson 25’ cruisers. Built 1936. 
Sleeps four. Gray 52 h.p. motor, 
completely overhauled last season. 
All in good shape and complete. See 
this boat at Essex, by appointment. 
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List your boat with us. Our convenient location attracts many buy- 
ers in person, as well as written inquiries. a oe 
in offering your boat. Send us the data and results will follow quickly. 


WE ARE DEALERS FOR RICHARDSON CRUISERS 














ROGER M. ROWE 
Yacht Broker 


e 65’ Lunenburg Schooner, rebuilt 1941, new sails 1939, 
6-cyl. Gray motor 1941, sleeps six. 

e 40 Square Metre Cutter built by Herreshoff 1933, sleeps 
four, galley complete with Shipmate, ice chest and sink; toilet. 
e 43’ x 12’ x 5’ 8” Sloop, Roach ‘design 1942, with latest 55 
hp. Gray Diesel, sleeps two forward, three cabin, dinette, 
toilet, bottle gas refrigerator and stove, completely equipped 
for extensive cruising. Inspectable, Florida. ° 

e 41’ 8’ Off-Soundings Yawl, Alden design, built 1938, 
Gray 4-52, very complete. Great Lakes. r 

e 38’ 6” Yawl Gaff Rig, sleeps six, new 38 hp. Lathrop. 

e Six-metre, Tore Holm design, built Sweden, 1935, sleeps 
two, detachable cabin, two suits sails, and light sails. 

e 31’ 4” Over-niter Sloop, built 1940. 

e 30 Islander, built 1938, new gails 1944. 

e 31’ Sloop, Hand design, 1924, centerboard, sleeps two 
forward, two cabin, 20 hp. Lathrop. 

e 18’ Sloop, built 1938, 10 hp. Universal, two bunks, toilet. 
e 54’ ACF -screw, built 1930, 175 hp. Hall-Scotts, 3-1 
Reduction, sleeps eight and two crew. 

e 42’ Diesel Cruiser, enclosed bridge, built by Huckins, 
bronze fastened, Superior 1940, sleeps six, two toilets, shower, 
in commission in South. 

e 3Y Wheeler, double cabin cruiser, built 1935, Chrysler 
150 hp., sleeps eight, two toilets. 

e 38’ Matthews, built 1929, Gray 135 hp., 1938, sleeps two 
cabin, two deckhouse. 

e 25’ Chris-Craft Express Cruiser, 1941, Chris-Craft 138 
hp. De Luxe Navy top. 

e Florida Charter, 70’ Staysail rigged schooner, for Winter, 
with crew. Sleeps seven. 


cd 





IF YOUR BOAT IS FOR SALE, 
’ WE SOLICIT YOUR LISTING 





DARIEN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone Darien 5-0990 














POWER BOATS 


26’ Richardson deckhouse cruiser, 1937 model. 6-51 
Gray. Sleeps four, condition perfect. 


26’ Richardson single cabin cruiser. Sleeps four, Gray 
6-51, like new. 


33’ Richardson deckhouse cruiser. Built 1939. Kept in 
boathouse. New 6-135 Chrysler motor, sleeps six, 
excellent condition. 


38’ Matthews single cabin cruiser, sleeps four, com- 
pletely reconditioned and in excellent condition, pow- 
ered with 110 Scripps. 


38’ Matthews double cabin cruiser, powered with 150 
Kermath, sleeps six. Many fine extras, including hot 
water, Delco generator, Lux System, water pressure, 
fine lapstrake dinghy in davits, lovely galley, two 
toilets, very large deckhouse. 


38’ 1938 Matthews sport sedan, two Kermath 95 h.p. 
motors, large cockpit, fish well across aft deck, forward 
seat, fine streamlined job, all varnish and paint taken 
down and refinished. 


45’ Dawn motor yacht, twin screw, sleeps seven in 
three cabins, fine deckhouse, three toilets, large 
galley, ample cabinets, locker, beautiful all Hon- 
uras mahogany, twin Lathrop motors. 


48’ Diesel motor sailer. This yacht has just been com- 
pletely overhauled inside and out. Has many fine 
extras. Superior Diesel motor. A very fine boat, a 
good sailing yacht as well as splendid under power. 


54’ A.C.F. motor yacht, twin Hall-Scott motors, built 
in 1937. Two double cabins aft with connecting bath- 
room, ample lockers, large deckhouse and dining 
salon, crew’s quarters. 


55’ Twin Diesel motor yacht, unusually good condi- 
tion, twin double cabins aft. 


65’ Consolidated twin motor yacht. A very beautiful 
job, never in government service, kept in boathouse in 
fresh water. 


717’ New York Yacht Launch and Engine Company 
houseboat type ideal for living aboard. 


SAIL BOATS 


27’ Intra-Club Racing sloop, sleeps two, toilet, com- 
pletely overhauled and refinished, a fine, fast, small 
sloop. 


35’ Cruising cutter, Marconi rig, sleeps four, good 
condition. 


38’ Shallow draft schooner, gaff rigged, sleeps four, 
good condition. 


47’ Herreshoff gaff rig sloop. Old, but a good fast boat. 


30’ Auxiliary cutter, designed and built by Trumpy in 
1933, sleeps three. 


35’ Lawley sloop, built in 1930, splendid condition 
throughout. 


41’ Alden Off Soundings, many fine extras, one of the 
finest of her type afloat. (Located on Great Lakes.) 


44’ Cutter, a very beautiful yacht. 


54’ Auxiliary yawl, on Chesapeake Bay, Herreshoff. 
40’ Ketch, beautiful. 


Cc. P. AMORY, DISTRIBUTOR, INC. 
Room 212, Deal Building 
Newport News, Virginia 
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YACHTING 


SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 
Marine Insurance 


11 EAST 44th ST., NEW YORK 








TELEPHONE: CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 ¢ aneh . CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INCORPORATED 





HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS «~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


If your boat is for sale we solicit your listing 














CA Hansen 


Sngraham Bait YACHT INSURANCE 130 Wlam Seweet 
Miami 22 Yuta : 7 New Yoh 7 


MIAMI 3-5431 ; BEEKMAN 3-3010 
JOHN E.RODSTROM, associate 


Wishing @ur Many Clients the Compliments of the Season 








COX € STEVENS 


TELEP 








ALL TYPE YACHTS — toreesed 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER _ importa 
Yachting Centers 





FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 
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> \ ? \ py : ? . 

\ Cc ) ff P \ 

< | Rs Be SN fy SY Ae we ig), 
YACHT BROKERS 






NAVAL ARCHITE 


Pershing Squore Building, 271 North Ave. New Rochelle MY 


Evenings, Sunday and Holidays, Telephone: Larchmont 2-1917 


LIST YOUR BOAT WITH BLIVEN !! 














THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 
Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


Lafayette Building 
Chestnut and Fifth Streets, Philadelphia oie 
Lombard 0658 and 0659 Cable BOMO 











“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY” 


WILLIAM F. CAESAR 


‘ Yacht Surveyor = 


48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 











HERBERT M. BUERGER 
Announce the 
NEW ENGLAND MARINE EXCHANGE 
Yacht Brokers 


355 Savin Avenue, West Haven, Connecticut 
Listings Solicited ¢ We are ideally located to serve your interests 


ROBERT M. DAVIES 











CHARLES D. ROACH 


Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
Yacht Broker Marine Insurance 


331 South Andrews Avenue, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida 
Telephone 2676 
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FRANK C. DAVIS 


YACHT BROKER and 
MARINE ENGINEER 
252 N. W. SECOND STREET, MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Phones: Residence 2-8827 * Dock 2-8762 


For Charter + For Sale 
MATHIS HOUSEBOATS 


Newly reconditioned and refinished inside and out. 
Two double and three single staterooms. Heating 
system. Electric refrigeration. Diesel powered. Crew 
available. Bare Boat Charter if desired. 

















WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval Architect 


Yacht Broker Marine Insurance 


114 College Street, Middletown, Conn. 
Tel. 344 


TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects Yacht Brokers 


Marine Engineers Marine Insurance Brokers 














Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 


Alert and young — yet with proven creative and administrative ability in 
preliminary and production design, construction, salvage, and repair of ships, 

achts, and boats — is looking forward to time in near future when he will be 
ie to leave present job as Assistant Chief Engineer of large ““E” shipbuilding 
firm and become techs party to a venture that promises more fun, such as 
salvage of sunken — mass production of boats (has construction patent), 
operation of boat yard — or what is your interest? Replies assured confidence. 
Reply Box 1208, care of Yacut1nG, 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 











This Winter Build a LIGHTNING 


WANTED And enjoy ownership in the fastest 

Ship about 150’ f construction lans, s cificatlo ne. 
hip about seaibaracont Rufus G. Smith's book * Building the 
oceanic travel, to carry twenty Lightning" and Lightning Class rules 
to thirty passengers and cargo. po Fo gy we hte oe. —_— 





Write G. C. Lyracor, 120 Duf- 
field St., Detroit 1, Mich. a ee ee 























WILLIAM GARDNER & CO. 


YACHT AND VESSEL BROKERS 
21 West St., New York Tel. Digby 4-9257. 





NO. 290 — FOR CHARTER — In Florida waters. Roomy 
and well-furnished 70-ft. twin-serew, Diesel motor houseboat. 














30 . YACHTING 


FLORIDA CRUISES 


WHITE CLOUD 
sel 





BLUE LAGOON 





les are typical yachts for 

charter this winter, including 
skipper. Others for self opera- 
tion are available. Rates are 
from $150 a week up. 


|NORMAN ALAN HILL 
Yacht Broker 
1123 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. 
(After New Year at Fort Myers) 


55 ft. Twin-dieselled Cruiser 48 ft. Auxiliary Schooner 

















WANTED 

38’ to 45’ auxiliary sail boat. Not 
older than 1928. In good condition. 
Completely equi; for cruising. 
State complete details, photo and 

t price first letter. Will return 
photos. Reply Box 1200, care of 
YacHTinc, 205 East 42 Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


GOVERNMENT 
Se 


The War Shipping Administration 











WANTED 


75’ or longer hull with broad 

m, with or without motors. 
Will consider slightly damaged 
hull. Reply Box 1201, care of 
Yacutinc, 205 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


announces that it is offering a second 
group of yachts for sale. 





No. 1941 











FOR SALE — Fast auxiliary cruis- 




















The Invitation for Bids, which in- ing sloop with moderate easily ||| For Sale, Aux. sloop, 32, 1.o.a., 24” 
: i handled rig. One of the Bar Harbor & Stevens design, built 1936. Finest 
cludes a list of the vessels, their S1-foot class. 49/ x 31’ x 10’ 4” x 8’. ||| mahogany, bronze, lead, stainices con- 
5 ite ° Designed and built by Herreshoff. Headroom 5’ 10”. Universal Utility 
characteristics, locations, and the Hull double planked. Lead ballast. ||| Acualite beat nite roomy; acel fast for 
erie - Four-cylinder K th ine. Sails her type. Price for immediate accept- 
terms and conditions under which bs ped: abaliiaua, Netbiinic ies mons, Ng Reply box 203.4 acarrine, 
j th ff, d f 1 b b storm trysail, new mahogany cabin eee 
: ey are oltere or sale may € OD- table, chart table, seat coverings, and 
| s <2 ° cushions. Now laid up at Marble- aN 
| tained by writing to the Assistant head and being freshly peinted, two ||| FOR SALE Lewley, 110— One 
; Deputy Administrator for Small coats topsides and bottom. class. All latest aapreresonts aot 
men us mage 
Vv Is. W Shi . A d ae sock. Comp ete perf oie in er 
° ° ition — fitt inter ° 
| essels, War Shipping Administra Price $3650 fumes and oe =! Koen compeution 
. . . In class assure nex! ason. 
i tion, Washington 25, D. C. Reply Box 1204, care of YACHTING, 
i 205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
JOHN G. ALDEN 
i e * * ® 131 State Street 
Boston, Mass. WwW ANTED 


Capitol 9480 55-ft. Chris-Craft Cruiser. Will 
buy f.o.b. any point in the U. S. 
Reply Box 1205, care of Yacut- 
inc, 205 E. 42 St., New York 


FOR SALE eda 
Mg. | Beautiful Seagoing 
oat Uar Yacht Cruiser FOR SALE shigrsrd—Betablished 


‘ fect facilities for boat and motor agen- 
Twin-screw, 180 h.p. each. Speed- cy. Showroom on highway. Storage, 


oe 























at a eororrree 











: wa tors. Speed 20 knots. hine sh d other buildings in- 
Located on the Inland Waterway in the heart of one of Warranted sound. 73’ x 13’ x ||| cluding three houses. ‘Four fifty foot 
the finest resort districts in southeast Florida. Excellent pBalbrraress binteag A ance: eager na arias 
oer ohay = storing, as yachts. ——— eut. Built to. class Lioyds A-1. Reply Bax 1206, care of, Yacurne, 
space fully occupied every season. Well equipped wood- ahs 
working and machine shops. Fine basin, four marine LAWLEY BUILT 
railways. Can handle up to 200 tons. Residence on YACHT SCHOONER FOR SALE 5 
property. $30,000 cash required; balance 18 years, low 24-ft. Hubert Johnson custom-built 
- 97’ x 19’ x 9’, Twin-screw, 80 h.p. convertible shelter cabin. sea _ skiff, 
interest. ch. Distill 3 used only 40 hours. New Spring of 
each. ate motors, steel bulk 1942. 8 eats ber 1942 i 
Address inquiries to Box 1202 head. icing os Sector coum Caanale 
; ; ith toilet, icebox, fish-box, sound- 
re pene. commun, ||| proofing, ete. $3175.00. Reply Box 
Care of Yacutine, 205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. cate - (, LYTHGOE, 





Street, New York 17, N. Y. 























Duffield Street, Detroit 1, Mich. 1207, care of YacuTING, 205 East 42 
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e SWAP CHEST 


10 cents a word — $2.00 minimum 
Please send remittance with order 


State if was. seis voniee direct, or want 
x number assigned 





Want a Model KK Red Wing without 
reverse gear. Have for sale a Model. 
B 32-40 Red Wing with reverse gears. 
Motor now in use. Address: Dan EI- 
liott, Box 7734, Baltimore 21, Maryland. 


Wanted: A Comet sailboat in good 
condition. Reply to W. H. Martin, 59 
Broad Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Wanted: Three Star Boats in good 
condition. State price. ange 4 to Neil 
ig icol, 506 Webb Drive, Bay City, 

ch 











A few back issues of THE SEA CHEST: 
The Yachtsman's Digest are still avail- 
able at 50¢ ac opy. A wide variety of 
articles and stories by famous yachts- 
men, in compact and convenient format. 
Réply to Box 17, Grand Central Annex, 
New York, N. Y. 





Wanted: 32’-34’ seago pina trunk cabin 

or sedan cruiser. Ric ison or an 

other factory-built. Fully equin 

1936-1940. Twin-screw preferable. Re- 

ew = A. C., 203 Springfield Avenue, 
erchantville, N «Je 


Beautiful modern earl cutter. 

so ag 1940. 39’ x 11’ x 5’ 4”, 25 h.p. 

Sleeps 5. Perfect condition. 

$806. mes ay to H. C. Kirby, New Ca- 
naan, Conn. Phone 9-0920. 








Have excellent model full-rigged ship. 
Donald McKay design. 36’. overall. 
High-class professional workmanship. 
Will sell or trade for small sailboat 25’ 
to 30’, shoal draft. Give full particulars. 
Reply Box 12-1. 





For Sale: New pure manila rope, Co- 
lumbian with red-white-blue marker, 1” 
diameter, coil of 230’. New Tobin bronze 
propeller shaft, 114” diameter, 5’ long, 
machined. Reply Box 12-2. 





Want new 3%” linen or manila rope. 
Will swap equivalent weights new 34” 
linen or 4%” manila. Reply Box 12-3. 


Will trade 20-pound galvanized 
Northill anchor or small high-power 
ie iy for gypsy windlass or cash. 
Reply Box 12-4. 








Wanted: One suit of Star sails in good 
condition, preferably equipped with 
%-inch slides for track on mast and 
boom. Will pay cash. Reply Box 12-5. 





For Sale: Marconi mainsail, used two 
seasons, 62’ hoist, perfect condition, and 
storm trysail, unused, both suitable for 
boat 45’ to 50’ overall. Reply Box 12-6, 





One of the finest sport fishing sea- 
skiffs on Long Island. 26 ft. custom- 
built for Gulf Stream fishing, lapstrake 
double-planked bottom construction. 
Chrysler Crown engine, speed 24 m.p.h. 
Dual controls, semi-flying bridge, re- 

‘ movable mahogany swivel chairs and 
pulpit, outriggers, rod holders and fish 
. All hardware and fittings brass 
chromium-plated. Honduras mahogany 
shelter cabin and top structure. Red 
leather upholstery. Complete with fitted 
cockpit cover. Now stored in boat house, 
perfect condition. $2150. Reply Box 12-7. 





ae: Northill anchor, sailing 

dinghy, must be perfect, hand-crank 
anchor windlass, gas water heater and 
tank. Reply Box 12-8. 





Will swap my Ratsey Genoa, approxi- 
mately 31’ x 30’ x 20’, practically new, 
for $100. Inspectable New York City. 
Reply Box 12-9. 





Swap cash for N.Y.Y.C. 30’ mainsail 
and jib (for original gaff rig). Also want 
ballooner and storm trysail. Indicate 
— and condition. Reply Box 





Auxiliary 38-foot yawl, old but sound. 
Brand-new sails. Cruising accommoda- 
tions for four. $975. Consider Snipe, 
Comet or other small class boat turn-in. 
Reply Box 12-11. 





Swap for cash: Scale models, schooner 
yacht ATLANTIC, $1250; McKay Clipper 
Great REPUBLIC, $1500. Completely 
detailed museum pieces, glass-c: 
ay deliver for Christmas. Reply Box 





SWAP CHEST « Continued 


Swap for cash and 30’ sloop — 23 
acres land on Huntington Harbor. Barn 
to convert to house or studio. Also house 
22 x 40. Reply Box 12-13. 








ae Sale: Dyer sailing dinghy — Class 
al gg lete equipment, stainless steel 
rigging, inen rope, winch, Ratsey sail. 
Tight and in perfect condition. Reply 
Box 12-14. 


For Sale: 8-foot canvas-covered 
dinghy. A good tight tender that will 
carry a bigload — $0. Reply Box 12-15. 


For Sale: Zeiss featherweight 7 x 50 
monocular, case, strap, new condition. 
Want genoa for Sea 1 sloop; state 
pera condition, price. Reply Box 











Wanted: Sailboat within 16’-18’ 
Class, good condition. Vicinity West- 
chester. Reply Box 12-17. 





Wanted: Best sailboat for $500 or less 
by three teen-agers who have saved for 
years. Must be vicinit: tf Long Island 

Sound. Age no factor if hull and gear 
sound. Describe fully. Reply Box 12-18. 





Want used suit of Star sails; cash or 
trade for old-style short mast and two 
mainsails. Phone FI 3-5438, or reply to 
Box 12-19. 





Wanted: One loose-footed or genoa; 
luff 40’, foot 19’, leach approx. 36’. Must 
be in excellent condition. State make 
and price. Reply Box 12-20. 





PE Sale: 8-Metre sloop, chai 

ipped, good canvas, sound, sleeps 4 
bed toilet, icebox. Worth $5, 000; will 
take $4,000 4,000. Location Detroit. Reply 
Box 12-21. 





Racing sail for sale for Clase Q or 
8-Metre: Parachute — Jo 
about 2000 square feet made of. Zelan- 
treated cloth. Spherical shape — very 
effective reaching or running. Used on 
44’ hoist and 15’ boom. Reply Box 12-22. 





For Sale: 32’ Elco deckhouse cruis- 
acd 1935 model, sleeps six. Chrysler 
Imperial recently Phorm Fg Beautifully 
refinished inside and out this spring. 
New winter storage and cockpit covers. 
Perfect condition. Priced firm, $4200. 
rw aad appointment only. Reply Box 





Wanted: 20 Lavatories, flat back, 
10 x 10 basin. Four marine toilets. 
32-volt gas generator, 32-volt 250-watt 
batteries. Reply Box 12-24. 





Wanted: Pacce my five or six-inch dial 
wall ty ship's bell clock (preferably 
Chelsea matching barometer. 
Reply Box re 25. 





Wanted: Comet. Give details, age, 
condition and sails. Location northern 
New Jersey. Reply Box 12-26. 





Wanted: Ten Star mainsails and jibs. 
State respectively sailmaker, age, con- 
dition and whether slides are to luff or 
foot. Reply Box 12-27. 





Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 


SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Advertising 
RATES 
NEW CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective with January 1945 Issue 


© Simply select the unit you wish to use, send us a photograph (glossy 
print if possible) which will be returned, and supply us with the text, 


Please enclose check and indicate whether you wish inquiries sent to 
you, or to a YACHTING Box Number for forwarding to you. 


SMALL UNITS 


1 column x 1/’—no illustration (minimum space)*........ $8.50 
1 column x 14%2’’—no illustration. ......eeeeeeeee sete GleeO 
1 column x 2’’—no illustration. ........eeeeeeee ctuces @IGae 


* Special rate for Position Wanted notices $5.00, this size only 
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VY page—7” x 2¥2'’—including cost of cut........66. - $65.00 
Ya page—3%" x 10!4"’— including cost of cut.........-$115,00 
Ya page—7” x 5Y%"’—including cost of cut.........+++ $115.00 
Page—7” x 10!4’’— including cost of cut.......e00. . »-$215.00 


SWAP CHEST e 10ca word. $2.00 minimum 
CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING IS PAYABLE UPON INSERTION 
Please Forward Remittance With Your Advertisement 


© Advertisements admitted to YACHTING at these rates include 
notices of used boats for sale, for charter or wanted, used engines 
or other used equipment for sale or wanted, help or positions 


KL wanted, etc. 


























WANTED 


Lawley “110”, in excellent con- 
dition. State location and price. 
Par. J. Baur, 2801 Hunting 
Park Avenue, Philadelphia 29, 
Pennsylvania. 











FOR SALE 


14’ International Dinghy US 20. 
Rochester Yacht Club F leet 
Champion 1944. Excellent racing 
record. Ratsey. sails. Howarp 
Kurtcorp, Iola Sanatorium Staff 
House, Rochester 7, N. 
Monroe 4147-M. 
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&leo PTs Help Hold Morotai 


The Jap commander, who lost Morotai to MacArthur’s brilliant 
invasion on Sept. 15, tried vainly a month later to retrieve this 
strategic South Pacific island with a sneak force of barge-borne. 
reinforcements. The attempt was a costly Jap failure. American 
reconnaissance spotted the barges in the night. PT boats and 
fighter planes overwhelmed them with fire from the sea and fire 
from the air, until 18 of them sank with their troops, ammunition 
and supplies. Another proud battle star in the campaign ribbons 
of the PT men and their companions in the air! Another demon- 
stration of the stamina, speed and versatility built into Elco PTs! 


: Gleo PTs WORLD'S FASTEST COMBAT VESSELS 


( om PANY Bay nne, New 
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THE VALUE OF STANDARDIZED CLASSES 


FikoM various yachting centers in the United States come 
pleas for serious consideration in the future, which means 
in the postwar era, of greater concentration by yacht racing 
associations and clubs on a few good one-design classes of vari- 
ous sizes rather than the adoption by member clubs in the same 
locality of many small classes of approximately the same size, 
but each differing from the other in some degree. After the 
war, standardization is going to mean much in the cost of 
production of boats, both power and sail, and the more that 
can be built to the same design and specifications, the greater 
the saving will be. Just recently one of the prominent junior 
yachting associations has taken steps looking towards such 
standardization by concentrating on two or three classes for the 
younger sailors of varying age groups. 

The idea has much merit and deserves careful consideration. 
Before the war we saw, in the small racing fleets, many different 
classes of the same approximate size and type, some good and 
others not so good, adopted and sailed by different yacht clubs 
in the same locality. There were many different classes in the 
15- to 16-foot length; many more in the 18- to 19-foot length, 
and various other classes of slightly larger size. How much better 
it would have been for the sport and for competition if the ef- 
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By SPUN YARN 


Mahony, of Miami. The letter stated that in some 

place of light refreshment at Nassau Mahony had fallen 
in with Howard Lightbourne, hereinafter to be known to fame 
as the last owner of the Hippocampus, and suggested that a 
story about her breaking up would be of interest to the readers 
of this magazine. Old ’Erb sent the letter on to me, and now 
two of us are eager to see the harrowing last chapter of that old 
cruising yawl’s career. To whet your interest in Hippo, I might 
mention that she was built in 1916, and that she had had only 
two owners when I bought her in the spring of ’21. I paid $1,900 
for her, which wasn’t an excessive outlay for a 23-foot water 
line yawl in excellent condition. I sailed her to Panama, win- 
tered her there and, with my wife, spent the following summer 
cruising in her, then shipped her back to New York. 

The necessity (as things turned out) for creating a soldier 
for World War II interrupted our further plans for cruising in 
the little old Hippo, and in ’23 we sold her for more than enough 
to buy the baby. In fact, she brought $2,200, and I’ve always 
felt that that was a pretty good price after two years of posses- 
sion in which I had sailed her from hell to breakfast — or at 
least from Hell Gate to the Pearl Islands, San Blas country, 
and points intervening. Subsequently she changed hands many 
times and I heard that her top price in the Teetering Twenties 
was close to $3,500. It is hoped that Mr. Mahony in his forth- 
coming story of the Hippo’s decease will include her final sales 
price as a footnote to the history of a little yawl that sailed 
proudly for nigh on to thirty years. And I want to hear, too, of 
the time she was ghosting along before the wind when she 
dropped her iron keel and decreased her draft six inches, The 
owner at that time — I think it was the one before Mr. Light- 
bourne — thought she had riz up on the back of a whale. 

So let this be my obituary of Hippocampus. She taught me 
to sail and she increased my love for cruising. She taught me 
nothing about light sails or racing and when, in June of ’23, I 
took part in the Bermuda Race in the fine old schooner Seafarer 
I was shipmates with a balloon jib for the first time. But this 
comes perilously close to the idle reminiscence which I abhor in 
other people and I shall close the subject by saying that the 
last sail I had in Hippo was in the autumn of ’22 when, having 
been discharged from the deck of the 8.8. Pastores in New York, 
she was proceeding at her usual rate of knots into New Rochelle. 
Two lads in knickerbockers intercepted us with a rowboat. 
Being invited aboard, they subjected her to a most rigid 
inspection. These were young lads, eager, silent lads, and they 


Te Old Man received a letter not long ago from John 


didn’t miss a trick. What they were thinking as they fingered 
her heavy standing rigging or peered into her bilge they never 
told me. I have since come to think of this chance encounter as 
a significant object lesson in the education of the Stephens 
brothers — Olin and Rod. Almost immediately thereafter they 
began designing and sailing boats that you can’t intercept in a 
rowboat. But they have also put character and personality into 
their sail boats — and that’s what the dear old Hippo had in 
measure full and overflowing. R.I.P. 


It was a treat in skipping lightly through the pages of a New 
York Herald Tribune which found its way to me a couple of. 
months late to see the amiable features of old Lieutenant Bill 
Taylor in a photograph and to_read in the column “ Views of 
Sport” (singular) his description of a day’s racing at Larch- 
mont. Same old Bill, same Pulitzing ability, even though in the 
days since Bill first put the uniform on he has written little and 
done his sailing midst the fumes of Diesel oil and, I trust, no 
little fusel oil. Since I rank Bill by quite a few numbers, I may 
say without offense and also without being suspected of pol- 


' ishing the apple that his stories of yacht races in the good old: 


days were always as good as the races themselves and fre- 
quently a damned sight better. Bill wound up this sprightly 
account of Larchmont Race Week with the assurance that when 
the present job is over there’ll be more and better sailing than 
ever on the Sound. But for my money Bill will have to be there 
reporting the races to give them the old time allure. 


Another paper of later date gave news, nearly three years 
old, of the death of the Frenchman Alain Gerbault on the 
faraway island of Timor. He, in case you have to be reminded, 
won the first Blue Water medal of the Cruising Club of America 
in 1923 for his single-handed Atlantic crossing in Firecrest. He 
made a lot of mistakes in that first cruise of his and he went on 
making them all his way around the world. But he had the 
pertinacity it takes and, six years later, he got around. And 
built him a new boat and went off again. Neither gale nor 
breaking surf but tropical fever got him in the end and it 
would not be too much to assume that when he turned his last 
gaze harborward he saw his boat riding at her mooring awaiting 
the next adventure. 


Nowadays people are not sailing blue water for pleasure but 
dozens of them are sailing, and for resourcefulness and in- 
(Continued on page 106) . 





MOST IMPORTANT 
THING 
in the World 


A dang invented the compass? Some say the 
Chinese. Some say the Etruscans. Others, 
the Italians, Greeks, or Arabs. But no one knows 


for sure. 


The mystery of its origin only proves that all 
peoples share the basic knowledge that the way 
to get some place in the world is to keep headed 


in the right direction. 


If seafaring taught the world no more than 
that, all humanity would be in its debt. But the 
compass, and the men who sail by it, can claim no 
small credit for the closer human contacts which 
have brought nations of good will together in this 


great global fight for freedom. 


And when it is over, you can count on men of 
the sea to do their share in helping to keep the 


world headed in the right direction. 


In peacetime we build yachts 


ios SOW, craft for war 


JAKOBSON SHIPYARD, INC. 


OYSTER BA@ NEW YORK 
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> The Old Man looked up from reading 
his paper with a grunt of deep satisfac- 
tion. “I see here,” he observed, “where a 
couple of those devilish subverts have 
been overhauled and run down. Likely 
they'll hang ’em, or maybe give ’em life 
imprisonment. Serves ’em right, I say, and 
it should serve to warn all men that crook- 
edness and underhandedness don’t pay. 
What I claim is that if a man is a crook, 
or even a common, ordinary bluff, full of 
bilge and gas, he will eventually be over- 
hauled and showed up.” The Old Man was 
filled with satisfaction and glanced around 
the cabin to see how his lecture registered. 

“There’s exceptions, just the same,” 
grunted Al Higgins, the mate, who hailed 
from down East and argued about every- 
thing on general principles. “They don’t 
always get overhauled but live to brag 
about their cussedness, and I’ve seen it.” 

“Huh,” says the Old Man, “it sounds 
like a yarn, and. it don’t sound reasonable, 
but then your yarns never do. Better get 


it off your chest before you lose run of’ 


the course and bearings.” 


p> “Listen; Enoch Holmes, down to East- 
port, was raised right down among the 
mussels and clam shells but he never went 
to sea in his life. No, he grew up sort of 
spindling, and weak amidships, and his old 
man, who ran a fleet of schooners and had 
money, sent him to college. He did all 
right, I guess, and went into some business 
or other and made money for himself. 
How long he was at-it or what it was, I 
don’t know exactly. He never did come 
back to Eastport much and folks lost 
track of him. Well, by and by, folks woke 
up one morning to hear that Enoch had 
retired from business. He was coming back 
to his boyhood home to settle down 
amongst the natives. 

“That’s the way that Eph Pettingill 
told it, and Eph had been handling the 
business by letter and knew what he was 
talking about. Well, all hands began to 
grope back through their memories trying 
* to recall Enoch and what he was like. All 
they could remember was a long-sparred 
kid, who never tanned up in summer and 
never learned to swim or sail a dory be- 
cause he was delicate and his folks 
wouldn’t let him. Still, he was homefolks 
and they rather looked forward to his 
return and the gamming that would fol- 
low as a natural consequence. 

“Well, he showed up, and he had 
changed. He didn’t look tall any more, 
because he had grown fat, especially amid- 
ships. He bulged like a sharpie and he 
wasn’t delicate any more, leastwise, in 
his talk. For, in spite of the fact that he 
had never gone to sea or even handled a 
boat, he started right in to teach all hands 
how it should be done! 

“Tf a smack got under way or aschooner 
warped out from a slip, Enoch was on 


AROUND THE CABIN LAMP 


A Bluff That Worked 


hand, offering advice, yelling orders and 
making himself conspicuous, as if he was 
master of a ten-thousand-ton ship. If any 
man missed stays or had any little mishap 
occur, it was Enoch who laid back in his 
chair on the lee side of the dock-shed and 
haw-hawed till you could hear him across 
the bay. 


> “At first, the longshore gang was rather 
stunned. They were too surprised to argue 
or talk back, and they just stood and 
gaped when Enoch would brace right up 
to the master of a vessel and tell him just 
where he made an error in judgment 
rounding a buoy or making a pierhead 
under sail. But finally, when it continued 
without a let-up, they began to get mad 
and they got madder and madder. One 
day, when Enoch had been particularly 
tough in bawling out Sam Jeffers, who had 
got caught in the wash of a steamer, which 
hove him to loo’ard and fouled the sail 
of his smack on a spike in a dolphin, Sam 
turned on him. Twasn’t strange, for the 
air had been light, and nobody could have 
helped it, in a narrow, tight spot like that. 
Says Sam: ‘You’ve done one hell of alot of 
criticizing around here, telling all hands 
how to do things. I’d like to see you turn 
to and do a job for yourself once!’ 
“You'll get your wish, and mighty 
soon,’ says Enoch, ‘I’m bringing down a 
little boat of my own and I’ll show you.’ 


> ‘The little boat, as he called her, ar- 
rived, a tidy schooner about 50 feet long, 
smooth, fast and rigged with everything a 
man could wish for in the way of conven- 
iences. Brought along his own skipper 
and deck hand too, steward for the cabin 
as well. Decent menfolks, they were, out 
of Long Island Sound somewhere, and 
men who knew how to do things, as all 
hands discovered right away. 

“But life didn’t run so smoothly aboard 
the schooner. Nobody said anything for a 
spell but one morning the captain and the 
two men came ashore in the dory bring- 
ing their clothes bags with ’em. ‘We’re 
through!’ says the capt’n. ‘I’ve sailed 
for some darned queer people but never 
anything like him! Trying to tell me that I 
can sail up the harbor in a head wind with- 
out tacking, and that I can get steerage 
way on without sail and all kinds of devil- 
ish stuff like that! I’m through!’ 

‘Enoch was aboard and from the shore 
all hands could see that he intended to go 
sailing whether he had any crew or not. 
The wind was light and there was no real 
danger, and the gang decided that the 
thing to do was to let him go. ‘And here,’ 
says somebody, ‘is where he shows his 
cussed ignorance.’ 


YACHTING 


“Well, he put some sail on her and cast 
off his warp. She filled away, with him at 
the wheel but, when he wanted to set his 
jib, he left the wheel, went forward, and 
swayed it up. Of course the schooner luffed 
up and, nothing being in the way, all was 
well. He kept her off again, and ran down 
the harbor doing well enough. 

“Nobody was aboard but him, and so 
nobody can swear to all the details. But 
he was fat and soft and not too young, 
and he got tired, I suppose. So he put her 
about, headed her for home, hove the 
becket over a wheel spoke and turned in 
on top of the cabin same as he would if 
he had a crew. 


> ‘Theschooner ran along a spell with the 
wind abeam, then luffed up until every- 
thing was shaking and her way stopped. 
Then she would sort of shake herself, go 
astern a spell, her head would pay off 
until her headsails filled, then a mite more, 
and she would be under way again, when 
the whole thing would be repeated. All 
hands ashore were keeping track of her, 
ready to go to-the rescue if anything went 
too wrong, and the outward details were 
all noted. How many times this happened 
I couldn’t tell you. The schooner made 
leeway a plenty, but the tide cut her too, 
and she came, little by little, up into the 
harbor, slatting and zigzagging all over 
hell’s kitchen, but she came, and the last 
time she came to the wind, she luffed 
right up to Enoch’s dolphin, where his 
dory was moored. As the small boat 
bumped alongside, he slid off the house, 
gaffed the warp, and by Godfrey, she was 
moored!” 

“Well,” interrupted the Old Man, “I 
don’t see where you’re getting to; it could 
have happened to anyone, once.” 

“Yes, but wait!” says the mate, 
‘Enoch came ashore and bragged all over 
the lot about what he had done. Claimed 
it was figuring and calculations and the 
like. Talked so much that he made all 
hands sick and disgusted, by Godfrey. 
So they say: ‘All right, you cussed over- 
stuffed skunk, go out there and do it 
again, then we’ll know it wasn’t luck!’” 

“Did he. do it?” demanded the Old 
Man. 

“No; seems he had a bad leg and, out 
of a clear sky, it had to come off. He 
couldn’t handle any kind of a boat after 
that, so he claimed, and he rested on his 
laurels, bragging and finding fault more 
than ever for twenty-five years. Nobody 
could stop his way or even call him for it, 
much as they wanted to. That was one 
bluff that was never exposed —and I 
suppose now you're goin’ to call me a 
liar!” : 

“Well, if you are,” says the Old Man, 
‘‘you’re a darned good one!” 


JosEpH CHasE ALLEN 
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Stwcoping the Sea - 

Clearing and patrolling mine-tnfosted waters... wnning intlerfer- 
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ONE HUNDRED FIGHTING CRAFT BUILT BY HERRESHOFF FOR THE U.S. ARMY AND NAVY IN WORLD WAR II. 


* . . the Sailor of the Sail, breed of the 
oaken heart 


Who drew the world together and spread 
our race apart.” 


The Artist 


Paintings by 
G. Virgil Lewis 


Verse by 
Thomas Fleming Day 


THE BREED 
OF 
SAILORMEN 


Sweatin’ up 


“Lord of the Bunt and Gasket and Master 
of the Yard, 

To whom no land was distant, to whom no 
sea was barred . . .” 
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Every few years the Trans-Pacific Race brings its white-winged fleet to us. 
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News of Hawaii Photo 
*‘Dorade”’ 


sweeps across the Diamond Head finish line to win the 2209-mile race of 1936 


THE ALOHA WIND 


Yachting in Hawaii under War Conditions and the Outlook for the Future 


By ROBERT T. LEARY 


O BE IN the middle of nowhere is sometimes to 
be in the middle of everything. Where the 
ocean stretches for 2000 miles in all directions, 
ruffled only by an occasional small island, is 
certainly not what one would consider the 
doorstep to Utopia — and yet it is. 

You have all heard about it; it was bombed 
on haan 7th not so many years ago. It is the future cross- 
roads of the Pacific. At present it is a land being reborn. And 
where the works of man expand and abound also flourish his 
pleasures, his sports, his interests. And in Hawaii those interests 
are, more often than not, boats and sailing. 

Each day finds Hawaii caressed by its trade winds and each 
tropical night sends out its island fragrance. Under these ideal 
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conditions, the prewar visitor found yachts under power and 
yachts under sail making the most of that mid-Pacific play- 
ground. Picturesque harbors, bays and roadsteads under the lee 
of the volcanoes sheltered the little craft when they chose to rest. 
Fish, as if to tempt the sportsman, or yachtsman, broke the 
surface when a boat sailed by. Each week-end, starting guns 
barked in several places and race committees broke out and 
lowered their familiar flags. When Monday morning inevitably 
approached, regular and reliable winds sped the sailor on his way 
as they rarely do in Long Island Sound. Beautiful beaches and 
majestic scenery were everywhere to be found. 

In Hawaii, we have built up a Star fleet to be proud of. Our 
“S” boats, Pacific Coast One-Designs and ‘“‘MP’s” are all 
flourishing classes. We have schooners, ketches, yawls, sloops 
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Who would not like to sail in waters where fog is unknowr calms are scarce, tempera- 
ture made to order, and where the surroundings are of “‘picture postcard” tropical beauty? 


and cutters like any other yachting fraternity. Occasionally they 
turn up in Seattle, San Francisco, Tahiti, Fiji or Singapore. 
Others drop in on us from those ports to ride out their remaining 
seasons among our islands, nor do we blame them. Every few 
years the Trans-Pacific Race brings its white-winged fleet to us. 
Some of these we claim also, and new moorings go down in Ala 
Moana, the small boat harbor of Honolulu. 

Suddenly war threw a drab blanket over this tranquil scene 
and our sturdy craft chafed at their wharves while the teredos 
bored in. There were no facilities to haul out yachts, for naval 
craft occupied all our railways and dry docks. The sun would 
open them up if they were hauled and stored ashore. There was 
little gasoline and a strict tabu on yachting operations. Nowhere 
has a tabu ever been so complete or so vigilantly carried out. 
For months, not even the fisherman of proper ancestry could 
leave his moorings. The U. 8. Coast Guard Auxiliary stepped in 
to ease the strain but, as months went by, what had been the 
yachtsman’s in Hawaii became a part of the necessary machin- 
ery of war. 

Fortunately that machinery rolled forward and at length 
we were once again in undisputed possession of that 2000-mile 
belt of ocean which makes our situation unique. The fishermen 
caulked and overhauled, and one by one their boats rose and 
dipped in the familiar swells. Some yachts filled their bellies 
with cargo and sailed off across the rough channels to the other 
islands. Bill Murnan’s Seren Seas came sailing back from Napoo- 
poo where she had been tied up since the fateful day. Then 
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yachts went fishing — on schedule only and in prearranged areas 
— but they went. One day Dwight Long’s Idle Hour came off 
the dry dock. Her little engine pushed her out of Hcnolulu 
Harbor bound for Kewalo Basin but, just outside the channel, 
the engine coughed, then died. Sail was made hurriedly and she 
heeled again to the Trades as she had not done for months. 
Fortunately, the engine started again off Kewalo Basin to push 
the little ketch against the Trades through the narrow channel. 
Not long afterwards sails were again seen off Waikiki and, 
week by week, yachting began to revive under Coast Guard 
supervision. 

Things were not quite the same, however. The active and 
popular Pearl Harbor Yacht Club had lost its site, its racing 
waters. Its skippers had gone away in gray ships propelled by 
steam. Much the same thing happened to the Kaneohe Yacht 
Club on the windward side of the island. Its picturesque, se- 
cluded, coral-studded bay harbored less picturesque objects 
than yachtsmen would have placed there. The Honolulu Yacht 
Club backed in behind ‘its barbed wire and clung desperately to 
what belonged to it. Slowly it was pushed back. Its yachts re- 
mained in Ala Moana, much cramped. Its headquarters ebbed 
down the beach, its yachting activities were shelved for the 
duration. The Cruising Club of Hawaii confined its sailing to its 
monthly meetings ashore where pictures and tales of strange 
lands took the place of the week-end cruises in Mokuola, Lady 
Joe and Sindri. 

Even though restrictions were partially lifted, racing, sailing 
and sport fishing were more a task than: the relaxing 
pleasure of yesterday. But somehow out of the 
pumice-covered sea rose a ghost driven by an indom- 
itable spirit, and soon a one-hand racing fleet ran off 
a season’s events. A great deal of the credit for this 
goes to the boys of the Star fleet, but they would have 
scoffed at praise. They had only started. By the time 
the next series was due, the fleet had grown, competi- 
tion increased, spirits rose, and determination sired a 
new organization which was to bring back those 
yachting pleasures Hawaii had lost to the war. 

One evening, in the Niu Malu, some of the keenest 
racing men in the islands gathered, and what had been 
but an idea took on a physical being and became a 
new yacht club. This club was significantly named 


Under sail in Honolulu Harbor. This is the commercial 
harbor, with the modern docks at the right 
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Dr. Paul Withington’s PC one-design class “Bluejacket,” one of the 
contestants in a prewar regatta held at Pearl Harbor 


after the laughing waters and spindrift off which its members 
were to race, the Waikiki Yacht Club. Many difficulties have 
already beset this organization. The club shortened down but 
refused to heave to. Now, we have not only promise but action 
on a postwar yachting group which may well leave white wakes 
in many directions across the broad expanse of the Pacific. 

This confidence in the future is by no means unfounded. It is 
well backed up and sound from truck to keel. Who would not 
like to be able to set sail any day in the year in waters where fog 
is unknown, calms scarce, temperature made to order and 
surroundings of such tropical beauty as only Hawaii, Tahiti and 
the East Indies can boast? Racing conditions call for skill and 
are variable and rugged enough, with the chop and the shifty 
winds over the mountains, to make the sport equal to racing 
anywhere. The harbors are good, not spacious and danger free 
but well guarded from all but the Kona wind. With the harbors 
we now have, yachting can expand greatly; but we look, even 
now, to a postwar period of bigger and better harbors. 

But perhaps you are a cruising man. Indeed, a lot of us like 
to get out on the open sea and be able to look around through 
the thirty-two points without having the horizon interrupted by 
other craft or by land. We do not race throughout the year, even 
though it is perfectly possible to do so. The postwar yachtsman 
may still slip away for a South Seas cruise and be back in time 
for the next series of races. If the bull sessions going on and the 
interest in the auxiliary navigation classes mean anything, there 
will be a lot of transoms bearing the name, Honolulu, in distant 
ports when those ports are again open to pleasure craft. We are 
fortunate in being within easy sailing distance of the most in- 
teresting waters that the tropics offer and yet we have the 
conveniences of civilization and facilities which yachtsmen like 
to come home to. Also we have the never-ending spirit of Aloha. 


Senda Studio 















Above, Nawiliwili Bay, on the Island of Kauai, is typical of Hawaii’s 
many excellent harbors. Right, an outrigger sailing canoe off the 
southern coast of Oahu 


As the wings of airplanes spread over the islands, the mainland 
comes closer to us. To her natural advantages, Hawaii now 
adds the geographical advantage of Bermuda’s 600 miles from 
the mainland. It all spells happy sailing to us and to those per- 
sons who want good sailing during the few weeks they have 
each year, and who do not want the tedious task of laying a 
yacht up each winter. ‘ 

__Yes, there is indeed much to be said for yachting in the 
islands. There are also drawbacks. We are not sheltered as you 
are on Long Island Sound, Buzzards Bay or Vineyard Sound. 
We sail the open ocean. Between the islands are channels which 
are not only open sea but treacherous stretches of ocean. Winds 
and currents combine to raise a sea which has scared the 
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breakfast out of many a yachtsman. Most of the time it is 
definitely messy sailing in the channels. Then, on the average of 
once a year, we have a Kona storm which, if it is a bad one, 
plays havoc in the harbors. But this is the closest we ever get to 
a hurricane and it seems that all bad weather tends to dodge the 
islands. So, even looking on the red ink side of the ledger, we 
find that mid-Pacific yachting has many natural advantages 
still only partially exploited. 

Yachting in Hawaii has refused to die under the weight of 
total war. It will grow fast when peace comes again. 
We are confident that in the future the pages of 
YACHTING will include the news of our various fleets; 
Nawiliwili, Ala Moana, Hilo, Kona and others, and 
we trust that many of you may not only read of our 
activities but sail with us over that ocean of the 
yachtsman’s dream. 

(Editor’s note. Many skippers who now dream of a 
leisurely South Seas postwar cruise will make Hawaii 
their first port of call. From San Francisco to Hawaii 
is some 2000 miles, and from the islands to Tahiti 
another 2400. To Fiji is some 2900 on the rhumb line.) 

















Maritime Service trainees from the Sheepshead Bay Station man a lifeboat during an abandon ship drill on Long Island Sound. In 
the background is the training ship ‘‘Vema”’ 


TEACHING SAILORS TO SAIL 


Apprentice Merchant Seaman Learn the 


Official U. $. Maritime Photos 


Rudiments of Sailing at Sheepshead Bay 


MERICA’S new merchant seamen are learning to 
sail small boats at U. S. Maritime Service 
training stations as part of their “stay-alive” 
kit of knowledge for action at sea. At the 
Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., training station, the 
boat training program is carried on with facili- 
ties appropriate to the largest school for 
merchant seamen in the world. The layout includes five 175- 
foot L- and T-shaped piers, and more than 200 whaleboats, 
sailing and small motor craft. 

At Sheepshead Bay apprentice seamen specialize in deck, 
engine, steward, hospital corps and purser training. But, 
regardless of their eventual specialty, all the men at the sta- 
tion, who range in age from 17 years to 50, receive the same 
general grounding in all phases of seamanship during their 
first six weeks aboard. Both in preliminary and advanced train- 
ing, great emphasis is placed upon the handling of small boats 
as well as other phases of safety seamanship. 

Instruction in handling small craft begins in the first week 
of training. Starting in lifeboats shored up on the beach, the 
trainees proceed to rowing the ten-oared whaleboats, lowering 
them from pier davits and learning proper abandon ship 
technique on the waters of Sheepshead Bay and Rockaway 
Inlet. At the end of the six weeks of preliminary training, each 
man is tested in the duties of all lifeboat positions. After passing 
this test he is given an oral examination by Coast Guard 
inspectors before being issued the Lifeboat Ticket. 

In his first week of advanced training he gets five hours of 
work with the standing lug sailing rig. This is the standard 
lifeboat rig, consisting of a lug mainsail and a jib. In the second 
- week, he is trained for five hours in use of the sliding gunter 
rig. Thereafter, he gets additional sailing in both types and 
also some motor boat instruction. 

The training is so concentrated that all apprentice seamen 
will have enough sailing to familiarize them with the rig and 
__ know the essential points of sailing. It is realized that they 
will not become the most proficient sailors possible but they 








will at least have learned not to fear a sail boat and to use 
lifeboat sailing equipment properly. Twenty-six-foot Monomoy 


’ lifeboats are used for sailing; ten are equipped with lug and 


ten with the sliding gunter rig. Two hundred men per hour can 
be handled at the piers, and sailing instruction is given all year 
around. 

To intensify training interest, the instructor coxswains are 
assigned to specific boats and entrusted with their care. This 
engenders a feeling of personal pride in the craft and determina- 
tion to have the best boat, all of which benefits the seamen-in- 
training. The instructor coxswains are chosen because of 
previous experience in handling small sail boats. Some have 
raced Comets, Snipes, Stars and other classes on Long Island 
Sound, the Great Lakes, Chesapeake Bay, the Gulf and At- 
lantic coasts. 

Growing out of this sailing instruction has been a program 
of recreational sailing and racing. Recreational sailing, under 
proper supervision, takes place after the working day and on 
week ends. Sailing races are a part of the regular Saturday 
boating competition. Lug and gunter rig contests are held as 
well as preliminary and “varsity” rowing races, with crews 
representing each of the six trainee barracks vying for the 
points awarded towards possession of the Admiral’s Trophy. 

In addition to the regular course of instruction in small boats 
given at the station, trainees continue abandon ship training 
while aboard Maritime Service training ships. These are full- 
size steamships which take Sheepshead Bay trainees on week- 
long cruises on Long Island Sound and Chesapeake. Bay. 
Attached to the station also is the three-masted schooner 
Vema. Apprentice seamen assigned to the Vema for training 
get the benefit of learning something about large sailing vessels 
as they assist the permanent crew in handling her under sail. 

Aside from the practical benefits to America’s rapidly- 
growing merchant marine of having seamen know sailing craft, 
the Maritime Service boat training program is creating a new 
generation of sailors who in many cases will turn to sailing and 
yachting for recreation in postwar years. 
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Above, trainees practice stepping a mast. Right, aboard ‘‘Vema’”’ trainees 


assist the permanent crew 


Above, the three- 
masted training 
schooner ‘‘Vema,” 
which was built as 
the yacht ‘‘Hussar”’ 


Official U. S. 
Maritime Photos 


The War Shipping Administra- 
tion has constantly reminded 
merchant seamen that every A. B. 
should know both how to sail and 
pull an oar in a lifeboat. “A 
lifeboat,” states the official 
booklet ‘Safety for Seamen,’ ‘‘no 
matter how seaworthy, isn’t much 
good if no one can handle her 
properly.” At Sheepshead Bay 
every apprentice seaman is 
taught not only to handle a boat 
under sail, but to stir up a “white 
ash breeze”’ 
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Above, even in his first 
week of advanced train- 
ing the apprentice sea- 
man gets five hours of 
sailing. At the end of 
six weeks’ training, each 
man is tested for his 
Lifeboat Ticket 


At Sheepshead Bay recreational sailing, under 
proper supervision, takes place after the working 


day and on week-ends. Lug and gunter rig contests 


are held as well as preliminary and ‘“‘varsity’’ rowing 


races 
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The colorful harbor of Suva, Fiji Islands, as seen from the yacht club. From Suva the ‘“‘Lorna D’s”’ 
passage to Victoria was to be via the Lau group, Tonga, Rarotonga, Tahiti and the Marquesas 


HOMEWARD BOUND FROM FIJI 


The First Leg of a Wartime Passage from the South Seas to Canada 


VEN a South Sea cruise has to end some time, and the 
Canadian schooner Lorna D lay off the yacht 
club in the busy and colorful harbor of Suva, Fiji 
Islands, ready on August 17th, 1942, to start on 
the first leg of her voyage home to Victoria, B. C., 
after a cruise lasting nearly five years, and which 
covered approximately 15,600 sea miles. War had 
engulfed us suddenly and we realized we had a long and perhaps 
dangerous passage ahead of us to Victoria, via the Lau group, 
Tonga, Rarotonga, Tahiti, and the Marquesas. 

We had been in Fiji for some time. My husband, the skipper, 
and my son Dick, who served as mate, both had worked ashore 
there for some months, one for the government and the other, 
for a short time, in the American-owned Chinese junk Cheng Ho, 
which was in port. 

Lorna D is a schooner 48 feet long over all, 13 feet 6 inches 








By LORNA DAVIDGE 


beam and 7 feet draft. She carries 1,000 square feet of canvas in 
her four lowers and made the entire cruise under sail. The 15 hp. 
Diesel auxiliary was used only in entering and leaving ports, 
working through the passes, etc. A small lighting plant charged 
the batteries for lighting the binnacle and for the running lights. 

The three of us, my husband, son, and myself, and our black 
cat Fiji made up our original crew. But, on hearing that we were 
calling in at Tahiti on the way back, Marcel, a 21-year-old 
Tahitian, and his wife Marguerite, asked to go with us that far, 
as regular communication between the islands was disrupted. 
Marcel undertook to do the cooking and lend a hand on deck in 
return for his passage. 

When Japan entered the war on December 7th, 1941, we had 
been just about ready to leave for New Zealand but, deciding to 
return home instead, we began preparing for the longer voyage. 
The Fiji Islands became war conscious after Pearl Harbor — the 
same thing could easily have happened there — so the town was 
blacked out, trenches were dug, bomb shelters tunneled, bar- 
ricades against street fighting were built. Anyone abroad on the 
harbor between sunset and sunrise was liable to be fired upon. 
Soon, bombed and disabled ships began to come in and Dick, a 
good machinist and engineer, was busy on repair jobs that kept 
him going night and day until the week before we sailed. Trad- 
ing and missionary schooners arrived from the Gilberts and 
Marshalls. The crews of some of these had made a desperate 
dash for escape, leaving without supplies or equipment. One 
skipper-priest of a missionary ketch had had to make his own 
chart to reach Fiji. The crews of other vessels had risked every- 
thing to stop and rescue friends and officials. 


“Lorna D” is 48 feet long over all, 13 feet 6 inches beam and 7 feet 
draft: She carries 1,000 square feet of canvas in her four lowers 
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While in Suva, we had sheathed the Lorna D with metal, as 
paint was hard to get. But so was metal, as we found after mak- 
ing a start on the job. We were allowed only a limited time on 
the ways and in consequence had to work at forced draft. 

Before we left, Joe (my husband), swung the schooner for 
compass deviation, using the magnetic bearing of Mt. Rama, 
approximately eleven miles away. As the government ways had 
more work than they could handle, we decided not to wait our 
turn and do the next best thing, which was to careen the schooner 
on the sandy beach of Mosquito Island to clean her sheathing 
just before leaving for sea. At that time, supplies were not diffi- 
cult to get in Suva; if I had known of the shortage awaiting us in 
Tahiti, we would have bought more while we had the chance. 

At last everything was aboard. Marguerite was leaving home 
for the first time and venturing on her first sea voyage. Dick was 
able to leave'his job without leaving his employers in the lurch. 
We checked our chronometer from a time tick on the schooner 
John William, as we did not have a radio. All our papers were in 
order and we left the quiet waters of Suva harbor for the open 
sea, where we soon had a taste of the weather that was to be our 
lot for most of the passage 
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an ancient crater with rocky sides and peaks, covered by luxuri- 
ant tropical vegetation. A small native village nestled among 
the trees at. the foot of a mountain. Matuku was the island 
visited by Captain Bligh when he sailed through the Fijian 
group in an open boat. The natives stoned his men there and 
killed one. 

A party celebrating the arrival of a new baby was in full 
swing when we went ashore, but all the guests took to their 
heels and disappeared in the bush on sighting us. One man, who 
said his name was Nisi, was acting Buli in the absence of the 
regular one. He came out of a hut where he had been peering at 
us from the doorway, and invited us to sit on the mat-covered 
floor. 

Curiosity soon overcame the shyness of the others and the- 
house became packed. A kneeling girl offered us half coconut 
shells full of kava, which we drank as quickly as possible, whirl- 
ing the cup back to the kava maker in the approved style, sig- 
nifying the kava was good. Meanwhile, the onlookers softly 
clapped their hands and intoned the Fijian word “mace” (pro- 
nounced mathay), which means good luck. 


At the end of an enter- 
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morning sunlight. When 
the dinghy was lowered and we went ashore to pay our respects 
to the Buli (chief), a dozen or so Fijian girls came running along 
the sand, waving their sulus, and calling “how many turanga 
(men) on board.”’ Marcel could understand Fijian and learned 
that all their young men had been recruited for labor at Suva. 
The island was an Adamless Eden; hence the interest in our 
crew. 

The Buli-could speak a little English but spoke Fijian, using 
Marcel as an interpreter. He was agreeable to our staying to do 
our repairs and also gave the boys permission to hunt wild duck 
and fowl. We moved to a better shelter later, near Somo Somo 
village, where the boys found a hot spring to bathe in while 
climbing the bed of a dry mountain stream. 

More bad weather marked the 24-hour passage between Ngau 
and Matuku, where we intended calling. The night was windy 
but beautiful, sea and sky a study in black and silver, in the 
light of a full moon. The rising sun shone right in our eyes when 
entering the pass off Matuku Harbor, and Marcel on the fore 
spreaders had difficulty in conning the boat in through the 
winding channel in the coral. 

Anchor was let go in seven fathoms in the landlocked harbor, 


and sat on the gunwale, 
whereupon the dinghy capsized. During the melee that fol- 
lowed, we managed to push the dinghy, which was half full of . 
water, further out and got in ourselves. 

The villagers were hilariously salvaging the floating fruit. We 
told Nisi that only he and one other could come out with us this 
time. The half-witted man settled any argument about who 
would be the favored one by getting in himself. We heard after- 
wards that he was in the habit of clubbing anyone who annoyed 
him and that he had half killed a man the day before our 
arrival. 

We arrived at the schooner with gunwales awash. I served 
cakes and lemonade, as I knew Fijian custom demands an ex- 
change of food, presents or T’olomas. In the meantime, the war- 
like half-wit was circumnavigating the deck, pounding his head 
with one fist and clutching the salvaged leg of pork with the 
other. 

While we were at Matuku a native runner brought news of a 
derelict mine on the far side of the island. The natives had 
climbed all over and hammered at it, until someone told them 
what it was. 

The days passed pleasantly. On the 31st of August, we got the 
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anchor aboard and sailed out past the point where the villagers 
had gathered to sing “Isa Lei” (the Fijian farewell song) and 
call sa moce (good-by). A stiff SE wind was blowing outside but 
the weather was bright and warm. We were on the port tack all 
day, with decks awash. The following night we crossed the 180th 
meridian and sailed into another Monday in west longitude. 

The reefs lie well offshore in the islands of the Lau group, 
where we intended to visit Komo, and careful navigating with a 
sharp lookout is required. When we dropped anchor in the lee of 
Komo, the natives soon noticed our arrival, lit fires on the beach 
and sat down to wait for us to come ashore. 

There are a hundred natives on Komo under one Moesi, the 
head man of the village, and no white people and no money. 
Copra was the means of exchange. A trading schooner called 
occasionally with trade goods, taking copra in payment. All the 
young men were away as in Ngau and the girls were just as 
disconsolate. 

On September 8th, we got under way from Komo for Vavau, 
in the Tongan group some 350 miles to the east. We left with a 
strong east wind which changed two days later to north, dying 
out and leaving us becalmed for two days in the vicinity of two 
volcanic islands, Tofua and Kao. The weather was hot and hazy 
and the visibility poor. Tofua is an active volcano and we saw 
smoke rising from its flat-topped crater. Kao, though reported 
extinct, seemed to have a plume of vapor ascending from its 
perfect cone. The ragged peak of the latter, now inactive, 
shows where the island’s head blew off in days gone by. 

A light southerly gave steerageway and, later, the crew set the 
spinnaker. Beating into Faihava channel early next morning, 
September 14th, we met a local cutter flying the Tongan flag, 
which is red with a white square containing a red cross in the 
upper Inside corner. We decided to make one like it to fly as a 
courtesy flag during our stay in Tongan waters. It was ready to 
hoist within the hour. 

As we did not have a large scale chart of this entrance, a sharp 
lookout was kept aloft. The wind was coming right out of 
Pulepulekai channel and we beat in until the channel became too 
narrow. Then we used the engine. 

Niafu Harbor is perfectly landlocked and is said to be one of 
the finest shelters in the South Pacific. Anchor was let go off the 
Catholic church. We heard afterwards that our Canadian ensign 
caused some speculation, being so weather-beaten as to be al- 
most unrecognizable and beyond mending any more. 

The officials came aboard looking rather severe, as we had 
asked permission to call in at Vavau. This was irregular in war- 
time unless in distress. Our not having our passports was an- 
other item that did not please them. Our ship’s papers up to that 
time had been sufficient identification for us as, according to 
Canadian maritime law, only a British-born subject can own a 
registered Canadian vessel. The officials thought we could have 
quite easily thrown the real owner overboard and taken posses- 


“As the government ways had more work than they could handle, we 
decided to do the next best thing and to careen the schooner on 
the sandy beach of Mosquito Island” 
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sion ourselves. However, we succeeded in convincing them that 
we were who we said we were and then, the formalities over, they 
were able to crack a few jokes and take an‘interest in any books 
or magazines we might have to spare. A visiting boat, providing 
the crew behave themselves, is usually a welcome break in the 
monotony of island life. All the European women and children 
had been sent to New Zealand when Japan entered the war, so 
the menfolk remaining felt much as did the maidens of Ngau 
and Matuku. 

The war had brought a false prosperity.to the islands. Allied 
troops occupied some islands in the group and money flowed 
freely. The price of the main export, copra, was high, too, but 
there was nothing for the natives to buy with their newly ac- 
quired wealth. The traders’ shelves were practically empty. 

Vavau does not have a good water supply and the chances 
were that we might not be able to get any. This problem was 
solved one night during an exceptionally heavy thunder and 
rain storm. Sleep was out of the question, so we all put on bath- 
ing suits, filled the tanks, washed our clothes, and bathed in the 
warm downpour. 

We accepted the invitation of a chief to visit his island, Pangia 
Motu, where he described the anchorage as of “dangers none 
and waters good.” It was all he said, and more, for we found a 
sheltered cove with good holding bottom, in three fathoms, 
gradually shoaling to a hard sand beach, ideal for warping the 
schooner close in and cleaning the shell, which had grown almost 
overnight, from her bottom. 

After going over the standing rigging, renewing one of the 
bobstays and overhauling the sails, we were ready to go back to 
the anchorage off Niafu village. We had far more repairing to do 
on sails and gear on the voyage home to Canada than we did 
coming down. This was only natural, after five years’ wear and 
tear. Going back across the harbor, we passed over the burnt 
remains of the steamer Clan McWilliam, which sank there in 
1927 and had never been removed. 

We took our departure from the NW point of Vavau on 





Rarotongan belles pose for their picture on the dock at Avitu village. 
In the background is the “Lorna D” and the venerable native trading 
schooner ‘‘Tiare Taporo” 


September 29th. A south wind freshened up that night and gave 
us a good lay to Rarotonga in the Cook group which lay over 700 
miles to the eastward, so that we made good time. When the lee 
jib sheet carried away, Dick, who was at the wheel, quickly 
hauled the weather sheet flat, steadying the wildly thrashing 
sail. But this was not before a flying block on the pennant had 
made a hole right through the canvas, rendering it useless until 
it could be repaired by daylight. This meant reefing the main to 
balance the lack of jib, with a consequent reduction of speed. 
But perhaps this was just’ as well, for I slept on deck that 
night and distinctly smelt the fumes of a hot oil exhaust coming 
down the wind. In the early morning Marcel sighted an empty 
box floating by. It seemed that a vessel of some sort had passed 
us fairly close during the night and if we had been going faster 
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we might have been right on her course. We carried no running 
lights. 

The jib was repaired next morning and we had several days of 
fine weather. Marcel had brought a young pig with him from 
Vavau, and it lived in a small crate lashed to the bumpkin. On 
fine days it was allowed to exercise on deck, after having its 
daily bath in a bucket of sea water, which it seemed to enjoy. 
The cat had taken a violent dislike to the pig on sight, so he 
timed his promenade to avoid a meeting, usually choosing the 
early morning when he might pick up a flying fish or two on his 
rounds. It was amusing to watch the cat adjust his legs to the 
slant of the deck. If the cat was going forward and the schooner 
was on the port tack, the legs on that side would shorten while 
those to starboard lengthened and curved like hockey sticks to 
keep him on an even keel. 

On the fifth day out, the wind hauled to the east again, with a 
heavy cross sea and overcast skies. Joe and Dick managed to get 
noon sights on most days, with occasional stars at dusk or 





At Rarotonga the entire native population turned out to speed the 
packing on ‘‘Banana Day” 


dawn. Though the weather was dull and stormy, the tempera- 
ture was not cold and the men rarely wore shirts. 

Then the wind came fair from the west and allowed the 
_ Lorna D to sail “wing and wing” for two days, a welcome 
change from the head winds that had been our lot. 

On the night of October 12th, during Marcel’s watch, on the 
port tack again, a reef in the main, Joe and Dick below, every- 
thing seemed set for a quiet and uneventful night. Then the 
wind suddenly dropped dead, leaving the schooner rolling with 
wildly slatting sails. Marcel had hardly called that the wind had 
dropped when it came back in a violent squall from the opposite 
direction and hove the schooner down till her lee rail was under 
water. Joe and Dick were on deck in a moment, releasing the 
fore and main boom tackles, which were then keeping the sails 
aback and preventing the schooner from either coming up or 
paying off. They took in the mainsail and jib and ran her off 
before the wind under the foresail. The squall quickly reached 
gale force, with thunder crashing overhead and lightning darting 
into the tremendous following seas astern. We nearly lost the 
dinghy that night and never expected to see the pig again, as he 
was as often under the water as not. But, outside of being water- 
logged, he was all right in a day or so. 

Toward morning the wind dropped, leaving a heavy cross sea, 
but the day was fine and clear. Dick sighted Rarotonga at 2:30 
that afternoon, 31 miles distant, while beating towards it in a 
moderate SE wind. We had the main village of Avarua abeam at 
8:00 p.m., distant about four miles, and hove to under the lee of 
the island for the night. Coconut frond torches flared along the 
reef where the natives were fishing, and the scent of vegetation 
and blossoms blew off the land towards us. After 14 days at sea, 
the smell was most welcome. Marcel and Dick took the Primus 
stove on deck and made hot cakes during their watches. 

On entering the harbor next morning, the officials and doctor 





A Fijian “‘one-design.” In the islands they are known as a ‘‘platform 
canoe.” They appear to have more platform than canoe. 


came off in a surf boat. They were all old friends from our visit 
there two years before. We lay in our old berth off Avitu village, 
astern of the trading schooner Tiare Taporo. Joe went ashore to. 
get a check on the chronometer for its sea rate. 

Rarotonga is famous for its hospitality and its tomatoes and 
it was not long before we had sampled both. If there is anything 
wrong with the island, it is its exposed anchorage where we lay. 
It is an identation in the fringing reef, allowing only three or 
four small craft to lie astern of one another. It lies open to the 
north and, especially in the summer months, any vessel there 
must be ready to slip her anchors and put to sea as soon as the 
glass drops and a heavy rolling swell comes in from the north, a 
warning of hurricane conditions. Some years ago, four small 
schooners were caught there. The one farthest out put to sea and 
was never heard of again. The three others could not get out in 
time and were total losses. We lay with our anchor out ahead 
and two bow lines and two quarter lines made fast to anchors on 


‘the coral on either side. 


The stores on Rarotonga were fairly well stocked, as a fruit 
steamer calls monthly for the export of bananas and tomatoes. 
Since the war, she does not come regularly and five months had 
gone by without a visit. The only thing the residents ran short of 
during that time was tobacco, so they smoked tea instead. 

While there, we met a man named E. J. Pratt, a newcomer 
who had lost his 39-foot Colin Archer cutter Vagusin a hurricane 
at Suwarrow Island in February, 1942, after coming from Eng- 
land to the Islands in search of an old friend. He made what 
is claimed to be the longest known non-stop direct voyage; 
approximately 5,800 sea miles in 84 days, from Panama to 
Rarotonga. 

When the moon was not too bright, flying fishing was popular 
among the natives. Maro used to invite Dick to go in his canoe 
as a paddler. There were five men to a canoe; two to paddle, one 
to steer, one to scoop the fish aboard with a hand net and the 
fifth to hold the flaring ‘“‘rama,”’ (torch) aloft to attract the fish. 
So there were usually flying fish for breakfast in the mornings; if 
you glanced shoreward just after sunrise, you would see a 
swimmer making for the schooner with a bunch of lettuce tied on 
the top of his head and a basket of eggs in one hand, which he 
held out of the water. : 

This was Pitou, coming aboard for his daily self-imposed task 
of looking after affairs — such as keeping other than our special 

(Continued on page 97) 








THE SOLO FLIGHT 


OF “MASHNEE” 


The Story of a 46-foot Sloop’s “French 
Leave” —Which Has a Happy Ending 


By HENRY LEE NORRIS 


ACHTSMEN of discretion who subscribe to YAcHTING 

may recall an article in the issue of February, 1944, 

entitled “‘Metamorphosis of Mashnee,” which wound up 
with the following peroration: 

“Many a dowager, ‘fair, fat and forty,’ with contours of a 
busted lounge, might well envy Mashnee, the old girl now in her 
forty-third year who, despite the pounding to which she has 
been subjected, is still as sound, as graceful, as streamlined and 
as fast as she was on her maiden voyage in 1902.” 

Whether or not thus breaking out into print turned the old 
girl’s head is hard to say, but in the teeth of the September 
hurricane Mashnee took French leave, vanished from her 
accustomed place in Larchmont Harbor, and was on her own 
for 40 hours. Exactly what happened during this interval is a 
matter of conjecture but anything may happen when a lady 
stays away from home for two nights. 

Ample hurricane warnings had been issued for several days 
prior to the storm but the Skipper had no apprehensions as to 
the safety of Mashnee as she was secured to a 400-pound mush- 
room anchor in 18 feet of water by a 68-foot heavy chain and a 
26-foot 3’’ hawser attached to a steel wire pennant. Although 
moored far out in the harbor, she was protected from the east 
by the Larchmonth breakwater and from the north and north-= 
west by the harbor shore line. To the southwest lay the. dan- 
gerous Hen and Chickens reef and, directly south, partially 
submerged Umbrella Rock, the West Harbor blinker, and 
several can buoys. 

Early Friday morning, September 15th, the indefatigable 
Joe (see February Yacutinc) phoned to the Skipper the 
startling news that Mashnee had vanished during the storm 
and the inescapable inference was that she would prove to be 
a total loss. It was inconceivable that a boat of her size — 
46’ 6” over all, 5’ 4’ draft, 61’ mast and 5-ton keel, — could,. 
unattended, outride a hurricane with wind velocity reported 
‘in excess of 90 miles per hour and mountainous seas. 

Had she gone adrift while the wind was out of the northeast, 
as it was during the beginning of the storm, she would have 
hung up on the rocks of the Westchester shore; but an anxious 


“There lay ‘Mashnee,”’ serenely riding to her own mooring and looking 
like the cat that had eaten the canary. Alongside was the salvage boat” 








*“‘Mashnee”’ is a Buzzards Bay “30” which was designed by Nat Herre- 
shoff and built by the Herreshoff Manufacturing Co. in 1902. Her 
present jib-headed rig is set on a specially made solid mast 


search revealed no signs of Mashnee. It was then surmised that 
she had gone out when the gale, attaining its greatest velocity, 
swung into the northwest, and that she was either at the 
bottom of the Sound or smashed up and strewn along the north 
shore of Long Island. 

The disconsolate Skipper hung out the crepe, attached a 
mourning arm-band, communicated with the Coast Guard and 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary, under which Mashnee is enrolled, 
notified the Glen Cove News and, last but not least, the insur- 
ance company; then anxiously awaited notice of the inquest 
and the funeral services. 

At noon on Saturday, having secured the services of the 
power cruiser Thelma, the Skipper and a sailing companion 
set out from Throgg’s Neck on an independent search. The 
Long Island shore was littered with wreckage: several large 
motor boats, two schooners, and a yawl were seen high up on 
the beach or smashed on the rocks. Off Gangway Rock, near 
the entrance to Port Washington Harbor, the Nassau County 
Police boat Chief was encountered. . 

With prompt efficiency, two-way radio communication was 
established with police headquarters and word came back that 
a yacht with a white dinghy on deck had been reported east of 
Sands Point and that apparently looters were aboard. 

The Chief, followed by the plodding Thelma, departed at 
high speed, dispersed the intruders before loss of equipment, 
then stood by. Upon rounding Sands Point the Skipper with 
high-powered binoculars first picked out the mast, then the 
crosstrees, finally recognized the hull of Mashnee, and emitted 
a roar of astonishment and glee when he observed that the mast 
was slowly swaying with the ground swell. 

Instead of being piled up on shore with hull stove in and mast 
gone, she was afloat 200 yards offshore and apparently sound, 
except for comparatively minor injuries to rails, decks and top- 
sides, the loss of a hatch cover, and somewhat extensive water 
and oil damage to interior fittings, engine equipment, and 
paint work. 

After her solo flight through one of the worst storms recorded 
on the eastern seaboard, there lay Mashnee, serenely riding to 

(Continued on page 92) 
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“We returned through Fox Island Thorofare on our way to Vinal Haven and North Haven” 


COeECECHAKO.CRUTLSE 


Part Il — Further Voyaging Among Maine’s Inviting Harbors 


By ELEANOR AND KIMBERLEY PHILLIPS 





M HE BOAT rolled a bit from the rough sea out- 
 gide, Sand Cove providing imperfect protec- 
tion. But we slept well, notwithstanding. 
Morning came and we peered hopefully from 
the porthole. But no, still foggy. Harry and I 
went ashore on a scrap salvage expedition, 
explored briefly the deserted Grindstone Neck 
Yacht Club (closed for the winter, swimming pool and all). 
In a woodshed we found a box full of old shingles, handy for 
kindling — and a bucket of coal which turned out to be abso- 
lutely unburnable. The evergreen trees would have been beau- 
tiful in clear lighting, the jagged, rocky coastline was impressive 
in its half visibility, shrouded in fog. 

Hot breakfast, and we got under way. The weather had 
cleared somewhat; we could see across the inlet, could make out 
shore markers we had passed unwittingly the afternoon before. 
Reason for visibility was an onshore wind that seemed to grow 
by the minute. We hoisted mizzen and jib, let the motor die 
and headed on a course for Sorrento, all the way across French- 
man’s Bay. The sea was considerably higher than the day 
before. Even without the mainsail we were boiling through the 
rollers, the rail occasionally awash, and spray swirling back 
from the bowsprit as not infrequently we nosed into a cross sea 
as we rounded rocky points extending out from shore to cleave 
the symmetry of recurring wave patterns. 

We had boiled along more than five miles when the sky 
darkened:and the wind continued to increase. Symptoms of fog 
showed, and we decided that the snug certainty of Winter 
Harbor was better than the unknown of Sorrento, still a good 
ten miles distant, with this water roughening. So we turned 
about, telling each other we had had a fine sail and congratulat- 
ing ourselves on the decision, as the blow continued its cre- 
scendo. Again we sailed by Mark Island light, passed beyond 
Sand Cove where we had spent the previous night and moved 


cautiously into tiny, almost river-width, Winter Harbor, which 
more than lived up to its reputation as one of the finest on the 
coast. 

Almost unbelievable was the contrast between the roar and 
bluster outside and the calm serenity of this quiet little fishing 
port. There was scarce a ripple on the flat calm of the water. 
By contrast, the weather was warm, the wind stifled by the 
protecting evergreens on shore nearby. Cheerfully, we tugged 
out of our dripping oilskins and parked them to dry for the 
morrow. Anchorage was tricky because of shallow depth, and 
limited space between other smaller boats which might “walk 
around their moorings” in the night and foul us if we let go our 
anchor too near. 

No rolling sea troubled our slumbers. Despite a howling storm 
overhead and out on the deep, Winter Harbor was tranquil. 

Morning was clearer. Wonder of wonders, there was practi- 
cally no fog — not even at seven a.m. Best compensation for 
the rotten weather we had at the start was the appreciation it 
gave us for the better than average weather we had toward the 
finish. The barometer said fair, though a stout northeaster was 
still blowing. We wasted little time, went ashore briefly for ice 
and provisions and soon were under way. 

Though cold, it was one of our best days of sailing. And what 
a treat it was to enjoy the scenery that had been.all about us 
but hidden the days before! Eleanor looked deft in her saucy 
yellow southwester. Harry had his black mackintosh, and I 
was glad for my borrowed waterproof ‘outfit. Best “buy” of 
the trip was a pair apiece of cotton work gloves from the hard- 
ware store at Winter Harbor. They were soaked wet almost 
instantly but offered welcome protection from the wind. We 
proceeded as far as Porcupine Island under jib and mizzen and 
then, with open waters and a long tack in prospect, we hoisted 
the double reefed mainsail. What a pleasure, to feel the boat 
settle in the water, and to see main and mizzen, like a team of 








Percherons hitched in tandem, pull, pull, pull! With- 
out motor, the yawl was more alive, easier to hold on 
her course, more responsive to the tiller — which was 
as it should be, of course. 

Hot soup on deck, and an exhilarating four-hour 
fight against the wind, all the way across Frenchman’s 
Bay to Sorrento. What could have been finer? As we 
neared the northern shore we decided in favor of Sulli- 
van Harbor, considerably nearer to Ellsworth, hence - 
more convenient for Harry’s taxi ride to train connec- 
tion — since this was to be his last day with us. So we 
pushed up the river and found safe anchorage, furled 
sail, bought a big lobster from a fisherman who passed, and let 
Harry go ashore to negotiate transportation while we prepared 
a farewell dinner with all trimmings. 

He was soon back withus, having telephoned for an auto- 
mobile through a friendly groceryman ashore. After dinner, we 
both went in with him, carrying the duffle that was to return 
to civilization, and to say good-bye. His driver was waiting and 
in no time he was off for a 9:30 sleeper and the next morning 
back at the office. Brrrr! Eleanor and I went for a quick walk 
for exercise and rowed back in the dinghy. It was our first night 
with a sunset, and a moon and no fog. Harry was to miss the 
fair weather installment, which was too bad, though we had had 
great fun together on those first four days. 

Lesson number one of anchoring we learned that evening. 
The rudder should be left on dead center or nearly so — not 
hard over. We had come up to our mooring point in a sharp turn 
to head into the wind and hadn’t thought to swing back the 
wheel, as I deduced in my pajama pants in the chilly moonlight 
air. I had wakened after midnight to hear the water rushing 
past the porthole. When the tidal current had quickened, the 
-boat was naturally fighting and sawing to turn against the 
flow, instead of calmly nosing into it. The anchor had set well, 
luckily, and it was quick work to spin the wheel and crawl back 
in my warm sleeping bag. Quiet reigned once again, with no 
more mad swirling and charging. 

Morning, and we had quick opportunity to make use again 
of the friendly store owner Harry had located the night before. 
Our battery was dead. The starter slumped after the first try 
and the motor couldn’t be turned over without it — couldn’t 
in fact, be budged against compression, much less whirled to 
the sputtering point. Nearby Sullivan seemed as good a place 
as any to effect repairs. Of course, the battery would be spotted 
on the far side of the engine compartment, down low, in dark- 
ness, smell and just above bilge level. But we horsed it out some- 
how and into the dinghy without spilling acid, to shore, across 
a hayfield, up a hill, and into the grocery store. 

Unshaven and greasy, I felt an unwarranted baidap. thet 
the storekeeper telephoned the service station, ‘‘There’s a 
gentleman here off a yacht in the harbor with a battery to be 
charged; better come down quick.’’ The garageman did, was 
friendly and efficient, in no time had our battery on the line 
and could loan us a spare to get out of Sullivan’s Bay so we’d 
not miss the day of sailing. Plus that, he happened to be driving 
that day to Ellsworth on another matter and would be glad to 
pick up some charcoal for us. And he could spare us four gal- 
lons of ethyl from his personal quota, sine coupons. No charge 
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Left, looking up Frenchman’s Bay from Bar Harbor, with Bar 
and Sheep Porcupine Islands on either hand. Below, the 
island-dotted reaches of the Bay. To the left is Sullivan’s 
Harbor; to the right is the Atlantic Ocean 


for the service, and a beaming smile. He was a benefactor. 

That night he came back even happier: We had asked for 
two bags, five pounds each, of charcoal briquets, our estimate 
of total requirements for the rest of the trip. He had found he 
could save two cents a pound by buying the big bag at the 
Ford garage. Proudly, he hauled out a 40-pound bundle, enough 
for a battleship. We could do no less than thank him, just the 
same. Really he did us a big favor for he introduced us to the 
treat it is to have an almost continuous fire going, the cabin 
sweet and warm, without a trace of dampness, with hot water, 
hot tea, hot soup, or hot coffee always available. To use up our 
fuel store we joked about continuous stoking, tried it experi- 
mentally, and wished we had done so from the start. 

Our garageman friend was intrigued by the idea that it was 
our first visit to Maine; insisted on driving us high up a moun- 
tain road to a deserted summer house for a beautiful .view of 
the bay in the sunset. It was just one of the many pleasant un- 
forgettables of the trip. The ruby red sky as the sun sank below 
the horizon climaxed what had been the perfect day of sailing. 

As it turned out, we could probably have done without the 
loan battery because the wind had lasted well even for the 
return back up the narrow bay. However, it was helpful and 
comfortable to have the auxiliary available when we skirted 
new waters from Sullivan to Sorrento, back into Flanders Bay, 
and along Stave Island and back again across Frenchman’s Bay 
to our anchorage of the night before. Once more, deep into the 
engine compartment to unsnap the contact clips and a splashy 
dinghy trip to shore and across the hayfield to trade back the 
“loaner” for our old wet cell, recharged with new life. With it 
the motor caught on the first trial spin. Gratefully, we paid off 
our Maine friend’s modest fee for the battery-charge, gasoline 
(the ethyl turned out to be just the amount we needed to get us 
back to home anchorage the last day to make the deadline) 
and the bushel of charcoal. We chucked it into the stern of the 
pram and jerked back to climb aboard and stoke up a big fire 
for a big dinner that evening. 

Anchors aweigh at seven next morning but not for long. I 
had one already on deck and, with the auxiliary chugging, we 
moved almost over the other heavy hook preparatory to jerk- 
ing it out of the mud. Then, allowing for usual momentum, I 
called for Eleanor to reverse the motor to prevent overshooting 
as I hauled in the heavy line. All went well for a moment — 
then the motor stalled and died. I dropped the anchor overside 
again, paid out some line, and ran astern. The trouble was 
apparent: the dinghy painter had dragged into the propeller 
wash, fouled around the shaft, jammed tight and stopped the 
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Below, Bar Harbor as seen when entering from Frenchman's 
Bay. Right, looking northward across the Bay, with Sullivan’s 
Harbor and Sorrento in the distance 


motor. After cleating the anchor rode to hold our position, we - 


thrashed and tugged at the dinghy painter. But it was really 
snarled taut. We started the motor with the shaft in neutral and 
tried to ease the shaft into reverse, but the rope had jammed 
for keeps. 

There was no middle course. The frigid water was anything 
but inviting that morning but I pulled off flannel shirt, sweater, 
wool socks and pants, tied a butcher knife on my wrist and came 
shivering on deck in my shorts. The air was so cold that (theo- 
retically only) it wasn’t too bad jumping in (’til I hit that icy 
brine!). Luckily, I had tied a husky line from the rail-to hold on 
to, for the tide rushing past the rudder was something to cope 
with. First trip down was mainly reconnoitering, with some fu- 
tile jerking on the line. Second trip down (color a mild blue, 
hands getting numb) I managed to hack off one end of the line 
near the shaft. Third trip (after wrapping myself around the 
stove and thinking up every excuse I could to prolong the thaw- 
ing out operations) finished the job. The loose end floated free. 

We secured the dinghy close to the boat (as we should have 
done in the first place), hauled in the anchor for a final time and 
headed out of the harbor for what promised to be our best day of 
sailing of the entire trip. How good it felt to crawl into warm dry 
clothes; to feel the yawl pulling nobly with her full suit of sails — 
and to slouch in the sun and enjoy the beautiful scenery on all 
sides. We crossed the bay to Bar Harbor, passing it close to miss 
nothing. We skirted along Acadia National Park, enjoying its 
rugged grandeur which we had missed because of the heavy fog 
on the entering trip. We saw Seal Harbor and passed near 
Northeast Harbor on our way through Western Way, inside 
passage to the open sea beyond. 

As we passed Great Gott and Little Gott Island we thought it 
might be fun to look up the yawl’s home harbor at Swans Island 
and accordingly headed for Bass Harbor Head (which we had 
missed seeing because of the fog the previous Saturday). From 
there as a marker we headed across to Mackerel Cove, the near- 
est harbor on Swans Island. It was nearly sunset as we passed 
the entrance spars, and dodged lobster pot markers all the way 
in. There were more of them, more closely spaced than we had 
seen anywhere on the trip. 

Immediately we had visions of a lobster stew for dinner and, 
as soon as we had anchored, we rowed ashore for milk and a 
lobster. No luck. We were able to get water and could have 
bought staple canned goods had we needed them. But that was 
all. Most of the people were lobster fishermen and their families, 
but there were no lobsters for sale. All are delivered and sold to 
the smackman immediately upon arrival back in the harbor. 
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The smackman, true entrepreneur, does not fish or put 
out pots; he merely sits on his float and buys and sells. 
This day he had finished at five and had taken his car (as 
nearly as we could tell, it was about the only one on the 
island) and had gone out for a drive that evening. “Sorry, 
we don’t know anywhere you could get a lobster 
tonight.” 

So we cached our water jars in the bushes and went for 
a walk before returning to the boat. A mile back into the 
woods we were delighted to find a patch of blueberries, 
thick and fresh. We gathered several handfuls and ate 
them on the spot, headed back, noticed that the smack- 
man’s garage was still empty, picked up our fresh water and 
rowed back across the harbor. 

That evening we saw our first seal of the trip. He was a curious 
fellow, swam close to the dinghy and kept poking his nose out of 
the water to look us over. Dog-faced, with whiskers, he slithered 
through the water like an eel. He stayed near enough so that we 
could almost see the expression in his eyes. Even after we got 
back aboard, we occasionally saw him from time to time sporting 
nearby. Later, talking to fishermen, we learned that seals were 
quite plentiful; that, in recent years, the State had placed a 
bounty- on them because of their fish-eating propensities. We 
could see the origin of names like Seal Cove, Seal Harbor, etc., 
but the only seal we saw was in Mackerel Cove. 

We spent a perfect night. A beautiful harvest moon rose al- 
most as the sun was setting. Next morning we were up early for 
another perfectly fair, sunshiny day of sailing. With a perfect 
wind we headed across Jericho Bay and around Tsle au Haut, 
past Roaring Bull Ledge and the furthest out to sea that we ven- 
tured during the entire trip. The Government censor won’t let 
us tell you what we saw that day. Thence from Isle au Haut we 
returned through East Penobscot Bay, thence via Fox Island 
Thorofare between Vinal and North Haven. In late afternoon the 
wind blew up furiously; with all sail set we really boiled through 
the narrow channel. First thought had been to stay at North 
Haven that evening but the harbor contour was poor for a south- 
west wind, so we crossed West Penobscot Bay at record clip (15 
minutes less time than the regular ferry service). The south- 
wester was picking up all the time, our port rail was awash and 
the boat handled beautifully even though the seas were breaking 
across our stern. 

The Coast Guard came out to meet us as we passed the break- 
water at Rockland. Their cruiser edged alongside to leeward, a 
man jumped aboard and made for the warm galley and the 
cruiser backed off. We were busy with sails and rigging and 
preparation for anchoring and had to leave the inspector to his 
own devices. (We were glad to have left our camera ashore in 
compliance with regulations!) 

Once we had found anchorage and had sails furled and cov- 
ered, we went below and, with our Coast Guard friend, enjoyed 
the warmth of the charcoal stove as we slipped out of wet slick- — 
ers and put on warm woolens. He was simply interested in our 
identification cards and C.G. permit; found our papers in good 
order and soon signalled for a pickup. Interestingly enough, the 
C.G. cruiser had formerly belonged to mutual friends. The in- 
spector told us that the boat was a beauty, 18 knots speed; that 
(Continued on page 100) 
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TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS YOUNG 


A New Owner Makes Some Alterations to a Victory 


By JOHN: MACHAFFIE 


sailing on Long Island Sound, the Victories are the only 
boats of their age that can still get out and take heavy 
weather with the best and newest of them. Designed by William 
Gardner in 1919 and built by Henry B. Nevins, twenty of these 
boats were launched and raced in 1920, hence this past summer 
was their 25th racing season. Three of the original twenty were 
shipped to. Texas where they are still sailing; of the remainder, 
fifteen are still on the Sound and are in active competition. 
Last year it was my good fortune to acquire Avanti; previ- 
ously I had sailed frequently as crew in Nike, the boat which 
inspired Fred Steinhardt to write “Sailor’s Progress.’”’ During 
that time I was vividly impressed with the ability of the Victory, 
especially when the wind was howling and the spray flying. The 
sailing qualities of the Victories really are exceptional, hence I 


(): ALL the classes now engaged in active ‘competitive 


couldn’t complain about their design. The two complaints I did - 


have, however, centered on the bathtub type of self-bailing 
cockpit and the block and fall arrangement of the backstays. I 
decided to remedy both matters. 

We tackled the backstays first. We had found that while 
racing and having to depend on a rather green crew, the back- 
stays were never up taut enough on the windward leg. A slide 
and lock arrangement set at the proper tension would be the 
answer but the raised deck forward stopped the slide from 
going far enough forward to clear the boom while running. 
We found that if we doubled the lower three feet of the back- 
stay the problem was solved. The solution was simplicity itself. 
A block was spliced to the backstay at a point three feet off the 
deck. Through this block we rove a piece of flexible stainless 
wire with both ends terminating at the slide on the deck. One 
end was spliced permanently in place and the other was secured 
with a snap shackle. On a beat to windward or a reach, we 
simply used the rig as all sliding backstays are used. On a run, 
we released the shackled end of the doubled section and let it 
run up to the block. This gave an additional three feet to our 
backstay, which was ample length for the purpose. The only 
difficulty we had was in jibing, as the lee backstay had to be 
reshackled before it could be slid back 
into its locked position. This, how- 
ever, ironed itself out with a little 
practice. 

The advantages of the new system 
were numerous, the most outstanding 
being the obvious improvement to 
windward. Elimination of the extra 
rope needed to operate under the old 
method and the ease of handling came 
next. Both Nike and Avanti were. 
fitted with the slides early in the 
















Left and above, the cockpit of “Avanti” before and 
aftér the cockpit alterations were completed. The 
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Designed by William Gardner in 1919, and built by Henry B. Nevins, 

20 Victories raced on Long Island Sound during the summer of 1920. 
Today, 15 of the original fleet are still in active competition 


season and the improvement in both boats was noticeable. The 
Victory Class at its meeting held a year ago voted to adopt the 
system and have it installed on the remaining boats. 

The cockpit change contemplated was a longer job and so we 
did not tackle it until the end of the season. During the summer, 
I made a few sketches showing the type cockpit I wanted. I 
talked it over with Lingard Loud, chairman of the Class, and 
the matter was subsequently brought up at one of our meetings. 
Permission was given to make the changes providing that the 
weight taken out would be replaced in new construction. This 
I was careful to do both in design and in the actual construction. 

We retained the same cockpit coamings and over all size as 
the original plans specified, but dropped the floor and seats 
some 19 inches. A new. bulkhead, several small drawers, and 
two racks for sweaters and charts supplied the finishing touches. 
Sounds simple, doesn’t it? There really wasn’t much to it but it 
did take a bit of time to complete. We now have a cockpit five 

feet wide and almost eight feet 
long. The seats are 17 inches 
above the floor and are even 
wide enough to take a nap on. 

Henry Nevins did a fine job 
when he built these boats. In 
all the woodwork that I re- 
moved I didn’t find a bit of dry 
rot, and in view of the boat’s 
age, I think that is something 
he should be proud of. When 
I realize how little need be 
done to modernize a Victory 
I agree with the many who 
have said that William Gard- 
ner was twenty years ahead of 
his time. I now have a boat 
that, from all signs and ap- 
pearances, will provide another 
fifteen years of keen competitive 
sailing. And, as the accom- 
panying illustrations indicate, 





original coamings were retained but the floor and a boat—like us mere mortals — 
seats were dropped some 19 inches. 


is only as old as she looks. 
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CRUISING THE 


By EGBERT N. BOWYER 





ARADISE is all things to all people. But for my 

5 money it consists of that short stretch of water 

rc which lies between Elizabeth City, N. C., and 

: <a? Norfolk, Va., which is usually referred to as the 

if Se Dismal Swamp Canal Route. Words are some- 

times misleading but never have I come upon a 

word which so improperly described that which 

it denominated as “dismal” in Dismal Swamp Canal. But let 
me start at the beginning. 

The day before, Aquarius — with me as skipper and my 
sister, Heloise, as mate and cook—had cruised from the 
headwaters of the Alligator River into Elizabeth City, N. C., 
finding Albemarle Sound wave-tossed by a fresh nor’wester 
and shrouded in fog-like smoke from distant forest fires to such 
an extent that the sun at noon had appeared a coppery disc 
tossed into the sky. This morning the skies were blue, the sun 
shone in all its glory, and the waters of the Pasquotank River 
were mirror-like as I cast off mooring lines, eased Aquarius 
away from the Gulf Refining Company’s dock at Elizabeth 
City, and blew for the bridge to open. 

After clearing the draw of the bridge, our course led up the 
broad and deep waters of the Pasquotank River. A few miles 
upriver the stream narrowed to a few hundred yards in width. 
Our bow waves fanned out astern in perfect geometrical pat- 
tern while dead ahead, to port and to starboard, the mirror- 
like surface of the water reflected the heavily forested shores 
with such exactness that one was almost unable to tell where 
the shoreline began and the river left off. 

Rounding a bend, I noted the railroad bridge for which I 
had been watching apparently blocking our course. Before I 
could signal for the draw to open, the bridge-tender appeared 
and waved for me to come on. Approaching from down-river, 
I was momentarily puzzled as to the location of the draw, for 
all I could see was an unbroken wall of heavy piling and tim- 
bering. Within 50 yards of the bridge, I discovered what was 


Cyprus roots in the Dismal Swamp Canal 


INLAND WATERWAY 


Part Il — Through the Dismal Swamp Canal 
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; Norfolk Advertising Board 
The George Washington Canal is a part of what is known as the “Dismal Swamp Route’’ of the Inland 


Waterway. Bleak and dismal in the winter, its swampy shores are beautiful in the temperate months 


causing the optical illusion of-a bridge without a draw. The 
river at this point runs in a nor’east to sou’west direction while 
the railroad bridge crosses the river in an easterly to westerly 
direction. Since the draw is square with the railroad instead of 
being square with the course of the river, one can’t see open 
water ahead until he has reached the draw and altered his 
course from nor’east to north for the short leg through the 
draw of the bridge. Another thing which proved slightly con- 
fusing is the fact that the draw is close to the easterly bank of 
the river and, while this factor is indicated on the chart, I 
didn’t expect to find it quite so close. 

After clearing the draw, I noted the forested shores of the 
river quickly changed from dry ground to swamp growth and 
huge cypress trees reared their heads into the sky. I could well 
imagine that the swampy shores of the river at this point 
would appear bleak and dismal during the winter but on this 
day, late in May, decked out in their newest and greenest 
leaves, the forested shores looked like a bower. 
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We passed Goat Island to port and, rounding a bend, were 
soon passing Shipyard Landing with its cluster of dwellings to 
starboard while to port the closely-spaced channel markers 
indicate Shipyard Bar. Shortly after leaving Shipyard Landing 
astern, the river makes a Sharp bend to port; Cooper Creek 
enters to starboard; the river narrows; the swamp is left be- 
hind; and pines and oaks line the banks instead of cypress and 
gum trees. At the next bend in the river, Possum Quarter 


Landing appears with its cluster of houses, most of them 


ancient and weather-beaten, but one of which, a rose-garlanded 
cottage, seemed to have been transported bodily from an 
English country lane. 

Possum Quarter Creek seemed nearly as wide as the river 
as we passed it to port with Aquarius picking up speed as I 
advanced the throttle. Two miles upriver, we passed Smithsons 
Landing to. starboard and, fifteen minutes later, left the 
meandering waters of the Pasquotank River astern and entered 
the straight reaches of Turner’s Cut which leads to the locks 


of the Dismal Swamp Canal. Heloise’s log contains this brief . 


and perfect summary of our cruise upriver to Turner’s Cut: 


“Leaving Pasquotank River, a most beautiful stream, perfect - 


mirror for its tree-lined banks.”’ 

It took us 35 minutes to cruise through Turner’s Cut to 
within sight of the lock at the entrance to the Dismal Swamp 
Canal near South Mills, N. C. The lock tender saw us coming 
and the light flashed from red to green before I had signalled. 
Entering the lock, the gates swung closed behind us and we 
found ourselves temporarily imprisoned in a dank dungeon 
roofed by blue skies. After easing Aquarius to the berth indi- 
cated by the life-belted lock-tender, I did a dumb, thoughtless 
thing. When the lock-tender extended a long pole with a boat- 
hook-like fastening on its end to me, I grasped it and began to 
swing Aquarius’ stern toward the iron rungs of a ladder built 
into the concrete side of the lock. 

“Easy there, Captain!” the lock tender cautioned, ‘Or you'll 
be jerking me overboard! If you’ll put your mooring line on the 
hook, I’ll tie you up where I want you.” 

“T’m sorry!” I exclaimed. “I’ve been so ‘used to tossing 
mooring lines up, I wasn’t prepared to have them hoisted for me.”’ 

““Most everyone makes the same mistake,” said the lock- 
tender thoughtfully, ‘“‘maybe I’d better have a =e sign 
painted and put it on the hook.” 

With mooring lines fast, fore and aft, and fenders on her 
sides, Aquarius was soon rising toward the blue sky as the 
valves were opened and the cascading water began filling the lock. 

“This is a report station,” said the lock tender, “so you can 
save time by reporting while the lock is filling.” 

I thanked him for his suggestion and, taking Aquarius’ 
papers and my own, I climbed the ladder to the top of the lock 
and went to the report station nearby. After checking the 
papers and finding them in order, the attendant asked me the 
customary questions: 

“Where are you from?” 
“Sarasota, Florida.” 

. “What is your destination?” 
. “Clinton, Connecticut.” 

. “Carrying any cargo?” 


Ororoz 
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A. “No. Personal effects only.” 

Q. Planning on spending any time in the canal?” 

A. ‘No. Hope to make Norfolk before sundown.” 

Data which also went down on the report sheet, such as home 
port, owner, length, beam, draft, power, registration number, 
and so forth, the attendant obtained from Aquarius’ papers. 

Some boatmen might feel that the time spent in answering 
the questions asked at the various report stations along the 
Intracoastal Waterway is so much time wasted in furnishing 
more red tape for petty officials in Washington to unravel 
during working hours. I disagree with them because without 
report stations invaluable data concerning the number, size, 
draft and business of the various craft using the Intracoastal 
Waterway could not be obtained and such information is 
essential if the authorities are to make the many preparations 
and improvements necessary for the best and least troublesome 
use of the Waterway. 

The hand-operated locks of the Diana Swamp Canal have 
been replaced with modern locks of the latest type and it was 
but the matter of a few minutes before I looked through the 
window of the report station and saw Aquarius, like a duck 
in a pond, resting safely in the quiet waters of the lock. We 
thanked the lock tenders for puete courtesy and consideration, 
cast. off our lines and were 
soon sailing for the first time 
in the quiet but interesting 
waters of the Dismal Swamp 
Canal. 

Traffic on U. S. Highway 
17, which parallels the Dis- 
mal Swamp Canal through- 
out most of its length, was 
temporarily halted while the 
draw of. the bridge crossing 
the canal was opened to per- 
mit us to pass through. Just 
beyond the bridge, I noticed 
a neat sign to starboard con- 
taining a brief history of the 
Dismal Swamp Canal which 
was begun in 1790 and opened 
for use in 1812. I thought of 
that ancient time when these 
waters were used by canal 
boats poled along its length 
or dragged by horses sweat- 
ing their way over tow paths 
long since vanished from 
sight and now covered with honeysuckle in full blossom. 

In places, as we cruised steadily along the canal, homes had 
been built and home-owners had planted climbing roses and 
these added their color and their fragrance to a scene which 
will ever linger in my memory. ‘They surely made a mistake 
when they named this the Dismal Swamp Canal,” I remarked 
to Heloise, “for it is neither dismal nor swampy, instead it’s 
the nearest thing to paradise I ever hope to cruise through.” 





The Elizabeth River, nearing the 
Dismal Swamp Canal 


‘The banks are covered for the most part with ancient trees, 


some oak but mostly pine and, 
where the banks permit, one can 
get glimpses of a fertile and well- 
cultivated countryside. For nearly 
a mile the bank to starboard was 
low and its trees scattered and we 
could see the stream of cars speed- 
ing up and. down the highway. 
Many of them carried licenses from 
states other than Virginia and were, 
apparently, being used by travelers. 

I could not avoid contrasting 
the differences between boat and 


The leaks at the southern entrance of 
the Dismal Swamp Canal 
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The Elizabeth City Shipyard on the Pasquotank 
River, as seen from the air 


automobile travel. While on the basis of 
speed a boat suffers sadly, on any other basis 
the odds are in favor of boating. I remem- 
bered the hot and dusty trips I’d made in 
cars along highways jammed with motorists; 
the inconvenience of having to engage ac- 
commodations and pack and unpack at the 
close of every day, and nights spent in not 
always too comfortable hotels; of eating 
meals in various cafés along one’s route. 
Then I thought of the comfort of having 
your own house with you with all its com- 
forts and conveniences; of stopping for the 
night and eating well-cooked food at your : 

own table and going to bed in your own bed; of having room 
enough in which to move about in comfort; of using waterways 
in which traffic was so slight and so uniformly courteous that 
the thought of being picked up in a hospital stretcher or an 
undertaker’s basket after an accident never occurred to one; 
and I wouldn’t have ex- 
changed places with one of 
those hurrying motorists for 
anything in the world. 

A few miles after leaving 
South Mills, we left the en- 
tire state of North Carolina 
astern and entered Virginia. 
Not long thereafter, we came 
to a short stretch of territory 
which was truly swampy, 
judging by the appearance of 
the ‘trees and undergrowth. 
Rearing high above the 
swamp, a lookout tower 
seemed almost to touch the 
wisps of feathery clouds 
which drifted like grazing 
sheep across the meadows of 
the sky. Just beyond the 
lookout tower, we passed to 
Norfolk Advertising Board port the entrance to the Lake 
Drummond Canal from which, I judged, much of the water in 
the Dismal Swamp Canal comes. Then, to starboard, we ap- 
proached a little town which our charts listed as Wallaceton, Va. 

Since the day had become warm and summerish, I slowed 
down in the hope of finding a dock to which I could moor for a 
few minutes close to a store where cooling drinks might be 
obtained and local delicacies purchased. Our time was wasted 
so far as those items were concerned for no dock appeared and 
I had no desire to risk Aquarius’ bottom by trying to moor her 
close enough to step ashore dry shod, but I made a passing 
acquaintance with a gentleman | would like to know better. 

Seated in a rocking chair on the porch of a neat house set 
among trees, he jumped from his chair when Aquarius hove in 
sight. Grabbing his granddaughter by the hand, he almost 
carried her along in his eagerness to get to the bank before we 
had passed. Noting his terest, I coasted slowly along while 
our visitor filled his eyes and fired his imagination with what- 
ever bright pictures Aquarius prompted in his vision. He in- 








quired our home port and destination, length, draft, power, 
and the type bottom. ‘Is she a good sea boat?” and “How 
does she handle under canvas?” were other questions he fired 


- at me in the moments of our passing. 


‘Some day,’’ I told Heloise as we drew away from him, “I’m 
going on a cruise so arranged as to permit me to stop and spend 
a week, if need be, in visiting interesting people or in seeing 
interesting sights and exploring waterways which intrigue my 
fancy. Cruising on schedule forces one to miss too much.” 

Then my mind was occupied by the problem of passing the 
tug Betty Arline, of Elizabeth City, as she came steaming down 
the middle of the canal as though she were the only duck in the 
pond. Realizing that the action of her propeller in the com- 
paratively narrow waters of the canal might well suck Aquarius 
against her, I steered to starboard until I was nearly against 
the bank. Just then the skipper of Betty Arline realized the 
situation and cut his power and coasted past but even then 
Aquarius surged toward the tug alarmingly in answer to the 
pull of the currents set up by the tug’s propeller. “Too few 
boatmen realize the inherent danger of collision when passing 
other boats too closely or in narrow waterways without taking 
the precaution of slowing down or cutting off the power en- 
tirely during the moment of passing,’ I remarked as I put 
Aquarius back onto her course. 

Shortly after passing Betty Arline, we were passing through 
the draw of an abandoned railroad bridge the span of which 
stuck up in the air like a miniature Eiffel Tower. Less than a 
mile north of the draw, we entered the lock at Deep Creek, Va. 
We were soon dropped twelve feet, the gates opened and we 
were under way again and entering Deep Creek with salt water 
again under the keel. 

Cruising down Deep Creek, I was struck with the sudden 
change from the oaks and pines and other trees one associates 
with inland waterways, to the gnarled and twisted pines so 
often found near tidal waterways. Deep Creek meanders through 
an extensive marshland before entering the broad channel 
leading into Norfolk. The treeless expanse of marsh and the 
unmistakable smell of salt water, while quite a contrast to the 
sights and smells we had experienced while cruising through 
paradise, were not unwelcome. 

The sun was setting as we entered the main channel so, since 
I had no desire to cruise into the congested waters of Norfolk 
after dark, I steered her out, of the channel and anchored for 
the night at the end of one of the most pleasant days I ever 
spent on water anywhere, a veritable cruise through paradise. 
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Year ‘round service in the Offshore Patrol provides object lessons in design and construction. It is 
also a full and conclusive test of the design and durability of a boat’s equipment and its installation 


A SEAGOING TESTING LABORATORY 


Part Il — Engines, Propellers, Rudders and Steering Gears — Their Pros and Cons 


By GILBERT DUNHAM, Chief Boatswain, USCGR 


have been deprived of the use of their engines be- 

cause they could not be cranked by hand. Starters 
have given considerable trouble, not due to any inherent fault 
but because they get wet or the battery is low or the magnetic 
switch gets sick. Sometimes the starter gear fails to disengage 
from the ring: gear on the flywheel — and that isn’t good. Any- 
way, we feel pretty strongly that small to moderate sized engines 
should be installed so they can be cranked. 

There’s no question but that a good pan under the engine is 
of great importance when it comes to a matter of keeping a 
clean, sweet bilge and I think considerable time and thought 
should be devoted to its installation. Several of the boats here 
have been designed with watertight floor timbers or, in some 
cases, bulkheads forward of the engines — sometimes both for- 
ward and abaft. One reason for these is, of course, to prevent oil 
and grease from getting to the bilge proper; another is to restrict 
a possible fire to the engine room itself. When the bilge is divided 
into several compartments, the bilge pumping system must of 
necessity be more complicated. Instead of one suction pipe or 
hose to the deepest part of the bilge there have to be two or 
three, and each must be fitted with a shut-off valve. It also 
means two or three strainers to be kept clean. Incidentally, the 
best strainer I’ve ever seen or used is a simple one. Alf Loomis 
described it in a YacuT1ne article a good many years ago and 
he certainly had something. Take one long or several shorter 
lengths of copper or bronze wire screening, wrap it into a fairly 
large, loose ball over the end of the suction pipe, using wire for 


(): NUMEROUS occasions, boats in the Offshore Patrol 


seizing. This type of ‘strainer has a great amount of useful 
surface and as a result almost never becomes clogged. 

If the engine is installed in an accessible location with good 
room around it and equipped with a proper oil pan, I see no 
reason for dividing the bilge into sections from the standpoint of 
cleanliness. Considered as a fire hazard, I’d still rather take my 
chances with an open, undivided bilge, with the engine pretty 
much in the clear where you can work on it and see every part of 
it — even underneath. : 

Ventilation of the engine space is covered by Coast Guard 
regulations. Irrespective of these, however, I feel that there 
should always be installed at least one vent of a type which will 
suck air out of the space regardless of wind direction or the boat’s 
heading. This can be one of several types but, generally speaking, 
something on the order of a Liverpool head will do the job and 
do it day and night. We’ve had considerable experience here 
with various types and I’ll go into the matter of results later on. 
If air can circulate throughout the entire bilge and can enter it 
through an open grating, there doesn’t seem much need for 
being concerned about getting it to the carburetor by a separate 
intake. 

Engine exhaust systems may be arranged in so many different 
ways that I shall speak only generally on the subject. We have 
had several kinds of trouble with them. One is that they just go 
to pieces from salt water corrosion. This first becomes apparent, 
with one or more small leaks in the line. Whether the pipe is 
copper or galvanized steel doesn’t seem to matter a great deal, 
the pin holes develop just the same. They can be repaired but 
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it’s a losing battle and you might as well replace the whole line 
or the section affected. Of course, this doesn’t happen except 
after long service and there’s nothing much that can be done 
about it but the point I want to stress is this: if the exhaust is 
laid out and installed so as to be easily removed without having 
to cut away bulkheads and interior furniture, the replacement 
cost will be much reduced. Some of the exhausts in this fleet are 
so contorted that a ferret would have a tough time tracing them. 
After the war, I think there will be more and more tendency 
toward cooling marine engines with fresh water. This will 
naturally mean a longer life for them and, if the fresh water is 
run through the jacketed portion of the exhaust, there will be 
less trouble from corrosion there. 

Our worst difficulty has been from sea water getting back 
through the exhaust system into the engine. In several instances, 
it’s been necessary to put a gate valve in the line. This is kept 
closed except when the engine is running. It has been done only 
as an expedient, however, and, except in unusual situations, the 
use of such a valve shouldn’t be necessary. In a few cases, the 
high point in the exhaust simply hasn’t been high enough above 
the outlet in the stern. When a good sized sea comes up under 
the counter, or over it, the pipe picks up enough water to over- 
come all hurdles in its down hill race to the engine when the old 
girl starts her tobogganing act down the front of the sea. This 
problem can be pretty well licked by using a vertical type muffler 
and running the pipe as high as possible at some one spot, or 
keeping the muffler high. If the line runs from the engine over 
to the side of the hull and thence aft along the side to the stern, 
there’s apt to be trouble. You pick up water on one roll; itruns 
forward when she pitches and into the engine when she rolls the 
other way. One of our best boats has such a setup and, while it 
takes a rather peculiar condition of wind and sea to do the trick, 
it has happened two or three times and the vessel has been laid 
up for engine work for a considerable period. It’s much better 
to keep the exhaust near the midship fore and aft line whenever 
possible. : 

Another one of our troubles has been due to carrying the en- 
gine exhaust water to the unjacketed portion of the exhaust pipe 
at a point where it was possible for it to get back into the engine. 


It would happen only when the vessel was heeled or when she: 


was rolling badly, but it just goes to prove that you can’t be too 
careful in your planning, and that a bit of extra thought in the 
beginning can save much grief later on. 

If the exhaust pipe leads aft horizontally from the engine for 
any distance or if it rises away from the manifold, I think the 
installation of a condensation trap would be a good plan. If an 
engine is idle for very long, there’s bound to be enough conden- 
sation inside the pipe to get back into the valve chambers. In 
small amounts, maybe, but enough to cause damage. Such a 
trap need be nothing more than a vertical pipe hung below the 
exhaust within a few inches of the engine manifold. It can be ten 
or twelve inches long, more or less, depending on space available 
and should be fitted with a valve at the bottom. This can be 
opened at regular intervals to drain off any accumulation of 
water. 

Engine throttle control rods and cables have, in a good many 
_ cases, given trouble because they weren’t sturdy enough or be- 
cause they weren’t installed carefully enough. These controls 
are in constant use and, while there’s no great stress on them as 
a,rule, they are quite apt to be put into a boat too hurriedly, 
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more or less as a last minute detail that had to be finished before 
the trial trip. Reverse controls are something else, but the same 
holds true as to installation — only more so. Some of our boats 
have been equipped with remote or power controls. I have no 
doubt that, properly- installed and maintained, they can be 
satisfactory but, wherever they have been dependent on elec- 
tricity for their operation —and most of ours have — and 
wherever physically practicable, we have replaced them with 
manual controls. I don’t mean by this statement to condemn such 
things. In some cases, where the engine is located at a distance 
from the wheel, they’re a necessity — but if it is at all possible 
to use a manual control, you at least know that it’s the nearest 
to being absolutely positive under all conditions, but only if it is 
properly installed. When you’re in a tight spot, it’s not much 
fun to have any part of a boat’s equipment fail. There are all 
kinds of fancy gadgets for boats on the market. Some of them 
are swell but don’t use anything for an important function unless 
you're sure of it, particularly in strenuous work such as ours. 

Stuffing boxes and stern bearings have held up well consider- 
ing the use they’ve had but in some cases the inside stuffing 
boxes have been well nigh impossible to reach for tightening 
— and somehow or other it is helpful to be able to take up on 
them occasionally. 

This just about: brings us to the question of center line pro- 
peller drives versus off center. The whole matter has been pre- 
sented often enough in article after article in the yachting maga- 
zines. Phil Rhodes and Ken Davidson have had considerable to 
say on the subject in former issues of Yacutina. Also, as I 
recall, solid and feathering wheels were compared as to their 
respective drag, etc. I feel quite safe in saying that if you should 
so much as mention “off center drive” to any of the boys here 
who have been shipmates with-one you’d see a queer, wild ex- 
pression creep into his eye. He’d probably say “Are you kid- 
din’?” In other words, they aren’t popular here. There may be 
some advantages but they don’t weigh much with the fellows 
who have used them. The matter of relative drag doesn’t mean 
much to an outfit like this but, for those to whom it does, the 
aforementioned articles should prove interesting. I will list a few 
of the disadvantages which have been the most criticized. 

The off center drive is far more liable to be damaged by drift- 
wood because of its exposed position. When under both sail 
and power (which is not a rare sight to see these days) the pro- 
peller is, to be sure, well immersed in solid water while on one 
tack, but on the other — oh my! The chances of fouling lines 
around the shaft seem to be far better than with the center line 
drive. Doing such a thing may be ascribed to carelessness but, 

(Continued on page 102) 
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‘Apparently the latest hurricane decided to show that rules, calculations’ and 


formulae on moorings are all! right as far as they go . . 


. and then they go!” 


LESSONS FROM THE HURRICANE 


Despite Rule Books, Calculations and Formule, the 


“Big Wind” Always Teaches Us Something New 


By WILLIAM B. LAUB 


OW THAT boat owners along the New England 
coast seem to be in the hurricane belt, perhaps 
it might be well to examine further some of the 
lessons we believed we learned from the blow of 
1938. Apparently in this latest storm the Scourge 
of the Tropics decided to show yachtsmen that 
tule books, calculations and formule on moor- 
ings are all right as far as they go . . . and then they go! 
The moorings, I mean! 

From observations in Manhasset Bay, Long Island, where 
fully 50 per cent of the anchored boats were swept ashore and 
- many hopelessly wrecked or, in a few cases, dragged their 
anchors far out of position, there was at least one thing wrong 
with the mooring specifications. 

I know that boats went ashore though they had moorings that 
met the requirements and had been recently inspected. Some 
were beached because shackle pins let go; in other cases, manila 
and sisal pennants (especially the latter) chafed through, but in 
several instances boats with mushroom anchors and chain known 
to be well above specified weight moved them far out of position. 
There can be only one reason for this when these boats that drag 
show no signs of having been fouled by other boats. Their scope 
of chain is insufficient. 

In many of our anchorages, boats are so crowded together that 
it is impossible to swing to an ample scope of chain. My own 
boat, a heavy 42-foot yawl, is moored to a 600-pound mushroom 
with 54” chain in about ten feet of water, but I can have only 





50 feet of chain, which isn’t enough in a hurricane tide and a 
short, high sea when a boat stands on her ends for two or three 
hours. In my case, the boat didn’t drag her anchor but I am 
convinced that it was only because her main pennant let go and 
she fell back on an emergency pennant hastily rigged at the last 
minute —a manila anchor rode — which snatched the bitts 
and windlass off the forward deck and then paid out to the 
bitter end, giving the lucky ship a scope of about 250 feet. 

As for the sea that can be piled up in a supposedly sheltered 
harbor; a friend of mine who stayed aboard a big Friendship 
sloop said that her whole bowsprit, steeved up high in the air, 
frequently disappeared under water. 

What is the solution to the problem of scope in these crowded 
anchorages? It is certainly not heavier anchors and chain. You 
can lift almost anything when that wall of high water comes 
during a hurricane. My belief is that clubs and others super- 
vising yacht anchorage areas must revise their charting of 
facilities and give boats more room even if it means extending 
these areas or limiting the number of boats accepted. It is use- 
less to drop a big anchor anywhere and expect it to stay with a 
steep angle of chain in a blow lasting for hours where a sea can 
be piled up. My own boat needs a minimum of 100 feet of chain 
for safety but I cannot swing to it without fouling others. 

Scope is of vital importance, but there are other things. I 
believe that there should be two shackles at each end of the 
chain, rigged so that the emergency shackles will take the 
burden if the main shackles break. There should be two pen- 
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nants, with the emergency pennant rigged when warning comes 
of a tropical storm approaching or even when a boat is to be left 
unattended for any length of time. 

There is a possibility, too, that the lack of a swivel may result 
in a twisted chain, seriously shortening it. However, some boat 
owners refuse to use a swivel, declaring that the connecting pin 
is likely to pull out. Besides, they say, you can’t twist a heavy 
chain buried in the mud most of the time. Others will admit this, 
but point out that with no swivel a wire pennant will kink and, 
besides, an oversize swivel is the answer to possible pin weak- 
ness. I am on the side of the swivelers. 

The problem of scope might be solved in some areas by using 
two mushroom anchors on a heavy chain bridle with one end of 
the bridle longer than the other. This, in effect, would provide 
more scope in a heavy blow while, normally, the boat would ride 
to the main anchor. 

This last storm certainly emphasized again the fact that no 
deck fittings of any type can be trusted to bear the stress of 
holding a small boat in a hurricane. One 50-foot ketch went on 
the beach in Manhasset Bay, only because a windlass bolted to 
the deck gave way. My boat snapped off a 4” by 4” oak bitt 
that was stepped in the keel, as sound and solid a stick as I ever 
saw. Pennants should be made fast to the mast on a sail boat; 
in the case of a light spar stepped through a cabin top, a bridle 
should be rigged from the stern and around each side of the 
house to furnish a bight forward to which a pennant can be made 
fast. Power boat owners should stop trusting to cleats or small 
windlasses bolted to forward decks. 

As for the pennant question, my preference is for galvanized 
wire rope, not spliced but looped with wire clips, not clamps, and 
renewed every year or at least turned end for end — once. One 
such 54” diameter pennant held my boat through the 1938 
hurricane; in this one, the clips on the outboard end slipped 
because they had not been bolted down properly. 

Stainless steel pennants I suspect of setting up electrolysis in 
galvanized iron shackles under salt water. I do not know this to 
be a fact but I do know of stainless steel pennants and shackle 
trouble in several cases. 

Manila pennants, if of proper size and in good condition, are 
certainly safe but I wouldn’t tie up a dog with sisal. Chafing 
gear is imperative on rope pennants and provision should be 
made to keep all types of pennants from jumping out of chocks. 

Do all these things and follow the advice of all the experts and 
a note of despair is unescapable. You’ve got to have luck in a 
hurricane! Freakish things always happen and luck rides the 
wind like an angel and a witch. You have to woo an angel to get 
such results as this, for instance: In the latest storm, a New York 
“Thirty” sailed herself safely to leeward through a crowded 
fleet and hit a beach standing up where she remained perfectly 
balanced on her keel and at least ten feet above normal high 
water. The owner got shores under her before his luck ran out 
and she was soon back at her mooring without a scratch. 

A Matthews cruiser rode out the blow without moving her 
anchor and, three days later, suddenly drifted away 
from it in a dead calm. A shackle pin had broken and 
probably a slack pennant slipped off the fractured 
end of the pin. 

A Victory Class sloop parted her pennant and went 
to windward! She was found, not badly damaged, on 
a beach to the northward of her mooring which would 
indicate that she hove to quite ably in the early hours 
of the hurricane when the wind was northeast. 

This performance has in it one important lesson. 
We all know that power boats rarely ride in the eye 
of the wind when at anchor. Many sailing vessels 
must do more tacking around a mooring in winds of 
hurricane force than most of us realize. When heavy 
roller chocks are ripped off bowsprits, as they fre- 
quently are, this would indicate sudden terrific 
stresses such as coming about and falling off on a tack. 


“I know that boats went ashore though they had moorings 
that met the requirements and had recently been inspected.” 
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We know they take knockdowns. And rope pennants chafe more 
on bobstays than anywhere else. In anticipating the next West 
Indian howler, it might be well to try to prevent or reduce this 
tacking or at least foresee the possible results. Your boat may 
not repeat the performance of the Victory! 

As further evidence of the ability of a sailing vessel to go to 
windward under bare poles, this time with the aid of a real sea- 
man, there is the case of Billy Bones II, a schooner well known 
as a charter boat at the time of the 1938 hurricane. She was at 
her mooring in Manhasset Bay, Long Island, and Captain John 
Stagg, her owner, was aboard. He saw that her manila pennant 
was being cut through in spite of chafing gear. He started his 
engine but it could not push the boat against the wind. For- 
tunately, when the pennant let go, she fell off on the starboard 
tack toward open water and, taking the wheel, Stagg found that 
the schooner would point up just enough to make a little money 
on a tack. He realized he’d never get her about when he neared 
the other side of the harbor so, with the engine helping, he jibed 
her. Back and forth he tacked and jibed through most of the 
hurricane without going to leeward, until its force was spent 
and he could power to windward to a safe anchorage. However, 
if several doughty yachtsmen should try this in one small harbor, 
heaven help the fellow caught on the port tack! . ; 

Of course, many people have done all the right things in 
preparation for dangerous storms and then failed to secure a 
forward hatch with the result that the boat is sunk. Or they 
neglect absolutely nothing and some carelessly anchored vessel 
to windward cuts them in half or tears off all top hamper. 

Regarding the possible recurrance of these blows, you may 
have heard rumors that meteorologists now are able to forecast 
general weather conditions far in advance and that they see the 
hurricane hatchery slowly moving northward. Actually, prac- 
tical weather men fervently wish that nature could be trusted to 
be sufficiently consistent for long range prognostications. They 
say she definitely cannot be so trusted. 

There has been a long range weather service operated in 
California with subscribers whose business is affected by the 
weather. It is a system of forécasting based on the theory that 
weather patterns are inclined to follow precedent and that a 
meteorological picture, carefully plotted, then checked against 
similar patterns in past weather history will produce the same 
results. 

There are many hurricanes every year in and around the 
region of calms north of the equator. They are carried westward 
by the trade winds and gradually recurve to the northward. 
Any one of them may continue northward along the Atlantic 
coast. The pressure pattern controls their paths. Hills of high 
pressure deflect them; valleys of low pressure attract them. It 
was persistent and widespread low pressure areas all along the 
Atlantic coast that caused the storms of ’38 and ’44 to cruise to 
the north and veer inland, or close to the beach, pouring through 
a trough. The United States Weather Bureau began plotting the 

(Continued on page 97) 
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PITY THE 
POOR DINGHY 


Some Random Thoughts on Their Care 


By W. H. de FONTAINE 


ingly on yoursummer cruises, lying docilely in the broiling 

sun when you are becalmed_or leaping playfully when you 
boil along before a hard westerly. She carries you to the town 
dock and lies patiently rubbing her fenders gently against her 
neighbors while you go uptown to the movies. When you come 
down at midnight to go aboard, she is waiting for you — with 
thwarts damp with dew perhaps— but willing to do your 
bidding uncomplainingly. 

_ You may load her down with ice and coal, pile duffle into her 
until she is almost awash or fill her with your ribald companions 
until she is carrying five or six times her own weight, yet she 
always serves you without complaint. She will lie-on the club 
float for a week, bottom up in the scorching sun, while you forget 
all about her, yet be ready to go at the drop of a hat when you 
come down on Saturday, flip her over and shove her into the 
water. Surely, a willing and helpful cruising companion with 
such endearing qualities deserves better treatment than falls to 
the lot of most dinghies. 

I remember seeing the bottom of a fine little dory-built skiff 
that had been put overboard in the spring with only one coat of 
paint on her. She had lain in the water all summer with never 
a word of complaint but, when she was hauled in the fall, her 
owner was chagrined to discover. that her entire bottom was 
honeycombed with worm holes. A’ couple of coats of anti-fouling 
paint would have prevented this and have saved her owner the 
cost of a new bottom. 

Then there was the case of the flat-bottomed skiff that was 
left under the shelter of her mother ship, bottom up, to be sure, 
but completely uncovered. The snows of winter and the driving 
rains of spring attacked her planking and her seams and, when 
the hot winds of early summer came out of the west and dried 
her out, you could almost hear her fastenings complain. And, to 
top off her ill treatment, she was used as a scaffold by her owner 
and his friends when they were at work on her mother ship in the 
spring. They hauled her out from her inadequate shelter and 
stood upon her bottom to reach the topsides. Is it any wonder 
that she developed checked planks and leaks which caused her 
thoughtless owner, deservedly to be sure, much discomfort. 

I have seen dinks lying on their sides against the side of a 
shed without any covering whatever: I have seen them left in 
the open on their bottoms — to catch every passing shower, 
whose water will later turn to ice and, with inexorable pressure, 
force the planking apart: I have actually seen dinks piled like 
cordwood in the aisles of the bath houses of a well-known yacht 
club. This was a case of absentee ownership for they had all been 
left to the tender mercies of a launchman for winter storage. 


(Sieve the faithful dinghy. She follows you uncomplain- 


R. H. Anthony 
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Ellsworth Ford . 
Artistically pleasing, but this is no way to leave a dinghy. Snow 
covered sailing dinks on the lawn at Larchmont 


And it wasn’t all his fault, either, for he had been given no 
instructions, no room and no materials with which to build 
proper dinghy racks. 

One of the finest arrangements for taking care of dinghies is 
that at the Royal Canadian Y.C., at Toronto. Here, to be sure, 
the boats are not utility dinks, but are really little racing yachts. 
Each owner has his individual house or storage shed, giving on 
to a launching platform, or dock, which is only a few inches 
above the water. After a race, the boats are hauled up on the 
platform, unrigged, placed on a dolly or cradle and rolled into 
the shed. The spars and sails are stored with care. In addition, 
there is room in these storage sheds so that some owners have 
installed sideboards at which one may drown his sorrow or 
celebrate his victory after the race. Here, too, one may change 
his clothes. There is also room for a workbench and for tools 
with which to keep the boat in tiptop racing form. In fact, our 
Canadian friends have worked out what seems to be a perfect 
layout for dinghy sailing. They have one great advantage over 
those of us who live on salt water and that is that they have no 
changing tide level to contend with. A seven foot tide would 
make their arrangement more difficult to attain. 

At the Essex Y.C., on the Connecticut River, where the rise 
and fall of tide is about 31% feet, the handicap of the changing 
water level has been overcome by installing a steeply sloping 
ramp so that the boats may be launched or hauled at any tide. 
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Bruff Garrett 
Above, dinghy storage at the Royal Canadian Y.C. This 
would be difficult with a big range of tide. Left, the dinghy 
float at the Barrington Y.C. 
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The boats are kept on individual dollies with casters and are 
stored in a large, common room that has wide, barn doors. 
Spars are stowed.on racks overhead and sails are kept in lockers. 

The Norwalk Y.C., at Norwalk, Connecticut, has installed a 
long and steeply sloping ramp equipped with rollers so that 
dinks may easily be hauled up onto the dock which is, at times, 
12 or 15 feet above the water. Here the boats are turned bottom 
up and are safe from going adrift or from chafing but are exposed 
to the heat of the sun. This arrangement would be improved by 
the installation of a canvas awning to protect the boats. 

If you want to see the ultimate Rosenfeld 
in dinghy care and storage, you 
must turn your eyes to the instal- 
lations of your Uncle Sam. With 
adequate funds at his disposal, he 
has gone the whole hog on the 
small boat question. Even think- 
ing about the arrangements for 
keeping dinghies at the Coast 
Guard Academy at New London, 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
and the Naval Training Station at 
San Diego, makes my poor civilian 
mouth water. They really have to 
be seen to be appreciated and there 
is little point in describing them 
for they are far beyond the means 
of the mere taxpayer. 

Every yacht club that makes 
any pretense of catering to the 
needs of its members should pro- 
vide one or more floats which are 
set aside especially for dinghies; 












The commodious dinghy floats at the 
Larchmont Y.C. during a Frostbite 
regatta. Here is amble room to rig 
the dinks prior to the races, and for 


spectators during the contests 
Rosenfeld 




































































R.H. Aathiony 
Nuzzling one another like playful pups. The Rooky Class of the 
Cohasset Y.C. at the dinghy float. Here good fenders would be a 

real asset 


most of them do. The excellent facilities of the New Bedford 
Y.C, at Padanaram, the Huntington Y.C., the Manhasset Bay, 
Larchmont and American Yacht Clubs.and the Jackson Park 
and Chicago Yacht Clubs come to mind, but there is still room 
for improvement in most clubs as far as dinghy care is concerned. 
As these little boats are not only ideal for the youngsters to 
learn their sailing in but also offer their elders no end of enjoy- 














































































































Five men in a'‘nine-foot boat. Weight 
of passengers about 650 pounds; 
weight of boat about 100 pounds. 
One of the Dyer Dhows, a new 
design which will be much in evidence 
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ment as day sailing or racing craft, 
it behooves the board of directors 
of any live club anxious to en- 
courage sailing to give a thought 
to the facilities provided for the 
care of dinghies. 

As to the winter care of your 
dinghy; wash her clean with fresh 
water and a good washing powder 
and hose her out. Store her indoors 
or under a shed, bottom up on a 
pair of horses. If she must be 
stored in the open, cover her over 
carefully with a piece of canvas; 
an old sail will do. Be sure that the 
tops of the two horses lie in the 
same horizontal plane, otherwise 
your boat may be given a perma- 
nent twist. Let the stern down 
carefully onto the horse. If one 
gunwale touches before the other, 
insert a block or wedge under the 
higher one so that pressure will be 
equal with no tendency to twist. 

During the winter is an excellent time to take off the paint or 
varnish preparatory to commissioning her in the spring. A good 
grade of paint remover is best for this purpose as burning may 
damage the thin planking. If your dink is lapstrake construction 
and has been leaking, let her dry out thoroughly, then clean out 
any dirt that may have worked its way in between the faying 
surfaces of the laps. A good strong stream of water from a hose 
should do the trick. Let her dry again, pour into the seam a small 
quantity of Kuhls or Jefferys aviation quality marine glue that 
has been thinned about half-and-half with turpentine. This 
may be squirted from an oil can if the orifice is large enough. 
If not, cut it back until the hole is larger. I flattened the spout 
of my oil can so that it extrudes a ribbon of glue and it works 
quite satisfactorily. After the above treatment and before the 
glue thickens, you may want to go over some of the rivets and 
tighten them. You will want help for this, someone to hold a 
weight against one side while you strike from the other with a 
peen hammer. 





(Continued on page 92) 


The storage shed for the Penguin fleet at the U. S. Naval Training 
Station, San Diego, California. Official U. S$. Navy photo 
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Not a “floating greenhouse” but a sturdy and utilitarian hull of attractive appearance 








Sf YACHTING'S DESIGN * REELS 


THIRD PRIZE: POWER CRUISER BY A PROFESSIONAL DESIGNER 


Designed by WILLIAM H. MILLETT 


Judge’s Comment: This cruiser is 34 feet 10 inches over all, 
10 feet 6 inches extreme beam and 3 feet 1 inch draft. To the 
owner who wishes to incorporate new building materials and 
modern mechanical devices in a hull which may be described as 
‘conservatively modern,” this design is of particular interest. 

There is much in what the designer says, and which his design 
confirms, as to there being ‘ample room to get around on deck.”’ 
In recent years, there has been a growing tendency for archi- 
tects to design cruisers having foredecks which are difficult to 
get to and next to impossible to stay on. To the skipper who 
wishes to cruise, this is‘a consideration of no small importance. 
Her after cockpit; which is watertight and self-bailing, is roomy, 
being 7 feet 6 inches long, which should meet with the enthu- 
siastic approval of all fishermen. 

Going below decks, it is seen that the designer has endeavored 
not only to use the available space advantageously but also to 
use recently developed materials and equipment which are 
certain to be available for postwar construction. The stateroom, 
which sleeps two, is 8 feet long and should be extremely com- 
fortable. Aft are the galley, toilet room, and — wonder of won- 
ders — a sizable general store room. Cooking will be done by 
electricity and the cook’s chores are lightened by the convenience 
of hot and cold running water. 

The deckhouse provides every convenience for the operator, 
with accompanying devices ranging from a fog penetration de- 
vice to a ship-to-shore telephone! The engine room is unusually 
large for a craft of her size. The power plant is specified as a 
Gray Super-Six, in addition to independent units for heating, 
lighting and air conditioning. 


_Designer’s Comment: In making the preliminary studies which 
eventually developed into my design for a postwar motor cruiser 
for YacuTine’s design contest, I gradually became convinced 
: of one main thought which influenced my design throughout 
and amounted to this: I couldn’t bring myself-to incorporate 
any resemblance to a floating greenhouse in my design, but rath- 
er became strongly convinced that Mr. Average Boat Owner 


will want more particularly a good sturdy hull devoid of too 
many fancy wrinkles, but still possessing modern looks, plus 
more speed and reliability than heretofore, and (here is where 
the new ideas will come in) full of all new gadgets for his comfort, 
convenience and safety. Of course many, even most of them, we 
cannot talk about now, but it doesn’t hurt us any to dream, and 
neither is it at all expensive. 

So the first thing I set out to do was to prepare an attractive 
modern design that would be smart in appearance, attracting 
attention not in a flashy impractical way but quite evidently 
as the result of a distinguished line of ancestors. No one need be 
ashamed of her looks, even if she isn’t a glass-enclosed hot box. 
In addition, there is ample room provided for getting around on 
deck to handle all the small tasks which crop up, without need- 
ing spiked shoes and an Alpine guide. 

When it comes to getting you there in case it looks like dusty 
going or when you haven’t much time on your vacation, she can 
do that too, for there is a really sweet engine room layout, 
as per plans set forth. Just now it’s necessary to lie back and 
dream of how comfortable two or three or even four persons can 
be in this boat day after day, or how much a dozen or so friends 
will enjoy an all-day sail with perhaps a little fishing thrown in. 

Now that I have you all worked up about “a life on the 
bounding main,” we had better get down below and find out 
why I think this is such a swell home, not boat but home, so 
here we go! Away up in the bow is that good old catch-all the 
forepeak, and good sized too, perhaps you can get even more 
junk in it than customarily has to be stowed there. 

Next is a fine large stateroom. There are two comfortable, 
high berths, one on each side, with the very latest rubber im- 
pregnated, sea hair mattresses, newest type rayon covers, 
drawers and open suitcase storage under each, a seat forming a 
shoe nook between. At the after end of the port berth is a good 
sized wardrobe and on the starboard side is a combination bu- 
reau and locker with a seat. The floor will be covered with the 
latest development in floor covering, soft and resilient to the feet 
and easy to clean. 
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The after cockpit and the forward deck are designed to be used. One can get about them without needing spiked shoes or an Alpine guide 


Next aft on the starboard side will be the galley with electric | and-stateroom. The engines as shown are Gray Super-Six with 


stove, oven and broiler, ice box, and hot water at your finger 2:1 reduction gear and V drive. They are mounted in the stern 
tips. The sink will be glass, and the whole galley will be done in = with plenty of space around them, while under the deckhouse 
plastic trim moldings, steel and glass dressers, cupboards, etc. floor are two 120-gallon fuel tanks, probably made of plastics. 

On the port side is a large general storeroom for all sorts of | The tanks will be set in pans.to catch any possible leak, and 
supplies and clothing, which accumulate when a boat is used as —sr remote control shut-off valves will be provided at the tanks and 


a home. Then comes the toilet room, with controlled from the wheel. The entire space 
electric fixtures and push buttons for the hot 





















































is provided with automatic fire-extinguishing 
and cold water and lockers with glass doors. cian equipment. Not only is natural inlet and 
In the deckhouse, the controls are on the | exhaust ventilation provided through inlets 
port side and will have every device existing, | in the top of the house, transom openings, 
about many of which little can be said. There ° etc., but electric exhaust blowers are pro- 
will be radio direction finder, fog penetration | | y og vided, and also in the galley. 
device, probably television, automatic steer- ) There will be an extra 110-volt generator 
ing, depth sounder and ship-to-shore tele- \t independently driven, and also an air condi- 
phone. While a steering wheel is shown, tioning unit. The main motors would have 
probably levers operating Sperry Exactor be ¢ 110 volt 1500 watt generators. Heating of 
hydraulic controls, similar to the gear used co quarters will be accomplished through the 
on our big bombers, will be used. = <= latest electric heaters. A water tank of 100 











The L-shaped seat on the starboard side 
will form excellent sleeping space for two 
extra guests, while there is room for a couple 
of small ‘Space Ship” chairs in the newest Th ; h k 
style. A large chart table with bookcase and i Snee 200m. ced tre-tenk space run 
bar under it is on the forward end, starboard rom the stern to the forward end of the 
side, while a radio is built in. deckhouse 

The cockpit is large and self-bailing, with 
L seat giving access to steering gear and motors, while well ven- _ fluorescent tubes, chosen for their great economy and brilliance. 
tilated battery space is on the starboard side, easy of access. Perhaps this boat is not extreme but I am making no apologies 

The engine room and tank space runs from the stern to the for producing what I know will be a comfortable, smart cruiser, 
forward end of the deckhouse. The engine room is completely and, for her size, a joy to live in. She is the sort of craft which, 
insulated for heat and sound, as is also the roof of the deckhouse —_in my opinion, will be increasingly popular in the postwar years. 


gallons capacity is shown. 

Among other things, the boat will be 
equipped with roller screens, venetian blinds 
and a collapsible rubber dinghy. The door to 
the cockpit will have full length flexible 
glass, even though the section does not 
show same. 

The lighting throughout will be by neon 


Accommodations are for two or four, and are unusually commodious 
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THE ALPHABETICAL SYSTEM OF 
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COMPASS CORRECTION: 


BY FRITZ DuBRUCQ, CBM, USCGR 


VER since I began the study of navigation and piloting 
I have been impressed with the lack of a reasonable and 
coherent system of teaching that most vital of all navi- 
gational subjects, compass correction. Every meeting of the 
yacht club and Reserve flotilla was the scene of a pitched battle 
between two or more schools of thought, each holding its 
ground, with temperatures running high. After the meeting we 
would convene to our favorite tavern and haggle some more. 
In other clubs up and down the Bay I found no better situation 
existing. 

So I blundered along, being more often wrong than right, 
perhaps, until the early months of the war when absolute neces- 
sity inspired the invention, or, I should say, the discovery, of 
what can best be termed the Alphabetical System. I was plotting 
ships’ positions in a large anchorage, work which allowed no 
compromise with accuracy, when, by usage, the system suddenly 
crystallized in my mind, putting to rout everything else that I 
had learned before. I immediately found it to be infallible, and 
at the same time ridiculously simple. I feel now, having used it 
extensively in trial, that it can well supersede all the old sys- 
tems. The preposterous and irrelevant “Can Dead Men Vote 
Twice,” “CEEC,” “CWECC,” etc., have seen their baffling 
day. They do only half the job at best, whereas the Alphabetical 
System goes the whole way and leaves nothing to chance or 
imagination. It is practical and, where compass correction has 
been learned over-a period of years by one of the old systems, 
this new system can fortify or, as in my own case, be substi- 
tuted for it. And for teaching from scratch the countless thou- 
sands of new and uninitiated yachtsmen who will go to sea in 
their own boats after this war is over, it will be of inestimable 
value! 

This article does not presume to outline the principles of the 
magnetic compass, or the theory of compensation. These sub- 
jects are covered simply or in a scholarly manner, as the student 
may desire, in the various excellent texts in print. The student 
is encouraged, however, to make a thorough study of the prin- 
ciples, notwithstanding the fact that compensation is often done 
by professionals. In fact, where large and expensive yachts are 
involved, and long voyages proposed, the service of a profes- 
sional is advisable. Suffice it, then, to say that, after the compass 
has been compensated, a deviation table is prepared enumerat- 
ing the remaining errors for the various headings which are 
taken into consideration when the process of correction is be- 
gun. The other error factor, variation, requires no computation 
but is furnished in the center of the several compass roses on the 
. particular navigational chart in use. 

Considering, then, that some theory is learned by use of stand- 
ard texts, we can proceed with an explanation and outline of the 
Alphabetical System of compass correction. For ready reference, 
here is a glossary of the terms and symbols to be encountered: 


C Compass 
PSC Per Steering Compass 
Magnetic 
True 
Deviation 
Variation 
Add 
Subtract 
Easterly (or East) 
Westerly (or West) 


SrarsdbHs 


The following definitions are also proposed: a compass course 
is the course indicated on the compass card by the ship’s head. 


A magnetic course is the course indicated by the position of the 
earth’s magnetic pole, and a true course is the course indicated 
by the earth’s geographic pole. 

The elements immediately involved, then, are compass (C), 
magnetic (M), and true (T). Using the symbols, we find at once 
a perfect alphabetical progression, C —- M — T, and in correcting, 
we go from C to M to T. 

Now the errors involved in this process, as we learned from 
preliminary study, are deviation (D), and variation (V). Using 
the symbols again here, we have another alphabetical progres- 
sion, D — V. This clearly indicates that of the two, D is to be 
applied first. 

Now since D and V are each (and both) additive (A) when 
easterly (E), and subtractive (S) when westerly (W) when 
correcting, we find, using the symbols, that their proper applica- 
tion is indicated by a third alphabetical progression, AE and 
SW. To further elucidate, when D is E, you AE; and when D is 
W, you SW. Likewise, when V is E, you AE; and when it is W, 
you SW in the process of correcting, as the alphabet inevitably 
points Out. Some kind Providence worked it all out nicely for us 
long before any of us ever saw a boat. 

To uncorrect, of course, is a simple reverse process and it will 
be found far simpler to make the reverse operation by using the 
Alphabetical System than by using any of the older methods. 
We start with T, use V (first this time) to obtain M, then go to 
C by applying D last. And where we previously added east (AE) 
and subtracted west (SW), we now add west (AW) and subtract 
east (SE). This likewise applies either to variation or deviation. 

This, then, completes the system. In working problems either 
in practice or actual work at sea, use the following outline freely : 


Cc M i 
D y 
AE SW 
(SW) (AE) 


Learn all the symbols by heart, and work all the sample prob- 
lems in the texts you used to study compensation. The following 
are samples of applying the Alphabetical System in correcting: 


C° M° =" 
Deviation ° | Variation ° 
070° 2°E 072° 7° W 065° 
(AE) (SW) 
2° FW 267° 15° E 282° 
(SW) (AE) - 
And uncorrecting, 
sg ; M° C° 
Variation ° Deviation ° 
125° 5° W 130° 2°E 128° 
(AW) (SE) ~ 
320° 12°E 308° 1°W 309°" 
(SE) (AW) 


When, with practice, some facility and confidence are ac- 
quired, the navigator can use the system to combine deviation 
and variation to arrive at one single factor to be applied to com- 
pass to get true when correcting, and to be applied to true to get 
compass when uncorrecting. In other words, magnetic, when not 
being sought in itself, can be by-passed in this operation al- 
though it is under no circumstances ignored. 

If D and V are alike, they can be first added to each other to 
arrive at one quantity, which quantity will be applied as the 

(Continued on page 94) 
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GADGETS & GILHICKIES 


. TILLER FITTINGS FOR A WOODEN 
RUDDER STOCK 


> We have had a number of worth-while 
suggestions from J. Emmett, of Harry- 
hogan, Va., and the description he gives of 


stead of the stock. For the sake of clarity 
it is omitted from the sketch.” This seems 
to be a very practical adaptation to cruis- 
ing boat fittings of a device which has long 
been in use aboard racing craft in a more 
elaborate form. 
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a rudder stock fitting for a wooden rudder 
seems to me to be both practical and con- 
structive. He says: ‘‘The local yard, faced 
some time back with the problem of re- 
pairing the rudder head of a sizable ketch, 
used the method shown with such success 
that we adopted it for a new boat. In this 
case the head of the oak stock had been 
badly chewed up and weakened by the 
usual through bolt securing the tiller 
straps to the rudder stock. The 3” diame- 
ter head was first flattened slightly by cut- 
ting away a good 14” on each side; then 
cheek pieces were made of seasoned locust 
which, when bolted together, gripped. the 
head securely: their length should be about 
three times the diameter of the head. The 


after end should be 214” and the forward . 


end about 6” high; shaped somewhat as 
shown to suit the rake of the stock, while 
the forward end is shaped to the are of a 
circle having the tiller pin as its center. 
This pin, upon which the tiller pivots, goes 
through the after ends of the cheeks and 
the tiller straps. The latter are a tight 
' sliding fit over the cheeks (kept well 
greased) while the after end of the tiller 
itself slides snugly over the forward ends 
of the cheeks. 

“No through fastening pierces the stock 
to weaken the wood and the tiller can be 
used either sitting or standing, yet still 
have a good bearing against the cheeks. 
At anchor it can be raised straight up to be 
entirely out of the way of the cockpit. The 
resin glue used in assembling ours was 
merely an added precaution, hardly neces- 
sary, and not taken in doing the original 
repair job. A brass plate was finally added 
to cover the end grain of the rudder stock. 
It was made large enough so that its 
fastenings entered the cheek pieces in- 


A FIRM FOLDING TABLE 


> Over the Columbus Day holiday I had 
the good fortune to sail with Austin 
Murray aboard his self designed and 
built sloop Polly. He has worked out many 
clever and labor-saving devices aboard 
her. One of the most useful seemed to me 
to be the cabin table which could be rigged 
or stowed with ease by one man. When 
not in use, it stows snugly in one of the 
lockers behind a bunk. 

This table has two legs made from 
pieces of 34” galvanized pipe which are 
screwed into a T at one end. Into the two 


arms of the latter are screwed short pieces 
of the same sized pipe (close nipples would 
do). On the under side of the center section 
of the table a frame about 314” deep is 
secured. The inside width of this frame cor- 
responds with the over all length of the 
pipe T (not including the two nipples). 
Its length is the same as the table. Through 
the sides of this frame, near its ends and 
about 134” down from the table top, two 
holes are bored. They must be bored at 
such an angle that when the two legs are 
assembled with it they will clear each 
other in the folded position. The diameter 
of the two holes must agree closely with 
that of the pipe fittings, otherwise the 
table top will tend to be unsteady. 

The pipe legs must be long enough to 
reach from the table top, through two 
holes bored in the cabin floor to two more 
holes bored into either the keel or one of 
the ship’s floor timbers. As an alternative, 
a block of wood or pipe flanges could be 
secured to the top of the keel into which 
the end of the pipe legs would fit. The 
greater the distance between the floor and 
the lower supporting holes, the steadier 
the table will be. 

Swinging supports for the table leaves 
are cut from the side members of the frame 
as indicated in the drawing. They swivel 
on a short piece of brass rod which passes 
through the supports and partly into the 
table top. Small wedges glued to the under 
side of the drop leaves to engage the sup- 
ports when open help to keep the top 
level. The material from which this table _ 
is made is 34’ mahogany which is given a 
varnish finish. It is assembled with brass 
screws and waterproof glue. Screw heads 
are plugged. Hinges are brass with. brass 
aan so there is no chance of rusting. 
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LOTUS" 


A Trim 20-foot Centerboard 
Day Boat of Wholesome Lines 


By E. C, SEIBERT 


a certain body of quiet shallow water in Florida. She was 

planned to be shoal draft, roomy, safe, yet sprightly. She 
was designed for picnicking and fishing, to be anchored in knee 
deep water or hauled up with her nose on the beach; to be taken 
up shallow inlets for exploration, or on shell-hunting expeditions. 
Her principal dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 20’ 1”; 
length on water line, 16’ 514”, beam, 6’ 1084”; draft, hull, 12”; 
draft, extreme, with centerboard down, 3’ 6”; displacement, 
1616 lbs., sail area, 258 square feet. She has considerable stability 
of form and, for a shoal draft boat, as great a range of stability 
as is practicable or necessary. 

She should meet the needs of a variety of owners (I suspect 
that a lot of others will want to do just those things mentioned 
above, in various localities) and be a boat that isn’t large enough 
to be burdensome in care and upkeep. She is big enough to carry 
a reasonably sized party, yet may be sailed single-handed. I in- 
tended Lotus to be a wholesome, sweet little boat, and to look 
the part. I have drawn and redrawn her lines several times, 
looking at them again and again for complete harmony and 
fairness. I have flattened this line and rounded out that, short- 
ened and lengthened her in accordion-like fashion, but at the 
same time I have controlled her curves with the girdle of proper 
mathematics and usual coefficients and ratios of boat design. 

I have tried various sterns, cutting her off at different points, 
and considered an overhang stern. I think the practical advan- 
tages of the outboard rudder certainly overbalance, for the 
type and intended uses of this boat, the more graceful overhang. 
I have tried to make a design in which each part is consistent 
with the other parts; to make the stern look as if it belonged with 
the bow; to make the sail plan look as if it belonged to this boat 
and not to some other one. 

She has no cabin — I think one would rather spoil her, unless 
it is the merest cuddy — but there is good room under the decks 
for stowage of gear, lunch, rainclothes, or whatsoever. The 
coaming has been kept low, so that sittmg on the deck may be 
comfortable. There is a spray board forward. 

I had considered a rudder hinged so that it would lift when 
it struck the bottom, but I am averse to things which can cor- 
rode or get out of kilter, so I have made the gudgeons and pin- 
tles extra strong, so that a bump won’t tear them off; if it is de- 
sired to go into really shallow water, the rudder should be lifted 
and an oar used for steering. 

There is nothing new or ultra-modern about Lotus; I like 
the conventional construction but if someone comes along year 
after next (?) in a Model SPDY plastic whiz with an inverted 
plane-wing aerofoil, I’ll not be bothered, even if she does go by 
me. 

Perhaps building her should not be attempted by one with no 
previous boatbuilding experience. While the lines are not to be 
scaled, any detail which may not be dimensioned may be de- 
veloped with the aid of the scale on the drawing. 


Te Lotus was designed for afternoon and day sailing on 


Specifications 


Keel is one piece, white oak 114’’ by 8’. The centerboard slot 
is 54” wide. 

Stem may be made of a hackmatack knee or of three pieces 
of white oak carefully fitted, the joints being painted with white 
lead, and through-bolted with 1,” galvanized bolts, the heads 
countersunk and plugged with plugs of the same material as the 
stem. In either case, the stem is sided 3’. 
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“Lotus” spreads 258 square feet of canvas in a modern sail plan 


Frames, on 6” centers, are of white oak, 1’ by 1”, steam bent 
and, except in the way of the centerboard trunk, continuous 


‘from sheer to sheer. In way. of the centerboard trunk, the frames 


are mortised into the bedlogs. 

Floors to be of 1” white oak, 4” deep at the keel, accurately 
fitted, and with their outside faces nicely faired with the frames 
and the inside of planking. Floors to be through-bolted with 
Everdur bronze bolts through the keel. Floors in way of center- 
board trunk shall be clipped to the bedlog with galvanized steel 
angles. Ample sized limber holes to be cut or bored in all floors 
but these limbers shall be above the frames. 

Bilge Stringers of spruce or fir, are 114’ by 214”, tapered to- 
ward the ends and screw-fastened to frames with 154’”’ No. 10 
Everdur bronze screws. 

Planking is 34'’ white cedar or Port Orford cedar. Plank 
fastenings to be Everdur bronze screws, 1’ No. 10, heads coun- 
tersunk and plugged. No plank shall be more than 414” maxi- 
mum width, and at turn of bilge inner faces of planks to be hol- 
lowed to fit curve of frames. Garboard and sheerstrakes to be 
one length. Butts for other planks shall be staggered and well 
distributed. Butt blocks of 1’’ oak, to be accurately fitted be- 
tween frames. Seams to be caulked with cotton, payed and 
filled with white lead putty. 

Clamps of spruce or fir, 144” by 214”, fastened to frames at 
proper height to support deck beams. 

Bedlogs shall be of white oak, 154” by 7”, through-bolted to 
keel, using Everdur bronze bolts spaced about 1’ centers. A 
thread of cotton shall be placed under the logs, and they shall 
be bedded in white lead. 

Transom of white oak, 114” thick, amply dowelled with brass 
rods. 

Skeg of 114” white oak, securely dowelled and bolted to keel 
with Everdur bronze bolts and dowels. pi 

Centerboard Trunk of 144” cypress or cedar, through-dowelled 
with 44” brass rods. The top opening shall be covered with a 

(Continued on page 106) 
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Lines, table of offsets, midship section and construction plans of the sloop 





THE NORTHEAST HARBOR 
FLEET COMES OF AGE 


» Twenty-one years ago there was born 
at Northeast Harbor, Maine, a nautically 
inclined organization composed of 40 or 
50 summer residents whose preferred type 
of recreation happened to be racing yachts 
in the waters surrounding Mt. Desert 
Island. The birth took place in August, 
1923,:and the child was officially named 
The Northeast Harbor Fleet. 

Since that year, The Northeast Harbor 
Fleet has become the largest and liveliest 
American organization of yachts and 
yachtsmen east of Marblehead. Its mem- 
bership numbers 269 while the 1944 Year 
Book lists 121 yachts, including 30 auxil- 
iaries and 15 International One-Design 
sloops. During the season just closed, 
the club acquired property at Gilpatric 
Cove (including Rock End Dock) for its 
permanent shore quarters, laid plans for 
the addition and expansion of club facili- 
ties there, added a regatta to its roster of 
annual racing events and increased its 
already large membership nearly 10 per 
cent. 

Despite the fact that more than 50 
of its younger members are in the Armed 
Forces, 52 boats were in commission at 
the season’s peak, resulting in the greatest 
amount of yachting activity at: Northeast 
Harbor since 1941. Boats in commission 
included Internationals, A’s, Bulls’ Eyes, 
B’s, 30-Square-Metres, M.D.I.s, and a 
few cruising craft. With a couple of excep- 
tions, however, racing was confined to 
the first three classes mentioned with 


The Luders experimental molded yacht 
fitted with a cabin 
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A Lake Michigan landmark; the Racine Reef lighthouse, a beacon to many a Great Lakes skipper 
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an eight-race July series for A’s and Inter- 
nationals, a 10-race August series for the 
same two classes plus an August series of 
six races for Bulls’ Eyes. Other events on 
schedule were the George Davenport Hay- 
ward Memorial Cup Race, the Annual 
Fleet Cruise and a special 30th Anniver- 
sary Regatta for Class A. 

Six races were Officially tabulated in 
the July Series, top honors in the Inter- 
national class going to T'sana, skippered 
by James G. Ducey. T'’sana piled up 454 
points in the'series, 75 more than her 
nearest rival, E. S. Burke, Jr.’s Little 
Scamp IT, The competition in Class A was 
somewhat tighter, the July series ending 
in a tie for first place, Atlanta (Frederick 
C. Stout, Jr.) and Constance (Harry R. 
Madeira) winning 452 points each. Second 
went to H. R. Neilson’s Nevis with 431 
points. A couple of drifting matches, during 
which time ran out, cut the number of 
races in the August series from 10 to 
eight. Jim Ducey kept Tsana going in 
high gear to scoop a total of 749 points, 
again winning first place in the Interna- 
tional Class by a wide margin. Second In- 
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ternational honors went to Little Scamp 
IT, A total of 125 A’s crossed the starting 
line during the August series. Harry R. 
Madeira’s Constance won by the slight 
margin of nine points over the Rt. Rev. 
M. E. Peabody’s Daffydill. The six-race 
Bulls’ Eye series ended in a 571-point 
victory for Fidget (Miss Sylvia Hough- 
ton), second place going to Bicker (Gilbert 
Kinney) whose score was 380. 

One of the Fleet’s most popular events 
is the annual chowder race for the George 
Davenport Hayward Memorial Cup, Aug- 
ust 17th, held each year to commemorate 
the birthday of Mr. Hayward who served 
The Fleet as its first commodore from 1923 
until his death in 1925. This year’s race 
brought out 36 starters, a dozen more 
than last season’s. It was won by H. R. 


= . Neilson’s A boat Nevis, the Internationals 


Tsana and Santee taking second and third. 

Three classes, totalling 24 boats, par- 
ticipated in this year’s Annual Fleet 
Cruise, a three-day affair consisting of a 
series of’ four races. The classes were 
Internationals, A’s, and Miscellaneous, the 
latter a handicap division of cabin type 
craft over 20’ w. 1. Tsana (Jim Ducey) 
won in the International division with 
Little Scamp II second. First in the A’s 
(the largest class participating) went to 
Nevis (H. R. Neilson) with Constance 
(Mrs. Crawford Madeira) second, Ine and 
Atlanta tying for third. The Islander Ki 
Ki, skippered by Lawrence B. Getchell, 
won first jn the Miscellaneous class, 5 
points ahead of the S boat Flying Cloud 
(John Cochran), while third honors went 
to the schooner Troubadour (Joseph 
Pulitzer). 

Thirty years ago, a group of Northeast 
Harbor yachtsmen bought six of the 
Lawley-built, Eastern Y.C. 17-footers 
which Edwin A. Boardman designed in ° 
1911. These are gaff-rigged knockabouts 
27’ 9” o.a. The number owned at North- 
east gradually increased to 11 in 1921 at 
which time they were organized as the 
present Class A. The class proved so 
popular that more of the boats were built 
by Rice, of East Boothbay, during 1927- 
28, so that Class A now has more than 30 
boats and is the largest one-design division 
raced in Maine waters under one burgee. 
The Fleet celebrated this 30th anniver- 
sary of the coming of the A’s to Northeast 
Harbor by holding an invitation regatta, 
for all boats of the class, on August 31st. 
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Whistler, skippered by E. Farnham But- 
ler, won the race while Constance (Harry 
R. Madeira) placed second. 

In addition to conducting its racing 
schedule, The Fleet continued to sponsor 
its Junier Sailing Instruction Program 
for the third straight year. The Junior 
Program has doubled in scope each year 
until now it is becoming a major factor 
in Fleet activities. Starting with two 
boats and 12 beginners in ’42, the program 
expanded to four boats and 26 enrollees 
in ’43. This year enrollment jumped to 
53 requiring the use of eight boats for 
sailing lessons. 

The Fleet goes into its 22nd year under 
the official guidance of Commodore Harry 
G. Haskell, Vice Commodore William 
Earl Clark, Rear Commodore Vance C. 
McCormick, Secretary James G. Ducey, 
and Treasurer P. Blair Lee. With its 
Junior Program fast building a substan- 
tial reservoir of future skippers, and with 
the sailing enthusiasm of its members at 
peak level, one of America’s most easterly 
yacht clubs looks to the future of yachting 
with optimism and confidence, planning 
its own future accordingly. 

LAWRENCE B. GETCHELL 


NEWS FROM LAKE GEORGE 


> Nearly forty years ago when the Lake 
George Club (N.Y.) was founded by 
George F. Peabody and Spencer Trask, 
the tricky winds of the lake were con- 
sidered too dangerous for sailing craft 
and for many years the chief interest lay 
in motor boats, Gold Cup Races, and in 
golf. Less than ten years ago, largely 
through the efforts of men such as “‘Mac”’ 
Bowden, Perry Crawford, “Hibbie” Hall 
and Harold Pitcairn, sailing was intro- 
duced and today the club might well be 
called the “‘Lake George Yacht Club,” for 
sailing will doubtless be the predominant 
sport in the postwar years. 

Informal races were the program for 
this season and, though the Star Class was 
absent, there was hot competition in the 
Interclubs and the Cape Cod Baby Knock- 
about Class. In the Interclub Class, the 
feud continues between Hall’s Teal and 
Pitcairn’s Barbara. In the Cape Cod Class, 
Ed Lawrence’s Goose, the Class cup de- 
fender, showed her tail feathers to the 
rest of the fleet quite regularly. One new 
boat was added to this fleet of 18-footers, 
Don, sailed by Harold Kastensmith. of 
Schenectady. 





The newly designed burgee of the Lightning 
Class Association. The insignia and fleet 
number are in blue; the background is white 
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LIGHTNING CLASS ASSOCIATION 


> Many Lightning skippers are sailing 
on waters where there are less than the 
three boats necessary to form an official 
class fleet. This results in handicap racing 
against other classes. For proper handi- 
capping, the Association recommends fol- 
lowing the suggestions of Rufus G. Smith 
which appeared in the May, 1942, issue 
of Yacutine. .. . The Lightning Class 
is rapidly becoming international in scope. 
There are 16 boats on Lake Geneva, 
Switzerland, a fleet of five being built on 
Lake Muna in Bogota, Colombia, a num- 
ber in England, and several in Africa. 
Canada is a hotbed of Lightning enthu- 
siasts, no fewer than six boats having been 
built since the first of the year. . . . As 
authorized at the annual meeting in Sep- 
tember, held at the Buffalo C.C., the fol- 
lowing committees have been appointed 
by the President: Measurement Committee 
— John W. Orelup, Chairman, Short Hills, 
N. J.; Arthur J. Burtscher, Toledo, Ohio; 
C. B. Crittenden, Manitou Beach, Mich.; 
Ted Siferd, Lima, Ohio; A. J. Webb, Riv- 
erside, Conn. Rules Committee — Dwain 
E. Weaver, Chairman, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
Arthur J. Burtscher, Toledo, Ohio; Alton 
N. Gray, Pontiac, Mich.; Russell J. Nall, 
N. Y. C.; Frederick W. Shields, Washing- 
ton, D. C. . . . All general correspond- 
ence, inquiries and orders for plans should 
be addressed to Leonard Ladenburger, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 37 Cass Street, South 
Haven, Mich. Correspondence regarding 
measurement certificates, measurement 
questions and suggestions should be ad- 
dressed to John W. Orelup, vice president 
and chief measurer, 1 Crossgates, Short 
Hills, N. J. Questions and suggestions 
concerning rules should be sent to Dwain 
E. Weaver, 1900 Rand Bldg., Buffalo. 
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REPORT FROM THE MIDDLE WEST 


> There is no mystery concerning the 
reason that Lake Michigan and the num- 
erous so-called ‘‘Inland Lakes” have en- 
joyed their most successful season of 
yachting this past summer. The answer is 
organization. 

Commodore Ernest Sprinkman, of the 
Inland Lake Y,A., has proved himself an 
energetic executive, and the fleets be- 
longing to the I.L.Y.A. have been in com- 
mission and spread their canvas every 
week-end in races staged by the various 
clubs. The Wisconsin Y.A. program has 
been under the direction of Commodore 
Herman Friedrich, who entered 14 scows 
in the fifth annual regatta sponsored by 
The Milwaukee Journal. Although war 
conditions prevented the big fleet of start- 
ers of previous years, there were more 
than 100 windjammers in the various 
classes with entries from 30 ports in 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin. Due to the scarcity of gasoline, no 
power yacht events were scheduled. The 
Journal Regatta is unique in that all sorts 
of sailing craft compete, ranging from 10’ 
sailing dinghies and Inland C’s to big 
two-stickers which regularly race in the 
Great Lakes distance events. 

The South Shore Y.C. (Milwaukee) 
crews capture nearly every event for 
juniors in which they start. The oldsters 
have built up a membership of more than 
200 juniors who receive regular instruction 
from a committee under the leadership of 
Wm. Lepthein, Sr. 

One-design racing is growing rapidly on 
Lake Michigan with Stars, National One 
Designs and Sea Gulls in great demand 
and Snipes, Lightnings and Arrows gain- 
ing in popular favor. 

8. 8S. (“Saury”) Bet. 





























































































































Official U. S$. Coast Guard Photo 


The Danish square-rigged training ship ‘Danmark’ is attached to the Coast Guard Academy 


° 
“DANMARK” RIDES OUT THE 
HURRICANE 


Editor, Y AcHTING: 

> Let me tell what I did to prevent 
damage to my ship during the recent hur- 
ricane. First, I ask you to impress the 
yachtsmen that a hurricane is not to be 
thought of as an exciting event but as a 
severe storm in which damage will be 
suffered if precautions are not taken — 
and taken in time. Too many, of course, 
especially those who have never experi- 
enced a severe storm, just can’t imagine 
what wind alone can do to a boat or ship, 
and too many don’t-prepare in time. 

On the morning of the day when the 
hurricane swept along the eastern sea- 
board, the training ship Danmark was 
anchored off City Island. We were on a 
cadet training cruise, so that we wanted 
to sail as much as possible. We got under 
way at 0800, stood to the eastward in 
Long Island Sound under sail; the wind 
at that time was moderate SSE, the 
barometer fairly steady. Reports about 
the hurricane were coming in frequently, 
particularly over the commercial net- 
works. At noon we were off Bridgeport. 
I got a report that the hurricane was 
northeast of Norfolk, moving NNE. I 
plotted the position of the storm on my 
chart, laid down its course and figured 
where it would cross Long Island Sound. 
Finding that it would be somewhere 
around New London, I decided to turn 
around and go as far to the west of the 
center as I could. If it had been possible; 
I would have preferred to go to sea and 
ride it out offshore but for several reasons 
it could not be done. We were too far 
inside the Sound to have time to get out 
far enough to have sea room. The next 
best thing to do was to find an anchorage, 
as the Sound would not give us room 
enough to drift in, and tied up to a dock 
is almost the worst place to be. 

In studying the chart, I looked for a 


A barographic record of the September 
hurricane. Courtesy “New York Daily News” 


place where I could find shelter from NE 
and N winds since, with the storm passing 
to the east of us and moving NNE, we 
would get the strongest winds from NE 
and N. Next, I looked for good holding 
ground and for surrounding shores of 
mud or sand, in case we should drift. I 
found it just south of Stepping. Stones 
Light, south of City Island. 

Around 1300, we tacked and stood west- 
ward toward our anchorage, the wind still 
SSE, now fresh. The barometer began 
falling and the sky showed all the signs 
of the approaching storm. 

I had on board a new class of Coast 
Guard cadets who had just arrived at 
the Academy for their four-year course. 
The whole crew were told about the storm 
and that we had to secure everything to 
prevent damage. We began unbending 
sails and stowing them down in the sail 
locker; all sails except the two topsails 
were taken off. The topsails I left bent 
because we were able to secure them to 
the heavy yards in such a way that the 
wind could not get a hold in any wrinkles. 
Twenty sails were unbent. All boats were 
uncovered and the oars, masts and gear 
were lashed to the thwarts with good 
lashings. All loose gear, such as gangways, 
gratings, mats, etc., was stowed below. 
Extra stays were rigged on galley smoke- 
stack and ventilators. All halliards, clew- 
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lines and buntlines were stopped to the 
masts or rigged so they would not wear 
out by chafing against the standing rigging 
or each other. Portholes and skylights 
were closed and covered with steel plates 
and canvas, all being placed and secured 
in such a way that the wind could not 
tear them loose. 

. All boats were securely lashed to 
cradles and davits. By lashing everything 


‘in time before the rain began, we had the 


advantage of using dry lashing, which 
would tighten up when getting wet. By 
1600, everything was secured and we 
anchored at .the chosen spot. The wind 
there was E strong, the barometer falling 
rapidly. We set our port anchor first, 
paying out 30 fathoms of chain. It was at 
that time enough to hold the ship. As the 
wind freshened, we started the engine and 
moved to the east as far as we could with 
the 30 fathoms of chain, dropped the star- 
board anchor and now paid out slowly on 
both chains until we had 85 fathoms out 
on the port and 65 fathoms on the star- 
board. Our anchors were now set so they 
would not foul with NE and N or NW 
winds. The velocity reached close to 100 
miles an hour. Our anchors held, we never 
drifted an inch. We had our yards braced 
as nearly fore and aft as we could. We 
were going ahead full on the engine and 
kept steering to hold the ship up head to 
wind. Our engine is only a small. 250 hp. 
one with a two bladed propeller which 
did not do much good, except that it 
made it possible to steer. 

We were fortunate in having the current 
from the same direction as the wind, so 
that we stayed head to wind. With the 
wind abeam, I am. not sure our anchors 
would have held us. 

When the storm had passed, we found 
a beautiful day and no damage. Only the 
heavy, sweeping, rain had squeezed most 
of the tar out of the rigging. 

Knup L. Hansen 
Captain, “‘ Danmark” 


P.S. Take notice of warnings. Make your 
plans. Carry them out in time. Be alert. 
Better to have worked hard and have the 
storm miss you than to have taken it 
easy and lost your boat. 
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The Night Before Christmas 
In Shannigan’s Shipyard 


’Twas the night before Christmas 
And all through the yard, 

Not a creature was stirring 
Especially hard. 


The time cards were hung 

In the clock shed with care, 

In hopes that old quittin’ time 
Soon would be there. 


The riggers were dozing _ 
In back of the cranes, 
While visions of overtime 
Danced in their brains. 


The welders were snug 

Down in “Number Two” hold, 
The handiest place 

To get out of the cold. 


The office was working 
(Did I hear a snicker?) 
The office was working 
Like hell on the likker. 


When down at the gate house 
Arose such a clatter, 

I sprang to the door 

To see what was the matter. 


And there was the fellow 

Who gives us an itch, 

Our Naval Inspector 

The (censored for military security). 


We let the guy in, 

Though we don’t like his face, 
And he walks through the yard 
Like he owns the damn place. 


Scaffolds and ladders, 
Cables and chains, 

(One thing we’re sure of — 
He always complains). 


We're moochin’ around, 

The inspector and me, 

And finally wind up 

Out on pier “Number Three.”’ 


Don’t misunderstand me, 
The guy was my friend. 
(Who says I pushed him?) 
— He falls off the end. 


And that’s how we lost 
Our inspector, I fear: 
Merry Christmas to All 
And a Happy New Year. 


(This inimitable and classic bit of verse was 
received from an anonymous reader. Any 
resemblance to living persons is entirely 
coincidental — we hope. — Ed.) 










Right, the South Shore Y.C. 
team (No. 533) winning the 
1944 Lake Michigan Junior 
Championship. Team point stand- 
ings were: South Shore Y.C., 26; 
Columbia Y.C., 22; Michigan 
City Y.C., 20; Sheridan Shore 
Y.C., 16; Burnham Park Y.C., 
14; Jackson Park Y.C., 5. South 
Shore also won in 1941 


JUNIOR ACTIVITIES ON LAKE 
MICHIGAN 


> While wartime conditions have caused 
an appreciable curtailment of junior ac- 
tivities, still the 1944 season on Lake 
Michigan has kept well to the line. With 
no national junior. championships being 
sailed, and the usual series for the Great 
Lakes suspended, the full program pro- 
ceeded in the area around Lake Michigan. 

The clubs in Milwaukee have been 
especially active. South Shore Y.C. still 
has between 30 and 40 juniors in training 
constantly and provides a seamanship 
school in the winter with quarters and 


boating activity all summer. Burnham. 


Park Y.C., though one of the newest 
yacht clubs in Chicago, has played an ac- 
tive réle in junior activity since the start, 
and has produced numerous junior cham- 
pionships in the past. 

D. E. HopeLMan 


“SHORT ENDS”’ 


> Harry Pidgeon, the famous globe-gir- 
dling skipper of Islander, has really swal- 
lowed the anchor! He is now a Benedict, 
and he and his bride are living aboard in a 
West Coast port. . . . The U.S.S. Ocean- 
ographer, the late J. P. Morgan’s former 
Corsair, which is known as the ‘‘46-year- 
old dowager of the U.S. fleet,” is in port 
after two years of chart making. She is 
said to have charted fifteen areas in the 
Pacific as a prelude to invasion. 


> Few yachtsmen are not familiar with 
the varied activities of the Seamen’s 
Church Institute of New York. The In- 
stitute is greatly in need of books for 
merchant seamen. Because seamen are 
not allowed to have radios aboard ship, 
the importance of reading matter is evi- 
dent and to fill this need the organization 
distributes, gratis, over 500 books a week 
to seamen of all nationalities and all 
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Left, the 1944 Junior 
sailing team of the 
Riverside (Conn.) Y.C. 
Instructor Jane Webb is 
at left. They won the 
1944 Sound series 


creeds aboard ships of the United Na- 
tions. Donations of books will be deeply 
appreciated, and should be mailed (at 
the book post rate of four cents a pound) 
to The Conrad Library, Seamen’s Church 
Institute of New York, 25 South Street. 


> Collectors of marine photographs will 
find a happy hunting ground in the collec- 
tion of Edwin Levick, which is now main- 
tained by Frederick Lewis at 36 West 
44th St., New York. The collection con- 
tains more than seventy-five thousand 
photographs of ships and yachts, includ- 
ing pictures of the most modern liners 
and cargo ships, as well as ocean vessels of 
the early 20th century. An interesting 
item of the collection is a large variety 
of square-rigged sailing ships dating back 
to the last quarter of the 19th century, 
and before. The yachting photographs, 
including both sail and power, range from 
the most modern back to the good old 
days of naphtha launches. 


> Received from the scribes: A descriptive 
booklet outlining the activities and ob- 
jectives of: the’ Penobscot Marine Mu- 
seum, Searsport, Maine. Secretary Lincoln 
Colcord will, we are sure, be happy to 
entertain membership applications from 
all yachtsmen who wish to help support 
those nautical organizations which are 
doing so much to preserve the records and 
memorabilia of American maritime his- 
tory. . . . The annual year book of the 
Corinthian Y.C., Washington, D. C., is 
complete and unusually attractive... . 
Lake Huron yachtsmen will heave many 
a nostalgic sigh on reading the Golden 
Anniversary bulletin of the Bay City Y.C. 
It contains a wealth of photographs and 
anecdotes regarding yachting activity at 
the turn of the century. . . . The official 
program of the 51st regatta of the Inter- 
Lake Y.A. might be considered a model 
for publications covering such events. 
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A swordfishing pulpit, double controls, radio 
direction finder and steadying sail, as well as 
the power winch and a husky davit indicate a 
boat that will be ideal for sport fishing, while 
the stout bitts aft will make her a popular tow 
boat for small boat fleets or as a yacht tender 
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“BESSIE; A BLOCK ISLAND TYPE BY SCHEEL 


ESSIE was dreamed-up after consid- 
erable thought by Henry A. Scheel 
along the lines of what he would like to 
have in the way of a power boat. The de- 
signer believes that there is a definite place 
for such a craft. She harks back to the 
Block Island type of fisherman-work boat 


having a steering wheel and engine clutch 
control. The upper station should be 
excellent from the point of view of sport 
fishing, the lower controls being welcome 
in foul weather. The short mast permits a 
swordfishing search to be effectively main- 
tained, and the pulpit is indispensable for 





but from the economic standpoint, she 
should be completely modern, if low initial 
and operating cost, and potential earning 
ability are representative of the coming 
decade. 

Bessie is arranged to offer major empha- 
sis on daytime activities. Her accommoda- 
tions are excellent for two persons, and 
four can be slept below decks. Two or 
more cots, set up on the after deck in hot 
weather, would afford the best possible 
sleeping. The large after deck would lend 
itself to many activities, and no attempt 
has been made to indicate specific equip- 
ment. Fishing chairs for sport fishing 
could well be accommodated. Dragging 
gear for sea clams, scallops or bottom fish 
could be handled by the winch in combina- 
tion with the davits. The two towing bitts 
would be useful around smaller sailboats, 
and for general mooring. The after middle 
portion of the transom hinges down and 
outward aft, which permits easy entrance 
for a tender or large fish. 

Two control stations are shown, each 


harpooning the fish. Her machinery ar- 
rangement shows a three-cylinder Diesel 
engine, with a 2:1 reduction 
gear, Swinging a three bladed 
wheel, 24 inches in diameter. 
Cruising horse power would 
be about 60, and cruising 
speed would be an honest 
10 m.p.h. (statute). At this 
speed, the 134 gallons of fuel 
oil would operate the boat 


- 





Ample headroom and good venti- 

lation feature the engine room 

while her tankage will give this 

boat @ cruising radius of about 
350 miles 


about 35 hours, or 350 statute miles. The 
power plant is placed under a house, 
providing 5’3”’ headroom adjacent to the 
engine. 

The main engine would be equipped 
with a 1.5 kw. generator serving batteries 
located against the forward engine room 
bulkhead in an airtight, vented box. 

Not shown on the plan, an auxiliary 
drive would be taken off the forward end 
of the main engine and would drive a large 
capacity bilge and overboard water pump, 
with a connection on deck, and also the 
utility winch, shown on the deck plan. 

Clutch controls will be of the push rod 
variety, the main control rod running from 
an extension of the engine clutch control 
shaft forward to the lower steering station. 
The upper control is linked into the lower 


(Continued on page 106) 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designer under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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~A CLIPPER BOWED SCHOONER BY CROCKER 


 B pumined by 8. 8. Crocker, of Bos- 
ton, here is a deep water cruising 
schooner to gladden the heart of any off- 
shore sailor who likes a vessel with a sea- 
going flavor. Her general dimensions are: 
length on deck, 60’; length on the water 
line, 50’, beam, 15’; draft, 8’ 6”. She car- 
ries 1,805 square feet of sail in her four 
lowers and an additional 112 square feet 
in her main topsail. The mainmast is placed 
well aft, thus permitting the foresail to be 
of generous proportions. In addition, the 
fore gaff is rigged with a vang as these tall 
narrow sails are, at best, difficult to trim 
properly on the wind. 

The power plant is a Type 125 Lathrop 
Mystic motor which drives the boat at a 
good rate of speed. Sails for this vessel 
were made by Ratsey & Lapthorn, of City 
Island. The builders were Simms Brothers, 
of Dorchester, Mass. 

Ruggedly built to go out and stay out in 
all weather, she has double sawn oak 
frames, planking of Honduras mahogany, 
decks of Burma teak and bronze fasten- 
ings. Her ballast keel weighs 22,000 
pounds and is of lead. 

With the customary break in the deck 
amidships this vessel’s forward deck is 
flush, providing excellent foot room, or 
space for carrying boats on deck when off- 
shore. There are clearance ports at the 






































break so the green ones will not come aft. With a well proportioned sail plan this vessel is able to lie-to under several combinations of sail 






















to the cockpit. The booby hatch 
forward and the two skylights 
on the forward deck are pro- 
vided with modified Dorade 
type ventilators so that it 
should be possible to keep her 
well aired below even when the 
going gets rugged. 

There are comfortable ac- 
commodations for six in the 
afterguard, including a double 
stateroom aft and a man-sized 
head. A heating stove is located 
in the main cabin for cold 
weather cruising. The large 
combination galley and fore- 
castle provides excellent space 
for the cook and bunks for two 





























































































































THE “V” BOAT, 


HE name Wykeham-Martin is famil- 

iar to us, as itis to most British yachts- 
men, for nearly every British cruiser has at 
one time or another been fitted with the 
Wykeham-Martin jib furling gear. Most 
of us have blessed it when getting under 
way or bringing up in a crowded anchor- 
age, and a few of us have cursed it together 
with everything else on board when we 
have been struggling to change jibs short- 
handed on a wild night. But the fitting 
has stood the test of time, and it has had 
some severe trials indeed. Well though we 
knew and appreciated this gear, we had 
never met its inventor, but we were bound 
for his cottage that wintry afternoon to 
pay a call, and eventually we brought up 
there cold, wet and generally bedraggled. 
Within a few minutes the talk turned to 
boats and presently the inevitable subject 
of dinghies cropped up and a most unusual 
model was produced. It was roughly fash- 
ioned but adequate, and it is on account 
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DESIGNED BY WY¥KEHAM-MARTIN 


By ERIC C. HISCOCK 


of this model and the real boat it repre- 
sents that I have here introduced Major 
Wykeham-Martin. 

At first glance the model reminded me 
of the dory as carried by the Banks fisher- 
men, for it had the same lively sheer and 
general appearance of buoyancy, but 
there the similarity ended. The boat has a 
hard chine, a flat floor, an almost vertical 
transom aft and a steeply raked transom 
in the shape of a broad V forward. I asked 
her designer what had prompted him to 
produce this design. He quoted a descrip- 
tion of the dinghies used by the Auray 
fishermen written by the late Claude 
Worth in Yacht Cruising as follows: 

“For steadiness, carrying capacity, 
landing on a beach or dragging over mud, 
they would be difficult to improve upon. 
Any amateur could build one. I made care- 
ful drawings and measurements of one of 
them. At sea they are either carried on the 
lugger or towed. The next day we saw one 
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of these punts being towed in a fresh breeze. 
It seemed to be skimming along the top of 
the water like a hydroplane. The long bow 
is said to improve their towing qualities 
and to keep them dry in rowing to wind- 
ward.”’ 

Major Wykeham-Martin went on to say 
that he had built a 9-foot Auray “flat- - 
tie” boat but that she filled up now and 
then when the spray lapped over the bow 
as she spanked into a head sea. So he set 
to and produced the “‘V”’ boat, as he con- 
sidered that the high freeboard and ex- 
cessive sheer he gave her would throw the 
spray off and keep her dry. When queried 
about the flat bottom, he replied: 

“T find a flat bottomed boat best for the 
mud and hards of the Hamble. I wanted a 
boat with great carrying ‘capacity, and 
also a ‘flattie’ has more stability than a 
round bottomed boat of the same length 
and, provided she has a high, flaring bow 
like a dory, she seems to me to be more 
seaworthy.” 

Later we were able to try out the “V” 
boat ourselves, and I can assure you that 
we found her quite delightful: She is 10 
feet long and weighs only 136 lbs. She is a 
pleasure to row as she draws very little 

(Continued on page 94) 
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DECEMBER, 1944 


When the mighty “Mars” lifts her 
bulk from the water, more than 8000 
horsepower, fired by dependable 
Champion Spark Plugs, provide her 
with flawless ignition. 


The same dependable qualities 
found in spark plugs for the “Mars” 
are to be found in Champions for 
every marine engine. In PT boat, 
landing craft, in amphibious “A\lli- 
gators and Buffaloes,” in the indis- 


pensable outboard, Champions are , 


on active duty with our armed forces. 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY e 


The one outstanding quality that 
for many years made Champions 
the preferred spark plugs among 
boating enthusiasts and racing 
champions was their dependability. 
This reputation has been greatly 
enhanced by their record for depend- 
ability in marine and amphibious 
craft in the services of our armed 
forces. Now, more than ever, Cham- 
pion Spark Plugs are your logical 
first choice for every marine engine. 


TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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TO SAVE 
GASOLINE 
—KEEP SPARK 
PLUGS CLEAN 
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“BEACHCOMBER’S” CHRISTMAS GIFT SUGGESTIONS 


GADGETS FOR CHRISTMAS 


p> Again the Winsettes have collected a 
selection of gifts which are ideal for the 
sailor as they have all met the test of sea- 
going conditions. The familiar ash tray- 
highball holder in gimbals is $1.75; ash 
receiver is $1.75 and extra bulkhead 
fittings are 50¢ each. All are chrome 
plated, prewar stock. The rigging knife 





has a blade that will hold an edge and a 
spike that locks in the open position. Ideal 
for splicing, opening shackles, ete. With 
lanyard, $4.50 (the supply is limited). The 
“Windetector” is a plastic telltale which 
will be welcomed by any racing skipper. 
Ball bearing for extra sensitivity. Price 
$3.25. The handy tool bag of heavy olive 
drab canvas with your yacht’s name sten- 
cilled on the outside will be found useful 
for many purposes. Price $3.50. Novel is 
the quoit-sized lifesaver developed by 
Ratsey & Lapthorn. Made from a treated 
rope that floats and with 55 feet of strong 
line attached, this item might save a life 
in tough going. It may be mounted either 
on the deck or any convenient spot and is 
kept neatly in a water-proofed canvas con- 
tainer ready to hand. Priced at $7.50 each 





or $13.50 the pair. Not illustrated are the 
beautiful seagoing salt and pepper shakers 
of walnut or birch which are made by 
hand in the Winsette shop. Supplied with 
three pounds of crystal salt and guaran- 
teed to work even in damp weather. $5.00 
the pair. All the above are postpaid from 
Winsette, 358 City Island Ave., City 
Island, 64, New York. 


A NAUTICAL SLIDE RULE 


> Made by G. Felsenthal & Sons, of Chi- 
cago, and for sale by Abercrombie & 
Fitch, this instrument is the same as the 
one made for the Navy. It answers quickly 
problems involving distance; speed and 
time factors and will be a welcome addi- 
tion to the navigating equipment of any 
well found yacht. Price $5.00. 





SHIP MODELS 


>» The Marine Model Co., 29 West 15th 
St., New York 11, N. Y., has construc- 
tion kits for over 20 different types of 
ships and boats, including the yacht Amer- 
ica, the Bounty’s launch and the famous 


whaleship Morgan. Prices range from $4.25 ~ 


to $11.50 for a shaped hull and plans 
(fittings are extra). Also this firm is of- 
fering three complete models, a Liberty 
ship and a DE, each 19’ long, at $4.00 
each and the PT shown above, 1214” long, 
for $5.00. These models are available also 
through R.. H. Macy & Co., New York. 


_ » The Little Shipyard, of Sea Cliff, Long 


Island, N. Y., is offering beautifully fin- 
ished half models of well-known class 
boats, mounted on mahogany plaques, 
with roped borders and each with in- 
dividual name plate in copper which bears 
the name of the yacht, her owner and his 
club burgee. 

A model of any craft can be secured if 
plans are available. For complete list 
of available models and their prices, 
write The Little Shipyard. Dealers han- 
dling these models are: Abercrombie & 
Fitch, E. J. Willis, Winsette (City Island) 
and Oluf Mikkelsen in. New York; Von 
Lengerke & Antoine, Chicago, Ill.; J. 
Jessop & Sons, San Diego, Cal.; Wawasee 
Boat Co., Syracuse, Indiana. 


p> Lebaron-Bonney Co., Bradford, Mass., 
are offering their well-known line of hand- 
made and completely finished ship models, 
ready to be placed on your mantel or book- 
case. They are featuring their Sub Chaser 
model, 17” long, which sells for $25.00, 
express prepaid. In addition they present 
a well rounded line of clipper ships and 
other historic craft at reasonable prices. 
A catalog will be sent upon request. 


THE OBSERVOSCOPE 


> This star finder is an ideal gift for the 
navigator, either professional or student. 
With a few simple settings, the sighting 
tube will point to the chosen star with less 
than a degree of error. There is no bearing 
to be measured and no complicated ret- 
icules need be fitted over involved charts. 
Yacutine’s Book Department, $20.00. 


BOOKS FOR YACHTSMEN 


> It is difficult to imagine a more prac- 
tical present than a book. See reviews page 
84 and advertisement pages 137, 139, 141, 
for suggested titles. They can be obtained 
from YacuTine’s Book Department. 


A UTILITY HANDBAG 


> This compact bag of durable brown 
eanvas with leather trim and brass hard- 
ware is just the thing for taking aboard a 
boat as it folds flat for stowage. Open 
dimensions are 21’’ long and 10” high. 
Priced at $14.75 (plus 20% Federal Tax). 
Brooks Brothers, 44th Street and Madison 


Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 





WATERPROOF CLOTHING 


> Treated with du Pont’s new water 
repellant, ‘‘Zelan,” the garments illus- 
trated above are appropriate for rainy 
days afloat. Left, a lightweight jacket of 
natural color cotton poplin, reversed with 
red, green or blue. Priced at $12.95 at 
Lord & Taylor and Peck & Peck, New 
York: City. Center, a surcoat made of 
treated putty color sateen and lined with 
alpaca pile and all-wool fleece should be 
not only waterproof but warm. Lit, Bros. 
and Gimbel Bros., Philadelphia. Price 
$24.95. Right, made of cotton and rayon 
twill, this raincoat folds into a compact 
self pocket. Colors are fawn, navy, mili- 
tary, natural or black and the price is 
$19.95 at Saks Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


HAND CARVED AND 
COLORED SEA BIRDS 


> Carl Malmstrom, of Clark’s Island, 
Maine, is the creator. He carves a bird 


and paints it and finally completes the pic- 


ture by mounting it on an appropriate 
bit of driftwood. 

The pintail (which measures 434” over 
all), mallard and the alighting sea gull are 
each $7.00. Yacutine’s Book Department. 


ETCHINGS BY SODERBERG 


p> Y. Edward Soderberg’s original, signed 
etchings make unusual Christmas gifts. 
The available subjects are: 


Comet, 9” by 12146”........... $18.00 
Last Leg (Lightnings), 8’ by 11” . 18.00 
star Clues, 9" by-12" 0 18.00 
Fight-Metre Class, 9’’ by 12”... 18.00 
Stern Chase (Internationals), 9’ 
ER si: ssa eae oy ys RO 
Between Races (Dinks), 814’’ by 
yon s ni ABO 
Tough Goin’ (Snipes), 8’ by 11” 18.00 
On the Rail, 214" by 334”... .. 5.00 
Starboard Tack, 9’’ by 12”..... 30.00 ' 
Night Watch, 9” by 12’”....... 30.00 


Order from Yacutine’s Book Department. 
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Y Christmas 


to All and to All 





ST. JOSEPH | / 











SPEED.“ POWER 


The average surface friction of a properly conditioned 18- 
inch propeller turning at 1800 R.P.M., on a typical cruiser 
moving at ten miles an hour, is approximately 27 pounds 





per square foot. When the blades of this propeller become 
pitted with corrosion, the result is similar to the retarding jf 
influence of sand in a precision bearing — greatly increased 
friction with a subsequent drag on power and speed. 


Capacity power and speed is maintained for a much longer 

time in boats driven by MICHIGAN MACHINED-PITCH 

propellers because corrosion resistance has been developed 

to the nth degree through the use of MICHALLOY, the . 
toughest, longest-lasting metal available for propellers. 


ators vote for MICHIGANS because of their engineering 
excellence in precision and durability . . . Rated orders 
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MALHIMU PITCH 
PROPELLERS 


Resist Corrosion Longer 
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MICHIGAN WHEEL COMPANY - Grand Rapids 3, Mich. 
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> ON BOARD A UNITED STATES NAVY DESTROYER 
SOMEWHERE AT SEA — Although they wouldn’t retread 

your aged correspondent for active service in the Naval Reserve 

the way they did his unscrupulous competitor “Spun Yarn,”’ 

whose column also appears in this magazine, he has at long last 

managed to get to sea for a brief spell as an official war cor- 

respondent. . . . 

He wangled an invitation from a warm-hearted hero of one of 

the Normandy beach-head landing, operations who is currently 

commanding a lethal but beautiful vessel in a comparatively 

nearby theater of the war. . . . Rather more commodious and 

effective than subchaser 129, the reporter’s home abroad for a 

rugged period in the last war, this gallant man o’ war is almost as 

uncomfortable in a seaway and, while she doesn’t creak, his 
ancient joints do. However, he is subsisting on rare sirloins and 
rarer butter (remember?), and he can truthfully state that they 
live high in Uncle Sam’s Navy — but God! how they work for 


Of this perilous excursion, more anon — provided Telltale 
lives to tell the tale or such portions of it as may remain uncen- 
sored... . 


> Probably the first instance of a dog ever being in command of 
a, vessel occurred when, shortly after the last hurricane had spent 
its force, the Cuban trading packet Rubicon was discovered by a 
Navy blimp southeast of Key Largo and investigation by the 
Coast Guard showed that the ship was in excellent condition but 
not a soul was aboard her except a lonely canine who was most 
grateful for human companionship when a salvage crew took 
charge. Fido wasn’t in the least disinclined to relinquish his 
command. . . . All the personal effects of the crew were found 
aboard, which caused the unusual incident to assume at least 
one aspect of the famed Mary Celeste mystery, never satisfac- 
torily explained though many attempts have been made to do so 
by earnest students of the subject. . . . One theory advanced 
in the Rubicon case was that all her company had gone ashore to 
roister, leaving the dog behind; that the ship had parted her 
mooring or anchor cable (a parted hawser was hanging over her 
bows when she was picked up), and that the hurricane had 
blown her out to sea in a mad voyage from Havana Harbor to 
the point off Florida where she was first sighted. 


p> Another dog, by the name of Brenda, emerged as a canine in 
a position of authority when the Herald-Tribune reported, in 
connection with the brave rescue of two sailors escaped from 
the brig on Harts Island and about to perish in the chill waters 
of the Sound, that 

“At the little island (Columbia, off New Rochelle) was a crew 
of four men employed by WABC and a dog.” 

Brenda is revealed as a most kind and considerate employer 
in an interview obtained with the heroes of the rescue. . . . 


| » Excerpt from a letter written by a merchant mariner friend 


of mine to his wife from a foreign port: 

“. . . I decided to swim for an island that was five or six 
miles away. When I got out of the shelter of the promontory the 
current set me west of my objective and I nearly made Elba. 
Then the tide changed and a strong wind started blowing in the 
direction of the current. It was too much to buck. 

“Thirty-two hours later I landed on a deserted island at the 
end of the Gulf of Follonica and passed out. I revived the next 
morning and ate some snails and grass. About noon, as I began 
to swim for the mainland with the current, an Italian fisherman 
came by and picked me up. He took me to a British base and 
they were wonderful to me. That evening an ambulance arrived 
and took me to a base hospital north of San Vincenzo. 

“Tt took me a week to teach my stomach how to take its 
customary beating again and I lost weight but am practically as 
fat as ever now. The hospital was a remarkable experience. I 
wasn’t suffering much — just damn weak. I suffered from brine 
burn (but it didn’t hurt much), exhaustion and exposure.” 





TELLTALE 
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In the il pug of petroleum, as in 
the mining of many other ofes and 
the production of aggregates, Cum- 
mins Dependable Diesels play a vital 
role. They power drilling rigs,trucks, 
shovels, dredges and many other 
types of equipment. . . have estab- 
lished an enviable record for reli- 
able, low-cost performance on 
the toughest 24-hour-a-day jobs. 





America’s commercial fishing boats 
are bringing in record catches to 
meet record war-time requirements 
for fish and fish by-products. Man 

of these boats are Cummins Diesel- 
powered because fishermen every- 
where know that the best assur- 
ance of being ‘“‘first out and first 
back” is a Cummins Marine Diesel. 





Basic in war and basic in peace is 
the vast logging industry of the 
Northwest. Here, the performance 
of Cummins Dependable Diesels 
in yarders, loaders, trucks and tugs 
explains why Cummins Diesel 
power is known among loggers as 
‘the power behind CHEAP LoGs.” 





In agriculture and its many allied 
industries, Cummins Diesel power 
has innumerable saphicetne. It is 
widely used in the West for irriga- 
tion purposes . . . in cotton gins, 
flour and feed mills, ice plants, 
dairies and meaty other places where 
its economy and dependability have 
been instrumental in increasing pro- 
duction and also decreasing costs. 


Automotive models « marine engines 

for propulsion and auxiliary power 

power units of all types « stationary 

engines « generating sets e locomotive 
models. 


SINCE 1918...PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 
THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 
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WHEN the boats come back to the home 
anchorage again, that smart custom-built 
cruiser you'll see tugging at its moorings 
may well be one of the new craft devel- 
oped at Harbor Boat Building Company 
through the experience gained in building 
war craft for our fighting Navy. You'll see 
reflected in its trim, eager lines much of 
the power, speed, comfort and stamina 
which will bring new thrills of perform- 
ance to the yachtsman. Write for in- 
formation soon available on these new 


cruisers 
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p> At a time when an increasing number of “temps” are being 
put on an “unassigned status,”’ an explanation of the basis on 
which this classification is made is of special interest. In a recent 
issue of “Topside,” it is stated that Fourth Naval District 
members ‘‘ who have successfully completed the required train- 
ing and examinations and have been enrolled in the Class (T) 
Reserve and who are qualified and willing to perform duties 
which may berassigned to them are not to be disenrolled merely 
because there is no immediate need for their services. Instead, 
they will be placed on unassigned status. When the further need 
for their services arises they will be recalled to active duty. 
The creation of this status will provide a pool of trained and 
capable men who have proved their value in releasing regular 
Coast Guardsmen for duty afloat and who will be ready to serve 
in case of an emergency or an expansion of the duties assigned 
to their Flotilla. 

“Just what does the new status mean to the individual mem- 
ber placed thereon? He will be entitled to retain all uniform 
clothing, which he may wear on such occasions as authorized by 
the DCGO. He retains enrollment and identification papers 
which were issued to him. His name will still be carried on the 
muster rolls’ of the Coast Guard designated by the symbol 
‘U.’ He will be counted in the complement for Class (T) Re- 
servists. The new designation does not in any way affect his 
status in the Auxiliary; he will still be active in the affairs of the — 
Flotilla. 

“Each Flotilla commander will be asked to submit to the 
Director a list of members for whom there are not available 
duties where they can serve a minimum of twelve hours a week. 
Form NAVCG-2527 will be sent for their signature to members 
who are to be placed on unassigned status. If signed acknowl- 
edgment is not received within thirty days, the men will be dis- 
enrolled and so notified in writing. The designation ‘U’ does 
not apply to men who are unable or unqualified to continue to 
perform the duties required of them. These men will be disen- 
rolled as usual.’ 


> Late in November all port security functions within the 22- 
state Ninth (St. Louis) Naval District were suspended. At the 
time of issuing the suspension order Captain Beckwith Jordan, 
Acting District Coast Guard Officer, said that most of the 
members of the Temporary Reserve, who have handled much 
of the ort security patrols, will be placed in an unassigned 
status. “These unselfish patriots who have given willingly of 
their time and efforts to this voluntary work will not be forgot- 
ten,” he stated. “‘Many of them already were engaged in vital 
war work when they offered their services, but they were eager 
to do even more. Although they will serve in an inactive ca- 
pacity, they will nevertheless continue to remain organized in a 
common bond of duty and will be available for immediate call 
in time of flood or any other emergency.” 





One of the benefits of both Auxiliary and TR membership is instruction 
in numerous fields not touched on by other organizations 
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More Westinghouse Marine Switchboards are in 
use in the U. S. Navy’s tough, hard-hitting, trouble- 
hunting destroyers, than are all other makes of 
switchboards combined. 


This fact alone explains why ship designers . . . 
builders . . . operators ... . know they can put full 
confidence in Westinghouse to help them meet any 
Marine switchboard problem they encounter. 


NETVG COINLELS ron -movsue secnerens 


The switchboard shown below is one of two which 

a ‘control all power produced by the ship’s service 

| generators. They centralize control of power supplied 

to all deck and underdeck auxiliaries, and for training, 

T elevating and firing guns and torpedoes. They must 

operate continuously and consistently in spite of the 

rolling of the ship, firing of the guns or possible hits 
\ on the ship itself. 










\ If you have—or expect to have—problems involv- 
ing Marine switchgear, Westinghouse invites your 
inquiry. Switchboard construction facilities con- 
veniently located near every major port insure quick 
delivery and servicing. Westinghouse Electric & 
\ Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Penna. 
J-60559 





MARINE SWITCHBOARDS 


THE MARINE INDUSTRY HEADQUARTERS FOR STEAM AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 












For large and de luxe craft, twin engines are 
the ideal installation. Symmetrically opposed 
and synchronized rotation results in unsurpassed 
performance, smoothness, maneuverability and 
dependability. Scripps Twin Engines (200 
series illustrated) are true right and left oppo- 
sites in construction as well as rotation. Factor 

matched—they may be instantly uchiebizel, 
All present production is for the Allied Nations 
but literature will be sent on request. 
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GASOLINE AND DIESEL 
° M:A RIN E BN G.I N ££ S$ ° 


Fours « Sixes « V-Eights » V-Twelves 
~ Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 


Scripps Motor Company « 5817 Lincoln Avenue « Detroit 8, Michigan 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE MARINE ENGINES FOR 38 YEAR: 
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(Among the important contributions to the betterment of yachting, 
and a major aid in the war effort, are the free instruction classes in 
piloting and boat handling offered by the United States Power 
Squadrons during the winter season of each year. The U.S.P.S., 
which has over 11,000 members, is now conducting more than 100 
such classes in various parts of the United States. — Ep.) 


p> The United States Power Squadrons are composed of local 
squadron units located in all sections of the country: East, 
West, North and South. These local units are not only the eyes 
and ears but the entire body politic of the organization, whose 
national officers, with headquarters in New York City, function 
as a general headquarters staff codrdinating the efforts of all 
units into’'a harmonious whole. 

Originally, every Squadronite was an active member of some 
local unit. As members changed their places of residence, it was 
and is entirely in order to request transfer of membership to the 
squadron in the new location. If, however, there is no Squadron 
in the new location and the member does not wish to retain 
membership in the unit which he originally joined, he may con- 
tinue affiliation with the U.S.P.S. by requesting transfer to 
membership-at-large, more frequently designated as “unat- 
tached.’’ This should be the primary and, with very few excep- 
tions, the only reason for the unattached status. Many Squad- 
ron members-at-large have done an excellent organization job, 
being in many instances the prime motivating power which has 
started a new Squadron on its way, and in some instances have 
been the first commanders of the new unit. 

Membership in the U.S.P.S. is by election after the candidate 
has taken and passed an examination. At the conclusion of a 
class of instruction, the examination is conducted by a local 
board of admission, whose only function is to see that the ex- 
amination is conducted fairly and to determine whether or not 
the applicant passed or failed. If the applicant passed the ex- 
amination and desires to join the Squadron, his name is placed 
either before the members at a properly called meeting or the 
executive committee, whichever is required by the by-laws of 
the local Squadron, for election to membership. Neither the 
local Squadron nor its executive committee has authority to 
elect candidates to membership in the U.S.P.S. other than to its 
own Squadron. The name of any candidate wishing to join the 
U.S.P.S. as a member-at-large should be referred to the Govern- 
ing Board through the Rear Commander of the district. Such 
requests will normally be infrequent and should be discouraged. 

The classes of instruction are free and are open to the public. 
Having completed the instruction, there is no obligation upon 
the part of the student to join the Squadron. (YAcuTING will 
be pleased to‘advise those interested of the location of local 
Squadron classes.) This is in keeping with the-tradition of the 
U.S.P.S. whose purpose is: to establish a high standard of skill 
in the handling and navigation of yachts, to encourage the study 
of the science of navigation, to codperate with governmental 
agencies charged with the enforcement of the laws and regula- 
tions relating to navigation and to stimulate interest in the 
activities which will tend to the upbuilding of our Navy, Coast 
Guard and Merchant Marine. 

Cuirrorp R. Haskins 















A Squadron fleet homeward bound from a rendezvous 












































This is one of our postwar 
models which we will be build- 


ing for you. Designed by Philip 
L. Rhodes, she will be fast, 
seaworthy and comfortable. 


\ 


Hubert S. Johnson 


Boat Manufacturer 
BAY HEAD, NEW JERSEY 
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DEKTRED 


The non-slip, protective covering 
for decks, roofs, cockpits and other 
| spaces where firm footing is helpful 





Trowel or spray DEKTRED to a thickness 
of only 1/32 to1/16inch. The fluid sets toa tough 
film that adheres like al-get-out to wood, steel or 
canvas. 


Trapped in the film are many fine particles which 
provide a non-slip surface—just the right amount 
of grip without being so rough as to be unsightly. 
Surface is actually more non-slip when wet than 
when dry. 


eRESISTS OIL AND COMMON CHEMICALS 


Not affected by grease, oil, mild acids, alkalies, sun- 
light or salt water. 


eSTAYS PUT IN HEAT AND COLD 


' Nochange in wide temperature variation from minus 
40 to plus 160 degrees F. 


eEASILY APPLIED 


No uncommon skill is needed for either troweling 
or spraying. Drying time is from 2 to 8 hours, de- 
pending on conditions. 


°NOT A PAINT 


DEKTRED is tough. It is meant to be walked on. 
It is put down in a manner that produces a strong 
bond to the material under it. Its purpose is to 
combine safety with a long-wearing, continuous, 
protective covering. 


ASK YOUR DEALER— is he cannot supply you im- 


mediately, have him write for literature and samples. 


*DEKTRED is a trade-mark of Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The prod- 
uct was developed for exposed decks and interior spaces of combat and 
—— shi . and many ypc ay of gallons — been used in both 
small and large areas. Re To: 
boats show how useful DEKTRED' < iia rea wage megan 
Ye NA 
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ADDRESS INQURIES To DEPT. 104 FOR OUTSTANDING | ANETS segura 


SELBY, BATTERSBY & COMPANY 
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BOOKS FOR THE YACHTSMAN 


WINNING SAILBOAT RACES by Harvey Flint. (A. S. 
Barnes & Co., New York, 1944. $2.00.) Winning a yacht race 
is seldom easy. It means hard work in preparation, skill in 
handling against keen competition, and intense concentration. 
Defeat is often one’s portion, and when one does cross the finish 
line first he is usually conscious that he has had to work for his 
victory. Therefore every person who races a yacht, whether a 
beginner or an old hand, is always interested in finding how he 
can get the most out of his boat, or more out of her than he has 
been getting. 

In writing this book, Winning Sailboat Races, Harvey Flint 
has contributed much to a subject on which there has been too 
little written by those best qualified to teach. Harvey Flint is 
well known in Eastern yachting circles as a skillful and success- 
ful racing skipper. Brought up on Narragansett Bay, where he 
learned sailing as a boy, he was up against a lot of top-notch 
racing men, and to win he had to get the most out of whatever 
boat he was sailing. This he learned to do, and in this book he 
has passed on to others much of the knowledge thus acquired. 

Written in simple language that even the beginner can com- 
prehend, the author takes the reader first through the things 


| that must be done before the start, then goes on to starting 


tactics, and follows with the handling of the boat on the 
various points of sailing during the race. The strategy of racing 
is also covered and the book ends with a valuable chapter on 
the racing rules and their application and interpretation. All 
in all, it is a most valuable book for those who race, and par- 
ticularly for the beginner. A study of it will prevent many mis- 
takes, and give one the fundamentals that every person must 
master if he is to win races. H. L. S&S. 


DEATH WAS OUR ESCORT by Lieut. Commander Ernest 
G., Vetter, USNR (Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, $3.00). To 
date there have been two books dealing with motor torpedo 
boat operation during this war which are definitely on the list 
of required reading. These are Long Were the Nights and the 
memorable They Were Expendable. Now must be added to this 
list Death Was Our Escort which in many respects is a more 
human and more revealing book than either of the other 
volumes. 

Written without pretense, it is an extraordinarily revealing 
account of PT combat. Because of its complete frankness, and 
because of the graphic “letter to home” quality of its writing, 
it gives the reader a better conception of the réle which small 
warcraft, and the men who man them, are playing in the South- 
west Pacific campaign than any similar book yet published. 

GR. 


PADDLE-WHEEL DAYS IN CALIFORNIA by Jerry Mac- 
Mullen (Stanford University Press, California, $3.00). This 
is the story of the part played by the paddle-wheel steamers in 
the social and economic life of California. From newspaper 
files, steamship timetables and word of mouth legends, Jerry 
MacMullen has compiled a vast amount of fascinating and 
romantic lore as well as historical data on the rivers, the steam- 
ers themselves and those rugged individualists, the rivermen. 
But it is of the boats and their histories that the author writes. 
He has them by name, the Chrysopolis, queen of them all, the 
Gold, Antelope, Yosemite, Mariposa, Eldorado. He tells of the 
cutthroat competition, racing and disaster. One is appalled 
at the mortality. Between fires, explosions, collisions and snags, 
the life expectancy of a sidewheeler was short. He has succeeded 
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Lady with a Future... 


, KEEP A SHARP LOOKOUT for the Richardson Cruiser. She’s going to be 
an important factor in every boat-lover's plans for the future. No effort 
is being spared by Richardson to make her the best boat that modern 
war-born boat engineering can devise. New mass production methods _ 
... new designs . .. new materials .. . are being combined to bring you 
a luxury cabin cruiser that will proudly stand comparison with all the 
famous Richardson boats of the past 35 years. Richardson Boat Company, 
Inc., North Tonawanda, New York. 


~=—Ric 
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BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


























When you need non-ferrous 

and stainless bolt and nut 
products the logical source—the natural 
~ source—is Harper. 


Specializing on Everlasting Fastenings 


Harper specializes on non-ferrous and 
stainless bolts, /nuts, screws, washers, 
rivets and accessories ... is not con- 
cerned with common steel. The Harper 
engineering and manufacturing staffs are 
composed of men who have concentrated 
on the working propefties and peculiar- 
ities of brass, copper, bronzes, Monel and 
stainless steel. 


Ample Manufacturing Facilities 


The plant houses hundreds of machines, 
some standard some special . .. machines 
for heading, forging and threading huge 
fastenings and small ... all engineered to 
do the best job on non-ferrous and stain- 
less alloys. 

4360 Items in Stock 


Harper maintains large stocks of a great 
variety of sizes and types of non-ferrous 


and stainless fastenings, many of which - 


are considered “hard-to-get.” 


New Catalog Available 
4 colors, 104 pages, page size 844” x 11”. 
Complimentary to executives presenting 
requests on company letterheads. 


THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY 
2640 FLETCHER STREET © CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
BRANCH OFFICES: New York City © Philadelphia 
Los Angeles ¢ Milwaukee ¢ Cincinnati ¢ Houston 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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in preserving much of the fun and the intimate details of life 
aboard the grand old packets. 

The book covers the time from the arrival of the first steamer, 
carried in the hold of a Russian. bark in 1847, up to 1942, when 
the government took over the Delia Queen and the Delta King. 
It is profusely illustrated with photographs and woodcuts by 
the author while the index and a comprehensive list of steamers 
and ferries add much to the value of the book. E. F. 


a 


SANK SAME by William B. Mellor, Jr. (Howell, Soskin, 
New York, $2.50). England is not the only nation that can 
“muddle through” in time of crisis. Here, passed by the censor 
at last, is the story of the Civil Air Patrol and the Coast Guard 
Auxiliary, volunteers who, with the material at hand, bridged 
the gap after Pearl Harbor and until the Navy could con- 
struct planes and ships and train the men to combat the U-boats 
paralyzing our shipping. Civilians all — doctors, merchants, 


.| laborers — they went to sea in singlehanded land planes, with 


bombs slung in improvised racks beneath their bellies, and in 
unarmed little pleasure boats not built for the terrific pounding 
of winter gales far out in the ocean. And they did their job. 
| Here, for the first time, most of us can learn how much we owe 
to these gallant fliers and yachtsmen. E. F. 


NAVY YEARBOOK edited by Philip Andrews and Leonard 
Engel. (Duell, Sloan and Pierce, New York. $4.50.) Both the 
editors and the publishers of this volume are to be commended 
on having produced one of the most handsome books of the 
year. Yet it is to be regretted that neither the authority of the 
illustrations nor the arrangement of the text measures up to the 
format. ee 
Navy Yearbook is in essence a picture album, containing as it 
does photographs of representative ships of the world’s navies. 
Unfortunately, many of the illustrations — particularly in the 
case of ships of the U. 8. fleet — were taken in the years before 
the war, and therefore do not give an accurate visual conception 
of these ships as they now‘appear. Moreover, the textual ar- 
rangement of the book places the ships’ specifications in the 
back of the book which, from a practical point of view, does not 
appear desirable. C. R. 


A TREATISE ON COMPASS COMPENSATION by L. V, 
Kielhorn, Capt., USCG. (D. Van Nostrand Co., New York. 
$2.25) In this volume Capt. Kielhorn, who was formerly in- 
structor in navigation and surveying at the Coast Guard Acad- 
emy, has turned out a manual on compass compensation that 
will probably become a classic. Intended to serve as a textbook 
on the subject, it is clearly written and well illustrated. Divided 
into two parts, the first is devoted to theory and the second to 
practice. An appendix containing useful formulae and tables is 
included. First published in 1942, this book brings up to date 
the available information on this highly technical subject. 
W. H. ve F. 
















LIFE BOAT MANUAL by Lt. Comdr. A. E. Redifer, USMS. 
(Cornell Maritime Press, New York. $2.00.) The latest infor- 
mation on the construction, operation and equipment of life- 
boats, rafts, floats and buoyant apparatus. 


NAVY IN THE SKY by Lt. Wallace W. Elton, UNSR. 
(Whittlesey House, New York. $2.00.) Excellent documentary 
photographs, with accompanying text, covering all phases of 
the Navy’s air arm. 


(Books of all publishers may be purchased from YACHTING’S 
Book Department, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y.) 
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we’ WHEELER yiccuts 
WILL BE READY SOON 
In the Meantime Let’s Dream About Fishing 























A 45' Rugged Offshore Sport Fisherman. 


>" ag ' : Splendid for private use or charter work. 


We are taking orders NOW 





E are very busily engaged 
working out our new mod- 
” els and expect to have several sizes 
ve ready to show you very soon. We 
\ one can assure you they will follow the 
% time honored Wheeler tradition for 
NS \i *' Ha) © safety, ruggedness and seaworthi- 
Vw ness. 
. We are sure you will enjoy this 
Interim Report. May we send 


you a copy? 
Let us hear from you now 


DY RD Foot of Cropsey Ave. 
A 3} tele) 4 4. a, ie @ 
WwW ot & f LE 4 SH 4 ? Inc. ESplanade 2-5900 

















ladition-as 


Obristmas itself! : 


The friendly glow of your own holly-decked 
fireplace will be emphasized in the rich, mellow 
qualities of Jamaica Rums — ideally suited for 
traditional Christmas drinks and recipes. . 


Created in 1661, for the tastes of connoisseurs, 
Jamaica Rums have conceded nothing to today’s 
mass production methods. Now, as in the seven- 
teenth century, smooth, really satisfying Rums 
are assured by use of the painstaking, slow, but 
unchallenged pot-still process, rigidly controlled 
for quality by British Empire regulations. 


THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
“ (OF JAMAICA), LTD.- KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W. 1. 


Internationally acclaimed for high- 
balls and fancy drinks, Jamaica Rums 
are also demanded by many famous 
chefs for use in dozens of piece de 
resistance recipes. 





Try this Holiday Favorite 
TOM AND JERRY 
Yolk of 1 egg 
White of 1 egg, beaten stiff 
Keep separated 
1% oz. JAMAICA RUM 
2 teaspoons powdered sugar 
Pinch cinnamon 
Shake and pour into 6-0z mug. Add 
hot water or milk. Stir and sprinkle 
nutmeg on top. 
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WHAT OUR READERS SAY 


Why Do We Do It? 


[The following letter is from a well-known British ocean racing 
man who was captured in the early part of the present war and has 
been held in Germany ever since. It shows that the spirit of sailing 
can never be downed, even by barbed wire barriers. — Ed.] © 


Editor, Yacutine: 


> A lorry came into the prison camp bringing some rations. 
Idly curious as prisoners are when anything fresh comes into 
their narrow orbit, we paused to look at it. As I stood by the 
canopy, I got the faintest whiff of some well remembered smell 
from the past. At first I could not quite place it, though I knew 
it was a smell with pleasant associations. I moved forward and 
sniffed hard. The second time I got it more strongly and placed 
it at once. It was the smell of freshly tarred rope. With the 
realization came a thrill of pleasure. My mind filled at once 
with a jumble of memories of yachts and the sea. Pleasant 
memories they were, which straightway produced a yearning 
to be afloat in a yacht once more. 

In silence, we resumed our never ending walk round the inside 
of the barbed wire fence. My companion, sensing the change in 
mood, left me alone with my thoughts. Why do I like sailing, I 
wondered. Why has it got this tremendous appeal, which still 
pulls madly at the heartstrings after three years of war and im- 
prisonment? I tried to conjure up a definite picture of some 
phase of the game which I knew I had enjoyed. 

I at once thought of sitting in the saloon after a passage. The 
lamp is alight, the saloon is just beginning to get warm and 
cosy, and outside from time to time we can faintly hear the wind 
starting to moan. The owner is sitting in his corner, puffing at 
his pipe and chuckling at our exaggerated description of some 
minor mishap in the night watches. He asks if anyone wants to 
go ashore. We vote against it unanimously and we fill our glasses 
again. Pleasantly tired, we lounge back on the settees. As we 
drink, there is a peaceful silence except for the gentle lapping 
of waves against the hull. 

That was good, and there were lots more like it, too. But what 
else was there? I thought of landfalls on strange coasts, the 
hopes and fears after days alone on the empty ocean, the anxious 
waiting, the terrific thrill of discovery. From there, my thoughts 
wandered on to going ashore in foreign ports. However short the 
voyage, the sea and our own efforts to cross it always seemed to 
place vast distances behind us and make the arrival a momen- 
tous discovery. The unknown harbor, the strange advertisements 
posted up, the foreign language spoken — all gave a wonderful 
feeling of adventure. Excursions ashore and delightful meals in 
very un-English surroundings were a fitting reward. 

A cold wet ocean race, three quarters of it spent turning to 
windward in dirty weather, was almost forgotten; but the hot 
bath, drinks and enormous meals, to which it acted as a back- 
ground, lived in my memory as one of the great moments of the 
game. 

In discussing a race or a cruise in the club before starting, one 
savored all the thrills of anticipation, and these were intensified 
when actually getting ready. I could look back with pleasure on 
rowing out stores, filling watertanks, putting sails in stops. 
Looking over charts and sorting them out was probably the best 
fun of all. Every chart produced memories of the past as well as 
problems and queries for the future. 

Then there were ocean racing starts. I like starts. Some 
people regard them merely as a necessary evil but to me they 
are one of the biggest thrills of sailing. Even walking round the 
prison camp I could experience a choking excitement when I 
thought of rushing for the line with everything set, another 
yacht close by to leeward, and the anxious timekeeper counting 
out the seconds. 

As we silently started on another lap of the perimeter wire, a 
thought struck me. All these pleasures which I have been turn- 
ing over in my mind are merely beginnings or endings. What 
about the actual sailing itself? Do I not-enjoy that too? Or is it 
only a dismal qualifying period for some future pleasure? 

The first few things I could think of rather confirmed that 
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where it wont show 


~ 


Decorative chromium is put where it will show. But we 

put tons of chromium into cylinders of Diesel and 
gasoline engines where it won’t show, although you can 
see the results in greatly increased engine reliability. 


We use énough chromium in one year to chrome-plate | 
the bumpers of every automobile built since 1932. Yet / 
_ a 16-cylinder, 1800 horsepower Diesel engine needs only aa 
240 ounces of Porus-KRromE to multiply its cylinder life / 
four to twenty times. 


Porus-Krome, applied by the Van der Horst process, < 
is highly resistant to abrasion and corrosion, and “‘wets”’ / 
with oil, Experience in thousands of engines in ships, / 

i s . / 
planes; tanks, stationary and mobile power plants, 

buses, trucks and locomotives shows that Porus-KROME 

not only multiplies cylinder and ring life, but reduces / 
scuffing, ring feathering and risk of piston seizure. / 

Right now, Van der Horst is busy on cylinders in / 
engines for the war. However, it is not too soon for you / 

BS to plan to have Porus-KromE in your own engines. 

/ When Government restrictions are relaxed, Porus- | 
/ Krome will be available to you in new engines and also / 
/ in replacement liners for existing engines. / 


/ Ask for Porus-KromeE .. . and be sure of greater 
/ engine reliability. | 


PORUS - KROME 
! Cir fea te Lye of your Gryjtnes 
i gee 


VAN DER HORST CORPORATION OF AMERICA + OLEAN, NEW YORK °« CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
he 


AN AFFILIATE OF ORESSER INDUSTRIES 
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view. I could well remember going below after a miserably cold 
watch on deck during a thrash to windward. I expected warmth, 
a hot drink and a sleep. Instead I found a cold, sordid cabin with 
sopping gear all over the place. The galley had packed in, so 
without a drink I turned into wet blankets to try and get some 
sleep. I got none. The skylight poured water on me all through 
the watch, while I held tight onto my bunk in an effort to stay 
in it. And yet, when I came on deck again, we had worked out 
to windward of one of our rivals. That was the part I remembered 
best of all. 

Other pictures were not much better. I thought of the 
anxiety of a bad anchorage in an onshore wind; the awful wait- 
ing, wondering if it was going to get worse; and then the tiresome 
job of making sail on a rolling, plunging deck, getting up the 
anchor, and getting away out of it. Another memory was a night 
of horrible rolling in a heavy sea with practically no wind. The 
nerve-racking slatting of the gear nearly drove us crazy, and the 
rolling made us sick. 

There were pleasanter pictures, of course — sunny days with 
a soldier’s wind and no sea, calms with the gramaphone and 
beer on deck, fast passages without a hitch. But, somehow, they 
made little permanent impression, and did not jump to mind as 
memorable incidents’ like the others. 

Cold, seasickness, wet clothes, fear, anxiety — could I really 
like these things? Nobody in their right mind could hanker 
after them. But somehow because they were all part of the game 
I wanted them. Why was it? I thought hard. The conclusions 
I came to were these: 

A love of adventure and excitement is in all of us. In the work- 
aday world these are sometimes hard to find, but sailing pro- 
vides us with them in full measure. We love it for that reason. 
We struggle against the elements. They do their best to beat us 
but, usually, we tame them and make them take us where we 
want to go. Our reward is our sense of achievement at having 
won the battle. While sailing, we get away from civilization for 
a time and live a hard life which satisfies some primitive strain 
in us. When we return, the hardships of our voyage have pro- 
vided a contrast against which the ordinary pleasures of life 
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seem sweeter. Those seemed to be fairly plausible reasons. 

My companion interrupted our long silence to remark, “‘ What 
I am looking forward to when I get out of this damned place is 
to have a hot bath, put on clean clothes and sit down to a 
properly served meal in a well appointed house. Aren’t you?” 
Somehow I was no longer conscious of the smell of freshly tarred 
rope. What he was saying brought me to the realization that 
during the past few minutes, while thinking to myself, I had 
relapsed into my prewar self with all my prewar thoughts and 
desires. Right now I, too, wanted a well appointed house and all 
that would go with it. But perhaps, some day in the future, I 
would be able to eat the same sort of ill-served tinned food as I 
did here in the prison camp, make myself cold, wet and miserable 
on:an uncomfortable small yacht, and still feel that I ‘was. 
experiencing a very intense sort of satisfaction. 

“PICKAXB” 


Help Wanted 
Editor, YACHTING: 


> I believe the following letter will be of interest to American 
yachtsmen. It is from a prominent English yachtsman who is a 
prisoner of war in Germany, and who is one of the afterguard of 
a yacht club which was established in a German prison camp. 
“T’m off to give a lecture to the Yacht Club in a few mo- 

ments. If you can lay hands on any yachtsmen over there who 
can handle a pen as well as a tiller, could you get them to write 
me a letter suitable for publication in our yachting magazine 
The Tiller. Perhaps Yacutine would help. Herb Stone need 
not be anxious about encouraging a rival, as our American 
circulation is as yet very small and unlikely to increase. The 
magazine goes on, but ideas are getting a bit thin and we all 
know each other’s story about the great gale which blew the 
jib out of ‘the bolt ropes.” 

I think you will agree that these grand chaps deserve all the 
help possible, and I suggest that correspondence be addressed to 
Major Edward F. Parker, 3305 (XC), Offlag VII B, Germany. 
Greenwich, Conn. 

BENNETT FISHER 














How PT Boats fight fire 


while speeding at 60 knots... 


VERYTHING’S geared to speed aboard the swift terriers 

of the fleet. When fire breaks out, for instance, an operator’s 

hand flashes to a control handle and snuffs out the blaze in a 
matter of seconds. The Kidde Extinguishing System has smothered . 


it under a blanket of carbon dioxide snow-gas. 


Until they’ve swept the seas clear of raiders, the auxiliary fleets 
of the Army and Navy will need all the new installations that Kidde 


can turn out. Meanwhile, Kidde repre- 
sentatives and boat builders can help 
private boat owners to get the most 
out of their present equipment. 


Kidde portable and built-in systems are 
also known by the trade name “LUX”. 


WALTER KIDDE & COMPANY, INC., 








140 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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The last word in cruising comfort and economy, culminating 36 years 
of designing and building this particular type in various lengths. 
Descriptive illustrated literature on request. 


JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC. 


formerly MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


GLOUCESTER CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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@ Make your sda 
Anchors fully protect 





Danforth For free folder with 


“Hints on Anchoring”, write— 


R. S. DANFORTH - 2121 Aliston Way - Berkeley 4, Calif. 4 
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DANFORTHS HOLD LCis IN HURRICANE 





WHAT’S IN A NAME ? 


Editor, YaAcHTING: 


> In Morley Cooper’s “ Around the Cabin Lamp,” (Yacurtna, 
March, 1944) he speaks disparagingly of the name Babboon for 
the grand old Burgess N. Y. ‘‘40” which was built by Lawley in 
1888, and seems happy that, after proudly carrying that name 
for over fifty years, someone finally changed it to Carina. Maybe 
I’m a little supersensitive, but I skippered the old Babboon on a 
trip to Hawaii in 1936 and feel a deeper affection for her than 
any other boat I have ever sailed. Let’s look at the record: . 

It’s supposed to be bad luck to change the name of a boat. 

Babboon established for herself an enviable reputation in her 
racing career and then went on to pile up an impressive record 
of long cruises, one of the lesser of which was my trip with her. 

Everywhere I ever took her, old-timers would look her up as 
an old friend and marvel at how little she had changed in the 
thirty or forty or fifty years since they had last seen her. Now; 
when Carina comes to port she will be missed entirely by many 
of these ancient admirers. 

Back around the turn of the century, she carried the name 
Mist or Myst for about four years, but such was her original 
fame, that the next owner changed her back to Babboon. 

Originally she was a cutter, built for Charles Francis Adams, 
who at that time named all of his boats with a seven-letter word 
with an ‘‘oo” in it. Dimensions are 56’ and 40’ by 16’ by 8’ 10”. 
Sail area was 3100 square feet in those days. She is now a 
schooner with about 1100 square feet of sail. Even with this 
reduced sail plan, she did 198 nautical miles in a noon to noon 
run (23% hrs.) while I was bringing her back from Honolulu. We 
did 18 nautical miles to windward in 1 hr. 50 min. under ideal 
conditions. Never, in all the time that I sailed her, did she ever 
pound and her decks were free from spray in almost any going. 
With her history, I’d keep her under her original name even if 
it were Tojo. 


so Rosert 8. FrRenNcH 
’ Encino, Cal. 


PITY THE POOR DINGHY 


(Continued from page 61) 


Chances are, if your dink is built of plywood, like a Penguin, 
that sanding and a coat or two of paint will be all she needs to 
put her in shape for next season. If small, hairlike checks have 
developed in the surface go over them with a putty-knife and 
some white lead putty. A mixture of white lead ground in oil and 
some powdered white lead, mixed to the consistency of a wad of 
well chewed gum, will be found satisfactory. Allow the putty to 
dry hard — 48 hours should do — and go over the surface with 
2/0-100 ‘‘Cutrite” garnet paper, or its equivalent. 

If you are particular about the finish on your dink, it is worth 
while to rub down between coats with 6/0 waterproof garnet 
paper, using plenty of water and wiping clean with a cloth. 
Allow the surface to dry thoroughly before applying the next 
coat. The same procedure applies to the application of varnish: 


THE SOLO FLIGHT OF “MASHNEE” 


(Continued from page 48) 


her own mooring and looking like the cat that had eaten the 
canary. It is little wonder that the Coast Guard had passed 
her by when expecting to find a derelict. 

The boat was pumped out, and as it was impossible to raise 
the mushroom by the winch, a line was attached to the mooring 
chain and the powerful police boat towed the whole outfit back 
to Larchmont and deposited Mashnee close to the spot which 
she had left so unceremoniously two days before. 

To have dragged-a 400-pound mushroom anchor four miles 
across Long Island Sound and to have fetched up 200 yards 
off a sandy beach, avoiding rocks, reefs, blinkers and channel 
buoys, and dodging other boats en route, certainly proves that 
the cagey old craft knows her way about and that her Skipper 
must live right after all. 








‘\ 
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is another versatile Chemold boat. 
This 16-foot, inexpensive Convertible 


Cruiser is packed with features never be- 


fore found in a craft this size. 

Designed with free flowing lines, it is 
constructed throughout of tough, endur- 
ing Chemold. The hull is one-piece which. 
means, no seams to open, no caulking, no 
leaking. Chemold neither warps nor water- 
logs. Decks are non-skid. The Cruiser can 
be easily hauled on a 2-wheeled trailer. 
It is ready for the water no matter how 
long or where it has been in storage. No 
time-consuming maintenance work is re- 
quired in readying for use. 

The cabin can be easily installed or de- 


“CHEMOLD MEANS CHEMISTRY MOLDED” 






sear 


owsaer 


tached in a matter of minutes. This boat 
may be had equipped with a mast and 
sail for sailing. A flexible plastic panel at- 
tached to the back of the cabin encloses the 
cabin when down, and serves as a wind 
shield when.up. A marine air-cooled en- 
gine provides trouble-free power and 
pushes the craft along at 8 to 10 miles 
per hour. The cabin sleeps 2 comfortably, 
and a tarpaulin cover rigged over the cock- 
pit will provide dry shelter for 2 more. A 
transom trunk is provided for fuel and 
supplies. Additional lockers are beside the 
engine for stowing galley equipment. 
If you would like to own this boat, read 
below about the Chemold Priority Plan. 
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* 
Among other Chemold Company 
boats are the family fishing boat, 
outboard runabout, speed boat, 
kyak, canoe, duck boat, shore boat, 
dinghy, top-o-car boat. 
SEE OCTOBER ADVERTISEMENT 


*Trademark Registered 
U. S. Pat. Off 





PRIORITY PURCHASING PLAN—The Chemold Company has a Priority 

Purchasing Plan for boating fans. If you 
are genuinely interested and sincere in 
your plan to purchase any Chemold boat, 
write today and ask for your priority 
certificate, specifying type of boat you 
want, This carries a number representing 
your position in the sequence of orders 
received. No deposit necessary. Early ac- 
tion is desirable. 





CHEMO LD COMP AN F 


DIVISION OF WESTERN PLASTICS, INC. 
4407 SAN FERNANDO ROAD, GLENDALE 4, CALIF 
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STURGEON BAY 
BOAT WORKS 
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THERE’s a lot to be said for a double-ender . . 
particularly when the ends are as shapely and 
eye-filling as Phil Rhodes created on 
“SAMARA.”’ 
Forty feet overall, of generous beam and 
moderate draft, SAMARA offers a world of 
comfort below and on deck. With snug cutter 
rig all inboard, and roller reefing gear on the 
main, she is easy to handle under all condi- 
tions, and smart enough to satisfy any cruising 
man. 
SAMARA was constructed in our shop 8 
years ago, and is today sound, tight, ‘‘like 
new’ ’ in every respect. Which is as it should be 
with good design, selected materials'and fine 
workmanship. If you'd like this satisfying 
combination in your next boat, 
talk it over with us. 


Sturgeon Bay, 
Wisconsin 





THE ‘‘V’’ BOAT, DESIGNED BY 
WYKEHAM-MARTIN 


(Continued from page 74) 


and has a fine entrance when not heavily laden. With Wing- 
Comdr. Somerset Leeke standing right up in the’ bow (he 
weighs 195 pounds), there is still about five inches of freeboard. 
To row her hard against a steep head sea was great fun; the 
flare forward threw the bow up as each wave came along, but 
not enough to knock her way off, and one’s back remained quite 
dry, which is not generally the case with a boat having a forward 
transom. She tows as well as she rows, and that is saying a lot. 
She has not yet been tried out under canvas but she should sail 
as well as the Auray punt did, and she ought to do better, because 
when she is laid over she will have any amount of stability owing 
to the high freeboard forward. 

John Nicholson was so interested in the design that he built 

a 14-foot boat to it (but made her a double-ender) and gave her 
to Capt. Wykeham-Martin to try out in the Solent. The finer 
after end improved the easy running and she seemed to row at 
least as easily as the smaller boat; when towed at high speed she 
planed just as the Auray punts do, and therefore towed easily. 
The simplicity of construction ought to appeal to amateur 
builders. Major Wykeham-Martin’s boat took him 100 hours to 
build and cost only £3, 5s. The hood ends and rabbet are the 
items which generally cause most bother to amateurs, but this 
design avoids both these difficulties. It was found necessary to 
steam bend the bottom boards of the 10-footer to get them to 
shape and, as a result, the seams opened more than they should 
so that they had to be slipped, but with good timber — which 
could not be obtained when she was built — that ought not to 
be necessary. The sides and bottom can, of course, be made 

without seams if plywood is used. 

With regard to the general construction it is worth noting 
that the boxed-off inwale makes a sort of girder and gives great 


strength, which chine boats, compared with round bilge boats, 
have not got. | 

The materials needed for her construction were as follows: 
bottom boards, 11/s#’;.sides 34’; floors 2’ by 34” spaced 12” 
centers; transoms 54’""%s.3nsom quarter blocks 2” by 34”; in- 
wale 2” by 34”; eight oak knees for thwarts to sides and sides 
to transoms; thwarts 7” by 74”; thwart rising 3’ 3” by 134” by 
541; burden boards 34’; rubbing bead 114” by 34” screwed on 
from inside; block fitted up center of transom 6” by 34”. 

The sides were made with three planks, all of which had to 
be steamed. The inwale also had to be steamed in. 





THE ALPHABETICAL SYSTEM 


(Continued from page 64) 


system indicates. However, if they are unlike, they will be sub- 
tracted one from the other, and the difference will be applied as 
easterly or westerly according to which was greater. 

Compare the following with the above samples: 


2° E and 7° W=5° W 
070° minus (SW) =065° 
3° W and 15° E=12° E 
270° plus (AE) 12° E=282° 


and in the samples of uncorrecting: 


5° W and 2° E=3° W 

125° plus (AW) 3° W=128° 
12° E and 1° W=11° E 

320° minus (SE) 11° E=309° 


This short cut, however, is not recommended to the begin- 
ner, but only to those who have had practice and experience. 

From the above, then, it could easily be said that the day, 
away back in grade school, when we first mastered the English 
alphabet, we learned at the same time, somewhat unsuspecting, 
to correct the magnetic compass! 





COLONEL JOHN CASEY, Manager, Colonel Casey said, “The growing complexities of airport traffic make it ever more important 


iin: Mntitiel Bie... that private planes and regular operating passenger aircraft be equipped with up-to-date, reliable 
Mi “i . two-way radio, if high standards of safety are to be maintained. One important factor is...” 


2a Toke ea aad 


‘A FOOLPROOF POWER SUPPLY FOR AIRCRAFT 
RADIO OPERATION” 


Colonel Casey, Electronic Laboratories has long been aware of the 
need for reliable power supplies especially adapted for aircraft use. 
One of E-L’s exclusive developments along this line involves vibrators 
operating in parallel which assures a reserve power source for extra 
protection. These Vibrator Power Supplies—both light and heavy duty 
—are specially designed for complete reliability at very high altitudes. 

The life of E-L Vibrator Power Supplies is far beyond the customary 
overhaul requirement. With these units maintenance time is cut to a 
minimum—only a small fraction of the time previously required. 

Other E-L developments for the aircraft field include units for flash- 
ing wing lights and for instrument panel illumination. This equipment 
has wide application for the light plane field as well as for large aircraft. 

The economy and versatility of Vibrator Power Supplies are also 
available to the marine field—where units have been designed to pro- 
vide fluorescent lighting, radio-telephone operation and electrical ap- 
pliance use—as well as many other fields where it is necessary to con- 
vert current to specific voltage and type requirements . . . Let E-L engi- 
neers consult with you on your power supply problem. 


STANDARD POWER SUPPLY 

MODEL SC-1096 
Model SC-1096 is a typical E-L Vibrator Power 
Supply which meets the requirements of aircraft 
mae use. This unit was designed for the Canadian 
Signal Corps to operate radio transmitters. Input 
voltage: 12 volts DC, or 110-117 volts AC at 
50-60 cycles. Output voltage: 2000 volts at 125 
ma., 400 volts at 25 ma., 250 volts at 10 ma., 250 
volts at 5 ma., 10 volts at 5 amps., 12 volts at 
l amp. Output power: 480 watts. Dimensions: 
17” x 12%" x 7%’. 


VIBRATOR POWER SUPPLIES FOR LIGHTING, COMMUNICATIONS, AND ELECTRIC MOTOR OPERATION + ELECTRIC, ELECTRONIC AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 
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OFFICIAL U.S. 
NAVY PHOTO 


HORNS= 
BELLS— 
BUZZERS= 
SIRENS= 


AUDIBLE ELECTRIC SIGNALS 


MARINE BELLS 
AND BUZZERS 

e ° : 
- The FARADAY line has them all! eat oonpenrtion ant 
ceed specifications of U.S. 






U. S. Navy and Merchant Marine wartime specifications for sig- Merchant Marine. Clear, 

at : : : distinct bell tones—buz- 
nals are rigid and exacting. Faraday signal equipment for Navy zers are sharp and strong. Peak perform- 
and Merchant Marine use exceeds those specifications! Faraday ance assured under all conditions. 
means “built better than necessary”—and the Faraday marine MARINE SIRENS 


Made in two types, 
& low pitch and high 
@ pitch, for AC and 
DC operation. De- 
pendable perform- 
ance, highest qual- 
ity construction. 


° signal line is complete, to meet every requirement. 


Exclusive Faraday developments include Power-Pact mecha- 
nism for bells, containing only one moving part. As the name 
implies, this mechanism is packed with power to give maximum 
signal output. All housings are watertight. All Faraday equip- Rent ts 


ment is easy to install. And every Faraday signal gives depend- power air blast sig- 
nal for coding and 


pear sapere use. 
2 q , s L fi ld : ts, 
Write for FREE Catalog! Uncle Sam is taking all Faraday marine high-power slec- 
signal production today, but Faraday Catalog 43-M should be in trical signal horns. New Tipe 


: . . ; AC and DC. H-3 and 4 
your files—to give you information you'll need after peace returns. 


able performance under toughest conditions. 


























FARADAY ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


A consolidation of Schwarze Electric Co. and Stanley & Patterson 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
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Hoists and Bodies . . . Winches and Cranes. . 
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New Engineering! 


Gar Woed 
POST-WAR BOATS 


Gar Wood will have a complete new fleet of Runabouts and Utility Boats 
New designs * New engineering » New styling » Every boat in the fleet will 
be NEW. The fast PT-type bottom design will be used in the De Luxe Runabout 
and Utility models. The Navy-type bottom design will be used in the standard 
utility models. Prices will be highly competitive with comparable products. 
A new tried and proven Gar Wood Fleet will be ready for you after victory. 


Prospective Dealers: Some valuable sales territories still 
open. We are accepting applications now for post-war franchises. 


GAR WOOD INDUSTRIES, 
Marysville, Michigan 


- Tanks... 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


New Styling! 









INC., Boat Division 


Road Machinery ... Heating Equipment 





LESSONS FROM THE HURRICANE 


(Continued from page 59) 


hour to hour position of our latest hurricane storm center a full 
week before it reached the vicinity of New York. This time they 
had the aid of Army fliers who daringly flew out to sea and into 
the center of the hurricane time and again to note its position 
and speed of movement. It was the first time aviation had ever 
served in so invalyable a way to save life and-property. In the 
past, only reports from ships at sea which chanced to be in or 
close to such storms were available for a check on their move- 
ment and direction until they veered toward the land. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that these blows can recur in 
North Atlantic waters and that the long respite from them prior 
to 1938 was more remarkable than the repetition of that storm 
last September. All precautions certainly are in order hereafter 
when the hurricane season approaches. 

And then, when a warning comes, the last thing to do is to 
leave your boat while you can still get ashore. Men have saved 
their ships by staying aboard but I do not believe that this can 
be done with a certainty that warrants the risk. The one and 
only objection I have to staying ashore is that if the big blow 
comes at night, as this last one did, you’ll sweat it out through 
a bad night and a worse morning when you sneak down to the 
shore at daybreak and steal a furtive look around the corner of 
the yacht club to see if .. . you’re damn well right, I was 
afraid to take a good look! 


HOMEWARD BOUND FROM FIJI 


. (Continued from page 47) 


friends off, running errands, helping with the daily work and, in 
the evening, singing native songs accompanied by his guitar. 
There was great competition among the boys for this “‘ position”’ 
on board, and Pitou shared it with two friends only, Maro and 
Edward. . 


Our Tahitian cook Marcel and his wife decided to remain in 
Rarotonga until their child was born. The doctor there advised 
against her continuing the remaining distance of 600 miles to 
Tahiti, especially as it would probably be a slow passage with 
unfavorable winds. 

We could not get a clean bill of health from Rarotonga as 
there were some cases of measles on the island. This was not go- 
ing to be popular with the French, though the measles had come 
from them in the first place. We left on November 6th with a 
light ENE wind. The watches were of six hours each for Joe and 
Dick, much too long, but we were now short-handed and it 
could not be helped. This was an uneventful voyage, as. my 
diary aboard showed: Nov. 7th — Wind strong. No sights. 
Passed Mangaia Is., dist. 3 miles. Nov. 8th — SE moderate. 
Maria Is. abeam, dist. 2.5 miles. Nov. 9th — Becalmed. Current 
set us 20 miles 8. 1 pt. W. Nov. 10th to 12th — Becalmed. ‘ 
Nov. 13th — Light SW. Fine. Nov. 14th — Steerage way only. 
Fine. Current set to N. Nov. 15th — Becalmed, SE wind. At 14 
hrs. sighted Tabuaimanu Is. Looks like a ship under sail. Nov. 
16th — Squally NW wind with rain. Sighted Moorea and 
Tahiti. Bad cross sea. Caught a fish of barracuda type, weight 
about 15 lbs., on a feather lure in the evening. Very good eating. 
On Nov. 17th, the wind hauled to the north during the night 
with a choppy sea, and we were hove-to off the pass into Papeete 
harbor at 10:00 a.m., to pick up the pilot. 

The sailing directions are plain and the pass is well marked, as 
well as being familiar to us. But the French expect foreign ves- 
sels to take a pilot, and you have to pay whether you take him or 
not. Besides, there was a war on and guns were probably trained 
on the pass. So we waited and hoisted the French tricolor with 
the Free French flag, the red double cross of Lorraine on a blue 
pennant, as courtesy flags onthe foremast. We hoisted the doc- 
tor’s flag on the starboard fore spreader. 

In about an hour the pilot’s launch was alongside. The pilot, 
an old friend, came aboard, shook hands and related the latest 
war news, while we entered the pass under power and came to 
anchor at the quarantine anchorage, near what was surely the 










A new Graymarine Diesel being installed in an 
unidentified boat at a New Guinea base, to 
replace another Gray after battle service. After 
repair, the engine that has been removed goes 
in a replacement *‘bank." 
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THE GRAYMARINE LINE 


*Models thus indicated are now in produc. 
tion, for current shipment. 


GASOLINE 


Medium and Heavy Duty 
Engines 
- for full throttle operation to 2000 rpm. in 
“Economy style”, or to 3000 mpm. in "Hi- 














Speed style,” 

: Cu. in. H. P. Lbs, 
Light Four.......... 68 7-16 
SeaScout..-. 91 9. 
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Something NEW! 


A twenty-five footer, single or 
twin screw, a cruiser, a sport 
fisherman or just a plain open 
launch with windshield, which- 
ever way you desire. Not dressed 
up with a lot of streamlining but | 


| as modern as tomorrow. She will 
be ready for you as soon as re- 
strictions are lifted. 








GIBBS GAS ENGINE CO., OF FLORIDA® 4 Flagler St., Jacksonville 1, Florida 





most pleasant concentration camp in existence. The Japanese, 
‘Germans and Vichy French lived in picturesque thatched huts 
on a delightful little islet, crowned with waving palm trees-in a 
perfect climate and surrounded by the placid lagoon. ‘ 

Presently another launch arrived with two doctors, the prefect 
of police, the port captain, an interpreter, customs and emigra- 
tion officials, and two sailors with fixed bayonets: All except the 
two sailors came aboard and shook hands. Meanwhile, one of the 
doctors read our bill of health. The news of measles at our last 
port broke up the happy reunion. They all stepped back aboard 
their own craft and the doctor regretfully and politely told us 
that we must go into quarantine for three days; to complete the 
three weeks after exposure to the disease. . 

Finally, on the third day, a cheery young iadies came out and 
gave us pratique. We lay in our old berth at the quai, with an 
anchor out ahead and quarter lines to the quai, eer three 
months to the day after leaving Suva: 

(To be continued) 


CHEECHAKO CRUISE 


(Continued from page 51) 


she had had some rough usage by the trainees but was finding 
good use for patrol and harbor inspection. 

That night we had our only meal ashore for the entire trip. 
The sailor had told us of a good place to eat and we enjoyed the 
luxury of running water..in the washroom, steaming bowls of 
clam chowder, and lamb chops with baked potato. Thence, back 
to our bunks. Bécati’e of the blow outside, it was our rollingest 
night at anchor, but we slept well. 

We had y overstayed, by half a’day, our original charter 
which, fortunately, had been arranged with an optional time 
extension clause. We could have made it back to Center Harbor 
the day before but the sailing weather had been so perfect that 
we were unwilling to forego the chance of seeing Vinal Haven 
and Rockland. We were glad to have taken the extra trip for the 


last. three days were best of the entire cruise. On the concluding 
Friday morning, we got under way early, started to cook break- 
fast as we passed the Rockland breakwater, and had a good view 
of Rockport and Camden before we tacked back to round Long 
Island, called at Islesboro, and thence to Eggemoggin Reach. 
The course back to Center Harbor took us under the Deer Island 
Bridge, a beautiful suspension structure with narrow roadway, 
built by the State of Maine with Federal assistance. Natives 
told us that it swayed noticeably on windy days. Our main con- 
cern as to whether we would be able to pass under it safely with 
our high mast proved perfectly groundless. As we came near, it 
looked as though it might be questionable, but as we got directly 
under it, it was evident that there was plenty of room to spare. 

The day was beautifully clear, and a good wind took us on up 
the Reach and back again to the familiar landmarks at Center 
Harbor. Just fifteen minutes after our noon deadline we dropped 
anchor with sails furled. The rest was routine but took a full 
afternoon, dishwashing, packing, rolling up the sleeping bag, 
stowing deck items below, dismounting the bell and compass, 
zipping on the sail covers, draining the plumbing and rowing our 
duffle bags ashore. 

The yard manager was glad to see us back intact. He had 
worried a bit about our first two days in the fog, and had rather 
expected us back to beg more gasoline. He was glad we had 
located our own fuel because that left him just that much more 
out of his quota. The ration card had arrived from the broker so 
that he was set to be reimbursed from it for the original fifteen 
gallons he advanced to us at the start. 

It was supper time when we finished our cleanup. To go to 


_ Ellsworth then had few advantages, and we disliked leaving the 


any sooner than we had to. Luck was with us and we were 

able to make arrangements to stay at the home of one Mrs. 

Love, who had summer cottages for visitors and occasionally 

took in guests. She had a fine hot chicken dinner waiting for us 

and we spent a pleasant evening getting straight on Maine 
geography. 

Next morning a quick walk along the shore at Naskeag Point 
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Nie navy had 
a tough problem: 











1. In 1940 and early 1941, the U. S. Navy had 
the problem of getting hundreds of patrol and escort 
vessels built—almost overnight. But who could build 
them? The big shipyards were working to capacity 
on big ships. The Navy outlined the problem to the 
small shipyards. And... 





The small shipyards 
took it on: 
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challenge. You bet they could build PC’s, YN’s, YT’s, 
YMS’s—and in a hurry! 


Yards were rebuilt. New equipment was installed. 
Skeleton forces mushroomed. Keels were laid—speed 
was the thing! And yard managements were swamped 
with the thousands of details relating to construction 
of unfamiliar types of ships. It was a tough problem. 
And Sperry feels deep satisfaction that... 














Sperry service engineers 


helped solve it: 
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2s Many small yards had gone practically out of 
business. Others had been building a few small non- 
military craft, or were engaged only in repair work. 
Equipment had deteriorated, skilled workers had left. 
But small shipyards all over the country accepted the 


Sperry Gyroscope Compan 
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a Sperry equipment—including Electro-Mechan- 
ical Steering Systems and Gyro-Compasses—was go- 
ing into many of these new ships. And Sperry service 
engineers helped solve the problems encountered in engi- 
negring this equipment into the ships. 

In visiting scores of yards tucked away in small 
coastal harbors and tidewater inlets, the Great Lakes 
and the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, Sperry men 
found that they could be of help on many another 
problem. “What about this gear box? What about 
that quadrant arrangement? Or this rudder bearing?” 


Sperry service men were, in effect, roving consult-* 
ing engineers to an industry which tackled a mighty 
tough assignment and accomplished it despite: tre- 
mendous odds. Sperry’s years of familiarity with 
Navy and Marine problems helped many a shipyard 
meet its tight schedules. 


e The small shipyards met our Navy’s challenge. Today, 
patrol and escort vessels by the hundreds are ridding the 
seven seas of submarines, and are clearing lanes through 
mine fields to invasion beaches. 
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GREAT NECK, NEW YORK ¢ DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


GYROSCOPICS e° ELECTRONICS - 


AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION 2 
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Tug and Minesweeper 
Same Number 

Same Builder 

Same Delivery 


Yacht Builders for Four Decades 











at the tip of Brooklin — and our first and ‘only opportunity to 
take any photographs and a poor chance at that. The local taxi 
was scheduled to take a trip to Bangor that morning, and the 
passenger was willing to share space with us. Bangor was beyond 
Ellsworth and a good long ride; by sharing the cost we made the 
trip at bus-fare equivalent, and reached Bangor in time for good 
connections to Portland and home. 

The cruise was our first vacation together, so superlatives and 
comparatives can’t mean a lot. It couldn’t have been improved, 
though. We came back tanned and rested, happy and not sleepy. 
We had been completely out of touch with everything and 
everybody. The sailing, in wind, storm, fog, and fair had been 
perfect recreation. We had learned a lot about navigation and 
geography; we had acquired a thirst for more information about 
Maine and the country and people we had seen. We want to go 
back again for more — and some time soon! 


A SEAGOING TESTING 
LABORATORY 


(Continued from page 57) 


whether or no, the result adds up to the same sized yard bill. The 
most annoying quality of these drives, however, that which 
brings out the worst in skippers and all concerned — is poor 
manueverability under power. Of course this is most apparent 
when you are trying to dock in cramped quarters. No rudder is 
really effective at low speed unless the propeller is pushing a 
stream of water against it. And, while with the center line drive 
the rudder is always in the stream, such is obviously not the case 
with the off center arrangement. Even in reverse, the off center 
propeller is less handy and more confusing to the helmsman be- 
cause of its inherently unbalanced application of power. 

The choice between solid and feathering propellers should 
come in for some discussion but here, as I see it, personal prefer- 


ence has to supply the answer; both have their good and bad . 


points. The solid wheel drags a bit more when you are under sail 


but it is. reliable at all times when under power. The usual 
feathering wheel is expensive and cannot always be counted on to 
reverse when you need it most. You just “pays your money and 
takes your choice.” Incidentally, we have, with almost all of 
the boats here, changed their feathering wheels to solid or so 
spiked the feathering propellers that they have, for all practical 
purposes, becorne solid. We have had a number of minor acci- 
dents at the base because of the failure of feathering wheels. 
In some cases, these were caused by carelessness or lack of famil- 
iarity with the type of wheel. In others, the failures were due to 
the fact that the wheels were worn internally. In all fairness, it 
should be said that, if a man knows his boat, his engine and his 
propeller thoroughly and is a skillful boat handler as well, the 
chance of wheel failure is reduced to a minimum.. Not claiming 
all these accomplishments, I shall stick to the good old horse and 
buggy. Maybe not so fast, but then, speed is relative. 

Rudders and rudder ports have caused us considerable con- 
cern but they have also been subjected to terrific punishment, 
far greater than they were ever designed to take. All of our 
boats have been hove to during the greater part of their time 
at sea and rudders undoubtedly suffer greater strain under 
these conditions than when a vessel is sailing or under power. 
She is making sternway part of the time, with her wheel hard 
over or nearly so, depending on her own personality and be- 
havior. Incidentally, there isn’t a single out-and-out sail boat 
in this fleet that will not heave to under some combination of 
sails. Slim or fat, deep forefoot or cut away, they'll all do it — 
some better than others, to be sure. Some will forereach a bit 
while others just make leeway but the point is: almost any sail 
boat, regardless of rig, can be made to heave to if she’s carrying 
the right sail or combination of sails. We had to replace entirely 
two or three rudders in the early days of the patrol; they were 
lost at sea but the boats sailed part or most of the way back to 
port without them, willy-nilly. Since then, if it was not done be- 
fore, we have reinforced most of the rudders in the fleet. 

Narrow rudders have generally proved better than the more 
nearly barn door type but most of the failures or weaknesses 
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REASONS WHY 


MORE SHIPS ARE USING 
MAXIM HEAT RECOVERY SILENCERS 
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1. FUEL SAVING 


The complete heating load of the ship while at 
sea can be supplied by Maxim Heat Recovery 
Silencers (using engine exhaust as the source of 
heat), thus completely eliminating the use of 
‘extra fuel for this purpose. 


GREATER CRUISING RANGE 


The heat supplied by Maxim Heat Recovery 
Silencers can also be used to distill sea water 





1—Expansion Joint to permit dry 
operation. 

2—Spark Arrestor. 

3—High water line maximum 
steaming rate. 

4—Bleeder Tube. 

5—L shaped fins also serve as 
conduits for leading gases from 
one attenuating chamber to 
the other so that excellent si- 
lencing is acquired. 

6—Spark Box. 

7—Exhaust Outlet. 

8—Cleanouts—provide ready access 


for cleaning of soot deposits. 

9—Steam Outlet. 

10—Steam Separator. 

11—Heavy shell. 

12—Extended heating surface—re- 
quires the minimum of atten- 
tion and maintenance. 

13—L shaped fins welded toe to 
heel, position fins for easy 
welding — heavy gauge 
wrought iron offers maximum 
resistance to corrosion. 

14—Cleanouts. 

15—Exhaust inlet. 








‘thus releasing fresh water tank capacity for ad- 
ditional engine fuel. Substantially increased 
cruising range is thus obtained. 


100% SPARK ARRESTING 


Safety from fire and, in wartime, safety from enemy detec- 
tion, results from positive elimination of all glowing sparks 
and embers in engine exhaust outlet through the use of 
Maxim Heat Recovery Spark Arrestor Silencers. 


EFFECTIVE SILENCING 


Based upon the same principle of silencing used in regular 
Maxim exhaust silencers, Maxim Heat Recovery Silencers 
provide an extremely high degree of silencing of all engine 
exhaust noise. Always an important factor, silent operation 
during wartime is an obvious necessity. 


we x °* 


For silencing without the heat recovery feature Maxim makes units 
that effectively silence internal combustion engine exhaust or in- 
take, steam engine exhaust, air cOmpressor intake, vacuum pump 
discharge, .blower intake and discharge, high velocity steam, air 
or gas discharge. Engine exhaust silencers available with or with- 
out the spark arrestor feature. Bulletins on request. 


SEND FOR HEAT RECOVERY BULLETINS 
WH-100 WH-103 


THE MAXIM SILENCER CO. 


76 Homestead Ave., Hartford, Conn. 
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POWER OF SAIL 


Men who take to the sea for fun and excitement know the powe 


of sail. They can also know more safety and security 


consider the installation of a Hallicrafters two-wa 
telephone. The Hallicrafters ENSIGN, Mo 
good combination receiver and 


reach of all boat owners. 


‘This is the ENSIGN 
Model HT-11 


i A 
WAR BOND 
TODAY! 


have occurred where the wood is joined to the bronze rudder 
stock. This connection is generally made with bronze bolts or 
drifts passing through the stock and extending well into the 
rudder itself and spaced at intervals of eight to ten inches, more 
or less. In some cases, bronze straps are brazed to the stock, or 
clamped to a squared section of it. They are carried back*along 
the sides of the rudder itself and bolted or riveted through from 
side to side. Where there have been straps, we have had less 
trouble but, even so, it has been necessary to replace them — 
sometimes to add more straps and often to replace the through 
bolts or drifts. In some cases these bolts have shown signs of 
crystallization. In others, they have broken from sheer stress. 
Where a rudder was put together without straps, we have almost 
always added them to the structure — and with good effect. 
There hasn’t been a rudder failure for some time. 

Also, we have had to repair a number of rudder ports in addi- 
tion to replacing others with ports of altered design. A few of 


the older boats have built-up wooden rudder ports which have- 


leaked quite a bit from time to time, mostly I think because of 
the unusually hard treatment but: in some instances because 
they’ve rotted out. 

Quite a number of the boats have ports in the form of a sleeve 
or pipe (actually a large pipe of bronze or galvanized iron or 
steel) which is threaded at its lower end and screwed down into 
the horn timber (or stern piece, if you like it better that way). 
This method is inexpensive but has not proved entirely satis- 
factory — at least under extreme conditions. They’ll stand just 
about so much and then the threaded lower end begins to work 
in the horn timber and the leaking begins. This type of port, 
however, can be transformed without too much difficulty into an 
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“ hallicrafters ravio 


THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., MANUFACTURERS OF RADIO AND ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT, CHICAGO 16, U, S$. As) 








in relation to the sleeve, take the whole business out of the boat 
and braze or weld the plate to the sleeve. In reassembling, you 
probably will have to file down the threads on the sleeve some- 
what so it can be driven down into the horn timber. When it has 
been returned home. the plate can be,;belted down through this 
timber or fastened with lag screws. l.owever, theie’s one thing 
that must be considered. Unless the timber is of sufficient size 
to take the extra fastenings without being too much weakened, 
the whole thing is out. By the way, there should be some kind of 
a gasket under the plate. Last but not least, if the rudder stock 
sticks up far above the horn timber, it should be supported. 
This is important. The lack of such bracing will definitely 
bring on rudder troubles. A number of the more expensively- 
built: boats in the fleet were-originally equipped with rudder 
ports of this type but the whole unit has, I believe, in most cases 
been a bronze casting. They have proved excellent in every way 
and there has been no trouble whatever with them. 

Most of the steering gears are the old reliable screw type. 
We've had trouble with them now and then but mostly because 
the gear was a size too small for the boat. The answer is obvious. 
Two or three failures were due to the age of the gear, crystalliza- 
tion of the metal and slack in the whole unit because of wear, but 
the gear is good and I don’t know of anything better. Several 
boats are equipped with a rack and pinion affair which works 
through cables to a quadrant on the rudder stock. These are 


good, too, but require somewhat more. regular inspection and 


extremely trouble-free affair. Simply cut a plate of metal similar ° 


to that of the sleeve with a length three or four times the diame- 
ter of the sleeve and a width to correspond to the top of the horn 
timber. The thickness will depend on the size of the boat and 
your judgment. An oval shaped hole will have to be cut out of 
its center so that it can be.dropped down over the top of the 
sleeve to lie flat on the horn timber. Mark the angle and location 


occasional replacement of the cables. To get back to the screw 
gear for a minute — I almost forgot — one of our chief troubles 
has been caused by lack of lubrication. You might try a little 
on your own some time. You'll be surprised at that different 
feeling. 

(To be continued) 


The opinions and assertions contained in the above article are the 
private views of the writer and are.not to be construed as official or 
reflecting the views of the Navy Department or the naval service at 
large. 
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SAIL ere A S96 SQ. FT. 


L, W.L..26' ae 
POWER 25-30 HP. 


BEAM 9! 8" 
DESIGNED BY E. FARNHAM BUTLER 
CONSULTING N. A. GEERD N. HENDEL 
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CAMDEN 
EAST BOOTHBAY 


MT. DESERT BOAT YARD 
CAMDEN SHIPBUILDING CO. 
GOUDY & STEVENS 
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“Post War’? Model? 


Yes, but not this war! Built soon 
after World War I, the 50 foot 
schooner Four Winds is still going 
strong. Says her owner, Carl M. 
Heintz: “We're having the time of 
our lives sailing her... she’s a 
grand boat.” # We invite corres- 
pondence regarding the type of 
post war boat you hope to own. 


STEPHENS BROTHERS 


Fine Craft for Forty Years 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 
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“LOTUS” 


(Continued from page 66) 


slotted hardwood piece, with a hardwood stop for the center- 
board lug, as shown on the drawings. Head ledges to be of white 
oak, 54’ by 4”. Trunk stayed to the forward coaming with 
braces of 1” brass pipe, with ends appropriately flattened and 
bored. 

Centerboard to be of 34” plate. A wooden centerboard may be 
used of white oak well dowelled, about 1” thick, and weighted 
with about 30 Ibs. of lead. 

Floor Boards or gratings, of 4’ by 2” clear material, brass 


screw-fastened to appropriate hardwood cleats. The gratings - 


to be in eight sections, resting on the floor timbers, and care- 
fully fitted, allowing for swelling, so they may be easily lifted. 
Floor boards shall extend well up under the forward deck. 

Deck Beams of white oak, 1” by 154”; and 1144” by 2” as 
shown on the drawing, sawn to crown of deck, which is 3’ in 
7’. Hackmatack knees and blocking as shown on the drawing. 

Deck of white pine or cedar, t. & g., 14” thick, covered with 
canvas, preferably in one piece. Canvas to be laid in thick paint 
and neatly fastened with copper tacks. 

Coaming to be of Philippine mahogany or white oak. 

Sheer Molding of white oak, half oval, 1144”. 


‘““BESSIE,’’ A BLOCK ISLAND TYPE 


(Continued from page 72) 


control by a similar push-pull mechanism. Steering is from the 
lower steering station by bevel gears and a rack and pinion 
below the deck level. The upper steering wheel is hooked into 
the system by a chain and sprocket. Engine controls (not 
shown) would be a push-pull rod system, available to both the 
control stations. Conventionally hooked up to a muffler through 
water-jacketed line, a side exhaust is shown, in view of its 
economy. 


Bessie’s construction would be orthodox. Yellow pine plank- 
ing, clamp, shelf and stringers; oak stem, keel, frames, knees, 


deck beams and deadwood; white pine decks, caulked conven- 
tionally; plywood only where it would save money. All fasten- 


ings would be galvanized, and planking fastenings would be 
clinched boat nails. Among her equipment, Bessie should have 
a ship-to-shore phone, radio direction finder, anemometer, out- 
side water temperature recorder, barograph, etc. Her general 
dimensions are: l.0.a. 35’0’’; beam 10’4”; draft 3’10”. 

Bessie, believes the designer, is a lady of character, and is a 
serviceable, come-what-may-weather type of craft which should 
find wide acceptance among those yachtsmen who like to fish 
offshore without having to run for cover at the first sign of a 
blow. “Perhaps,” says Mr. Scheel, “she is a bit too rough. 
Perhaps her straightforward busybody appearance’ would not 
appeal to the general public. Within specific limits, Bessie 
wouldn’t give a damn.” Nor would her owner! 


UNDER THE LEE OF THE LONGBOAT 


~ 
(Continued from page 34) 


domitability are putting to the blush even. such stalwarts as 
Josh Slocum and Captain Voss. To cite only one instance, I 
have read of an artisan, torpedoed at sea, who knocked to- 
gether a still from materials ripped from a life raft and provided 
drinking water for himself and his fellow castaways, saving 
them all from death in a passage of many days’ duration. Such 
a man would be a fitting recipient of the Cruising Club’s 
award. He was no yachtsman. He didn’t want to go sailing in 
no two rafts tied together nohow — to drop for the nonce into 
the most select nautical vernacular. He was surfeited with 
millions of cubic miles of that same blue water that has pleas- 
ured thousands and slain millions. And he took this water that 
was as implacable as it was lovely and heated it and piped and 
cooled its vapor — and wrested life itself from it. Yes sir, the 
Blue Water medal for this as yet anonymous stranger. 
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“From my observation of more than forty years,” 
says Edgar Offer, President, Tams, Inc., Naval 
Architects, “yachtsmen come in two styles, those 
who want the ultra modern, called streamlining 
now-a-days, and those who demand the traditional 
in design. a 
“You couldn’t convert either one to the other's 
point of view. But they agree on stout hulls, for 


which we specify wooden construction up to 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 2 





Here are two luxurious postwar yachts from Tams’ board, 
reflecting their prospective owners’ tastes, for the stream- 
lined (above) and the traditional. Specifications on both 
vessels call for Everdur fastenings for planking and decks, 
and for Tobin Bronze* propeller shafting. 44144 


110 feet, (either double- or single planked) and 
Everdur* Fastenings for both planking and decks. 

“Our own experience with Everdur has been 
more than confirmed by its dramatic performance 
in patrol vessels and rescue boats in war service.” 


BUY WAR BONDS...Buy all you can...Keep all you buy 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY-—General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 





Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company—In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LtD., New Toronto, Ont. 
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a ACCURATE, DEPENDABLE, AND SAFE 
~~ fuel and water level gauging systems are a marine development, 
oe " proven in war—now ready for the pleasure craft of tomorrow. 
, Slats in planning a new boat, do not neglect to include the dial-type 
Levelometer “Type L” fuel level gauge in your specifications. 


Many other sizes and types of Levelometer gauges, with the 


same Liquidometer dependability, are available to meet your 
requirements for measuring any liquid stored aboard ship. 
THE LIQUIDOMETER HYDRAULIC RUDDER ANGLE INDICATOR is 
another development now ready for pleasure and commercial 








YACHTING 


THE TYPE “'L’ 
LEVELOMETER 


A RUGGED, DEPENDABLE TEMPERATURE INDICATOR that responds _ 
to the slightest change in the temperature of engine cooling 
water and lubricating oil is also available. 


Write for complete details and information which describes 
these improved Liquidometer products that will soon be avail- 
able for the pleasure boat owner. 


THE LIQUIDO METER corp. ~ 





41-19 — 37th Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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News from Yachting Centers 




















LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By Starboard Tack 


> Robert W. Fraser, of the Manhasset Bay Y.C., who walked 
off with this past season’s Sound Victory championship in 
Black Jack, was elected president of the Y.R.A. at the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting held at the New York Y.C. on October 
26th. Other officers elected were: Joseph F. Watkins, Pequot 
Y.C., vice president; Cornelius Shields, Larchmont Y.C., 
treasurer; Russell J. Nall, Riverside Y.C., secretary. Members 
of the executive committee are: Clinton H. Crane, Seawanhaka 
Corinthian Y.C.; Alex P. Gest, Jr., Larchmont Y.C.; R.O.H. 
Hill, American Y.C.; Arthur W. Page, Cold Spring Harbor B.C. 
One of the most important items of discussion was with regard to 
the suggestion that the Y.R.A. serve as a clearing house for 
scheduling Sound long distance and semi-long distance races. A 
committee was appointed to look into the matter, and it is 


hoped that its recommendations will eliminate future calendar 
conflicts. 


> The Junior Y.R.A. meeting was held the same afternoon, at 
which time the following officers were chosen: Walbridge S. 
Taft, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y.C., chairman; V. R. Coudert, 
Indian Harbor Y.C., corresponding secretary; Hoyt O. Perry, 
Pequot Y.C., recording secretary; Jesse A. B. Smith, Stamford 
Y.C., treasurer; Ernest Stavey, Huntington Y.C., secretary. At 


this conclave, two major committees were appointed, and each 
is how busily exploring matters of far more than seasonal con- 
cern. The first, consisting of R. O. H. Hill, Hoyt Perry and Glenn 
MacNary, is to evaluate the pros and cons of creating two new 
one-design classes of 15- and 18-foot water line length. With 
regard to the latter, the discussion favored a boat which would 
also be suitable for adult use. Dick Hill has expressed the hope 
that yachtsmen, seniors as well as juniors, will write the com- 
mittee regarding their ideas and suggestions. The:second com- 
mittee, consisting of Jesse A. B. Smith, Alfonso Webb and Joseph 
Watkins; is to consider the desirability of easing the existing 
requirements for the Junior Y.R.A. ratings of both Seaman and 
Able Seaman. 


>» The Riverside Y.C. is justifiably proud of its junior racing 
record to date, and we can’t say that we blame them. Last year 
the Riverside team, which was coached by champion skipper 
Lois McIntyre, walked off with the Junior Series (the Junior 
Y.R.A. Cup was donated by the American Y.C. in 1931). This 
yéar the Riverside Juniors, who had been coached by Jane 
Webb, again took the honors. Team-race series were held with 
American, Indian Harbor, Larchmont, Pequot and Stamford 
Y.C. juniors. There were two matches in each series, of which 
one was held at each club (except in the case of the American 
Y.C.), thereby enabling the youngsters to handle their own 
boats as well as those of the host club. 

The prowess of Riverside’s skippers is attested in the following 
point scores: 

Indian Harbor Y.C., 56 points; Riverside Y.C., 92 points; 

Larchmont Y.C., 63; Riverside Y.C., 114%; 

Pequot Y.C., 68; Riverside Y.C., 75; 

American Y.C., 31*; Riverside Y.C., 75; 

Stamford Y.C., 41; Riverside Y.C., 704%. 

* One match sailed at Riverside. : 


To promote interest in junior competition, Malcolm McIntyre 
established a Junior Team Trophy (to be competed for by the 
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HUCKINS BPTI BOAT 


A TESTIMONIAL AND A HARBINGER 
OF THE POSTWAR FAIRFORM FLYER 










NAVY YARD 
NAVY NUMBER 128(ONE TWO EIGHT) 
c/o FLEET POST OFFICE 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


February 10, 1944 
Mr. Frank Pembroke Huckins 


Huckins Yacht Corporation 
Jacksonville, Florida. 


Dear Huck, 

I've had two years of duty in operating, servicing, - — 
rebuilding and studying every type of PT and rescue boat => 
that the Army or Navy have and I am moved to write you about slit ae 


the superiority of Huckins PI's. 


So much has been uncovered in this experimental work 
that I found it advisable to delve in all the way and create 
a new branch of naval architecture as it applies to planing. 

_ Someone had to do it and I could not let the unmatched 
facilities go by. The manuscript and all charts are now in 
the hands of the publishers for their consideration. 


It is apparent that-the Quadraconic hull comes closer 
to a theoretical ideal than any other of the sea going plan- 
ing hulls being mass produced today. 


I am quite familiar with some of the difficulties 
you have been up against, but I confidently expect the plan- 
ing cruiser to come into.its own after the war and Huckins 
boats will surely have a lead’ to start with. 


Sincerely yours, 


ny BE, 


; LINDSAY LORD, 
Lt. Comdr. USNR. 











This letter was totally unsolicited. Except for a single, casual meeting before the war, Commander Lord was 
known to us only through his high reputation as a mathematician and Naval Architect. 

He graduated from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and has since become one of the very few Doctors 
of Science in Naval Architecture. In 1939 he was in charge of small boat design for the Coast Guard. As war 
approached he became Professor of Naval Architecture in the training of some two thousand marine designers 
for the emergency. With hostilities, he entered the Navy, has had two years in the far Pacific at the scene of 
action, as described by his letter. 


- Superiority of the seagoing planing hull now wholly established, we doubt not that Commander Lord will be 
in great demand for the design of such yachts for other builders in the postwar era. 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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A full ration of pleasure is every man’s 
due. Among life's greatest felicities 
is the contentment of smoking a 
Van Roy — the pipe with a noble 
aKctaniole(-Menme lille Leeval-xe me | keliiag 
. always preferred by the 
discriminating smoker 





. Van Roy Pipe Family: ARIST A* BARD *COURIER* DUMONT 4 


VAN ROY COMPANY, INC EMPIRE STATE BLDOG., NEW YORK | 
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Junior Y.R.A.) last spring. Need we add that Riverside’s name 
will be the first to be engravéd thereon. 


> After a week’s delay, due to the uncodperative nature of the 
weather, the dinghy season (the 13th, no less) was officially 
ushered in at Larchmont on November 5th. Corny Shields, with 
his son as crew, captured three of the six races to make the high 
score of 115 points. Ed Raymond scored 110 points to take 
second place, followed by Skip Etchells with 105. The Larch- 
mont Frostbite schedule calls for three series, with nine days 
of racing in each, concluding with the Nationals which will 
probably be held in April. Race Chairman Clinton Bell expects 
well over 20 craft to be in competition each week-end. . . . Man- 
hasset Bay Y.C. has also scheduled a fall, winter and spring 
series, in addition to that famous classic, the Frostbite Regatta, 
which will be held on December 31st and January Ist. . . . The 
BO Dinghy Association voted to race under the Vanderbilt rules 
until January 5th, and to decide at that time as to using them 
throughout the remainder of the season. 


> Other clubs please copy. In mid-October the Larchmont Y.C. 
inaugurated one of the best ideas that this correspondent has 
heard of in a score of seasons, to wit: on the occasion of an intra- 
club race, non-sailing members who expressed an interest in the 
sport were invited to come aboard and join the fun. Corny 
Shields, who had ten aboard his Aileen, reports that “although 
the committee ran a formal race, we all endeavored to make it 
interesting for the members aboard rather than trying to win 
the race. We let them sail the boats and trim sheets, and ex- 
plained racing principles, tactics, trim, rigging, and so on. Their 
appreciation was genuine . . . and I am sure it might be some- 
thing that other clubs would like to do.” — 


> Scuttlebutt. Recently reported elections (non-political!): 
Stamford Y.C. — Charles A. Betts, Jr., commodore; A. P. Don- 
ahue, vice commodore; M. L. Doolittle, rear commodore. Noro- 
ton Y.C. — William A. Richardson, commodore; H. L. Repp, 
vice commodore; Walter Wisschusen, rear commodore. Bay- 
side Y.C.— Henry P. Hayward, commodore; Arthur C. 
Colby, vice commodore; Edward Hosinger, rear commodore. 
... The “S” class held its annual meeting and dinner at the 
Larchmont Y.C. on November 25th. 


NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
By Jeff Davis (Old Doc., rtd.) 


> As far as racing was concerned, the 1944 season was about 


| _.| the same as in the previous year except for a noticeable increase 


in‘the number of boats racing in the cruising and the newly 
formed Herreshoff S Classes and a total washout of our former 


.| allowance Class C. 


Fourteen cruising boats sailed in from one to 11 races, but 
with S boats and Triangles sailing as one-design classes, the only 
two Class C boats that came out were forced to race with Class 
B, handicapped by having to assume the lowest rating of the 
larger class. Nationals sailed as a class in only one of the open 


‘ regattas. Beetle cat boats accounted for about one third of the 


entries in most of the regattas, besides sailing series at three of 
the yacht clubs week-days and evenings. 
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> 4, THE 260" 





IN A STANDARDIZED CRUISER 


Above you see the “Shangri-La”. She’s a 57-foot twin screw Diesel. 


The pictures at left show some of the reasons why she is con- 


Lounging deck looking aft. Continuous teak deck, 15 feet , 
wide, stretches almost full length of yacht. Hull double sidered by many one of the most luxurious and best arranged yachts 
planked. with Everdur bronze fastenings. 


of her size ever built. Not shown, however, is a full width galley, 
equipped with gas range. Also not shown are two shower baths, 


located in the owner's quarters. Spacious and comfortable. quarters, 


complete with shower, are also provided for the crew. 


Now add three feet to the Shangri-La’s length. Then add many 
of the scientific improvements in machinery, electrical equipment 
“and mechanical conveniences developed during the war and you've 


got the new post-war Annapolis “60” . . . a superbly designed yacht 





which brings custom-built luxury to a standardized cruiser. 


This partial view of dining salon gives some idea of 
yacht’s luxurious accommodations. Interior finished in 
selected hardwoods. 


The Annapolis “60” is ready to go into production the instant 


Uncle Sam tells us we can once again build for your fun and 





relaxation. So, act now! Write for new descriptive booklet today. 


Owner’s double stateroom. Yacht also has two guest ANNAPOLIS 2 MARYLAND 


double staterooms. . Hot and cold running. water, electric 


toilets, venetian blinds. SHIPYARD ESTABLISHED 1857 


r 
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ACTION 
The Army tu 


AT UNITED 


at the left is ready for de- 
livery, and the other one has just been 
launched, This is a typical scene of our 
wartime production job, the fast pace of 
which has prepared us for super service for 
you. We are now in a position to accept 
private and commercial work. 


UNITED BOAT SERVICE CORPORATION 


FORMERLY ANDERSON'S DOCK 
CITY ISLAND 


FOOT OF CARROLL STREET 


BACK THE ATTACK — BUY BONDS 
NEW YORK 








> The Narragansett Bay Y.A. championships were based on 
the following regattas: Edgewood Y.C., July 4th; Rhode Island 
Y.C., July 8th; Coles River Y.C., July 15th; Association regatta, 
July 22nd; Edgewood Y.C., July 29th; East Greenwich Y.C., 
August 5th; Warwick C.C., August 6th; Narragansett Bay 
P.S., August 19th; Barrington Y.C., August 26th; and Rhode 
Island Y.C. long distance race, September 17th. Three regattas 
sailed September 2nd, 3rd and 4th were also figured as part of 
the association championships for Class 8. 

Awards were as follows: Class B, Sister, Frank Graves, 10 
races, 81.08 per cent; Cruising Class, Memory, Clarence Sayles, 
89.55; Class T, Brownie V, Irving King, 7 races, 84.38; Class W, 
Angler, C. C. Cornell, Jr., 8 races, 88.46; Herreshoff S Class, 
Argument, Russell Boss, 13 races, 88.76; Triangle Class, Cub, 
James Roberts, 8 races, 83.33; Yankee Dories, Wetasse, Ted 
Hale, 8 races, 92; Indian Class, How, 7 races, 90.67; Herreshoff 
Bullseyes, Raver, I. Willard Gardner, 5 races, 91.23; Snipes, 
Falcon, Roy McLean, 9 races, 82.88; Able Seamen Beetles, 
Pieces of Eight, Marjorie and Genevieve Brown, 8 races, 92; 
Apprentice Seamen Beetles, Hornet; Donald and Eleanor Dore, 
9 races, 85.96. 

The Class S skippers added nine races to the 19 sailed in the 
open regattas to constitute the S Class Association champion- 
ship series. A pre-season series of 5 races was won by Nina, 
Alden Walls, the regatta series by Argument and the post- 
season series of 4 races by Colleen, Leo McDevitt. The champion- 
ship went to Nina, 21 races, 82.39. 


> Competition among the juniors was hot at the Barrington, 
-Edgewood and Coles River Y.C. Barrington juniors sailed 13 
races on Friday afternoons, with 20 boats registered. Murex II, 
Ned Broomhead, sailed 11 races and won with @ percentage of 
94.12. 


> At Edgewood they split the season into a July and an August 
series and counted both for the season championship. In the 
Able Beetle section, 14 boats, and 9 races, Scud, Arnold Cady, 


sailed 7 races and finished with 96.3; in the August series of 
8 races, Scud and Pieces of Hight, Marjorie and Genevieve 
Brown, tied for top place at 91.58 per cent. Scud, with 15 races, 
won the season’s series with a percentage of 93.86. 

In the Apprentice Beetle section, Hornet, Donald and Eleanor 
Dore, won the July series with 79.73 per cent; Kitco, Richard 
and Cornelia Wilkins, won the August series ‘with 91.08, and 
Blue Goose, Blair Barrows won the season championship with 
72.03 per cent. : 

At Coles River, Sea Dog, Della Dodsworth, won the Thurs- 
day series with 52 points, and Vamoose, Gerret Sanford, the 
Sunday series. Vamoose scored 81 points for the season to 76 
for Sea Dog. 

Argument won a seven race series of Thursday: night races 
at Edgewood with 83.33 per cent. 

‘Chinook, Bob Bolton, won the July series for Indians at 
Edgewood with 70 per cent, and T'wono, Tony Waller, took the 
August series with 85.19, and the season series with 72.41. 

In the Snipe class, Avis, Dave Hunt, won the July series, 
70.33 per cent; Faleon, Roy McLean, the August series, a 11, 
and the season series with 78.13. 


> The fathers racing their kids’ boats has been taken up at 
Touisset but failed to reach the stage where the Touisset “Old 
Men” wanted to get into the annual team scraps between the 
Edgewood Peppy Pappies and the Barrington Tired Fathers, but 
there are hopes for the future. 


p> At Coles River, Kewpie, Doug Borden, won the Sunday 
series for Bullseyes, and Beelzebub, ‘‘ Duke” McCann, the Thurs- 
day series. Kelpie, John Borden, won the Sailmaker’s Trophy 
race for Bullseyes and Sea Dog, Della Dodsworth, the Borden 
Cup for Beetles. 


> Special Races. Tom Harris Sweepstake for Beetles in which 
the winner hands the prize over to the Edgewood Juniors, won 
by Dr. Alvin Clegg. Tom Harris Trophy for Able Beetles, Scud, 
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These are some of the outstanding boat builders who during the war period have taken 
the majority of the genuine Mahogany, Sitka Spruce, Western Red Cedar, Appalachian 
White Oak and other marine lumber from Don B. Wallace & Co. for military and naval 


construction: 


Brownsville Ship Building Corporation 
Cambridge Shipbuilders, Inc. 
Chris-Craft Corporation 

Horace E. Dodge Boat and Plane 
Corporation 

Dooley’s Basin and Dry Dock, Inc. 

Eddy Shipbuilding Corporation 

Hacker Boat Company 
Herreshoff Manufacturing Company 
Higgins Industries, Inc. 


Luders Marine Construction Co. 

The Matthews Company 

Julius Petersen 

Red Bank Marine Works 

Robinson Marine Construction Company 
Richardson Boat Co., Inc. 

Stephens Brothers, Inc. 

Leathem D. Smith Shipbuilding Co. 
Truscott Boat and Dock Company 
Wheeler Shipbuilding Corporation 


. As soon as war restrictions are lifted, large stocks of marine lumber from this source will 


be available to boat builders throughout the country for private construction. 
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pon B. Wallace & Co. 


PENOBSCOT BUILDING + DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
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a New lifeboat 


Greater Safety at Sea 





RADIOMARINE 


develops an entirely new, more powerful and 


complete set, easily operated by any crewman 


ARINE electronic engineers are saying 
this new Radiomarine unit is the last 
word in life-saving equipment. Unlike 
present lifeboat radio sets, it consists of a 
radio receiver and transmitter for both 
voice and code communication. Also, it is 
completely self-contained and housed in a 
water-tight binnacle, permanently in- 
stalled in the lifeboat. The set is, thus, al- 
ways ready for use in a few minutes. 


The two-way radiotelephone feature of 
this set adds to its simplicity and flexibility, 
enabling any unskilled person to transmit 
and receive messages. 


This Radiomarine set has other advan- 
tages. It is rugged, buoyant and drench- 
proof. No batteries are needed. It is pow- 
ered by a built-in, hand-driven generator. 


A gy: 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION-OF AMERICA 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Long range communication is assured by 
the use of both intermediate and short- 
wave frequencies and the use of an effi- 
cient balloon or kite supported aerial. The 
set automatically transmits SOS signals al- 
ternately on both intermediate and short 
wave frequencies, and may be used to 
communicate with other lifeboats and 
with ships or shore radio stations. 


*% % * 


This Radiomarine unit was designed in co- 
operation with the U. S. Maritime Com- 
mission experts. Its development is another 
example of Radiomarine leadership in cre- 
ating and improving radio-electronic 
equipment for greater safety of life at sea. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America, 75 
Varick Street, New York 18, New York. 


1t5 
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Tencuen sk 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 





Fire, Marine, personal property insur- 
ance. Non-assessable, profit-participat- 


ing. Sold through brokers or agents. 


ATLANTIC 


Milial 1NSURANCE Company 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Albany - Baltimore - Boston - Chicago + Cleveland - Dallas 
Detroit - Newark - New Haven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Rochester 
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Arnold Cady. Ford Cup, for Apprentice Beetles, Imp, Bob 
Wilkinson. Gammino Cup for Snipes, Falcon. May Queen Cup 
for Snipes, Windward. 

Edgewood Peppie Pappies: July series, August series and 
season series, all to Wendell (“Lonesome”) Brown. 

Barrington Tired Fathers: 32 races, 27 skippers, won by 
Byron Waterman in 22 races with 87.32 per cent. 
~ Coles River Old Men: Bill Gardner was top point scorer. 

And when the Peppie Pappies and Tired Fathers sailed a 
three-race team match, the score was 177 for the Pappies and 
135 for the Tired Fathers. / 


LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By W. Peck Farley 


> A Regatta Dinner of the Youngstown Y.C. was held in 
September at which time cups were awarded for the summer 
racing. W. A. Cannon, Sr., took the Tycoona and Rowland 
Cups with Xanadu. Chuck Spaulding, skipper of Cayuga, did 
all right for himself winning the Blue Moon, Cayuga and June 
Series cups. The Alarm Trophy in the Six-Metre Class again 
went to Miss Jo Parker, skipper of Alarm. The Hill Manning 
Trophy was won by J. A. Williamson, skipper of Blwe Moon. 

In appreciation for the splendid work that George White has 
done running the races at Youngstown, the club appropriated 
a large sum to purchase a trophy to be known as the George 
White Trophy. This seems like a particularly appropriate honor 
for the race committee chairman and an idea that other clubs 
might well adopt. 


> With regret we note the death of Capt. George Metzgar, 
the first man from Youngstown Y.C. to lose his life overseas in 
the service of his country. 


> Only a week after fellow members of the Algonquin Y.C. 
honored Earl O. Brown at a party on his 70th birthday in 
September, he suffered a fatal heart attack while racing his 
Comet By Gee on Irondequoit Bay. Mr. Brown had been prom- 
inent in yachting activities on the bay for many years and was 
also a keen ice boat enthusiast. He was historian of the Al- 
gonquin Y:C. and secretary of the Fleet Wing Club, an ice 
boating organization on the bay. In his case, how appropriate 
the sailing song, ‘‘Old sailors never die, they only sail away.” 


>» The Rochester Power Squadron held its annual meeting at 
the Rochester Y.C. and elected the following officers: Com- 
mander, Lowell Shields; lieut. commander, Ezra Hale; 1st 
lieut., J. Webb Sheehy; secretary and treasurer, Harold L. 
Field; chairman of nominations, Arthur Gosnell and chairman 
of admissions, A. P. Croucher. 


> For many years Bill Barrows was the “David Harum” of 
the Rochester Y.C. but this year an epidemic of boat trading has 
swept the club. Bill, still at the head of the list, sold his Thirty- 
Square-Metre High Wind to Cleveland and bought the Six- 
Metre Circe from Arno Schmidt and will race her in the active - 
Six-Metre Class at the club. Phelps Langworthy sold Widgeon, 
which will also go to Cleveland, and has gone back to his first. 
love, power boating, with the purchase of Lu Anne from Mrs. 
Lynn Burrows, of Albion. Ex-Commodore Bill Nevin, who is 
moving to California, sold his Malabar Jr. Emmy Lou II to 
Stewart Phelps and Len Coger who have named her Nimbus. 
Bill Calkins who recently sold his Six-Metre has just bought 
Cliff Baker’s Zoa II, but declares he doesn’t expect to race her.. 
We'll see — next summer when the competition gets hot. 


> The annual Cups ’N’ Flags Dinner was held at the club late 
in October with 33 skippers at the speakers’ table. ‘‘Rooney” 
Castle and Earl Snyder split honors in the Six-Metre Class, 
each winning two series. Cliff Baker took four out of six series: 
in the Star class, Jim McConnell and Jeff Dale each winning. 
one series. Herbert Seeman, skipper of Bobbie IZ, took two out 
of three series in the Lightning Class and also won the much 
coveted Madge Cup for outstanding performance. Les Bartlett 





took the other series in the Lightning Class. Ginny Cole, sole 
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Ya ch tsmen a Complete New Line! 


Based on sound executive and engineering ability, 
Owens leadership has long been an established fact. 


Before the war, Owens sold more 30’ cruisers than , 


any other builder. Now Owens announces that in- 
stead of just one hull size, our modern plants will 
build a full line of cruisers, each of which will be 
designed and built with the same care and skill that 
made Owens famous. Here are Owens’ postwar 
pace-setters—one of which is the ideal cruiser for you. 


The Motor Yacht and the Game Fisherman 
From. the,-Owens plant that turns out 42’ Army 
- Rescue boats will come two new cabin plans on a 
modern;: round-bottom hull of the 40’ class. The 
“Motor Yacht” will be a fore-and-aft cabin, en- 
closed-deck model, combining unusual roominess 
with luxurious comfort. Twin-screw, efficient and 
economical, the “Motor Yacht” will be an excep- 
tional yacht value. Her sistership, the “Game 
Fisherman” will have spacious cruising and sleep- 
ing accommodations in her forward cabins, with a 
semi-sheltered bridge and large open cockpit. 


The DeLuxe Sedan and the Sport Fisherman 
An outgrowth of the famed Owens 30’ .. . the larger 
and improved Owens “DeLuxe Sedan’ will set a 
new precedent in yacht building. Of the enclosed 
Sedan type, she’ll sleep 4 to 6 and offer sea-ability 
that only her round-bottomed sturdiness can pro- 
vide, as well as roominess and beauty. In the same 
hull size, Owens will offer a new and improved 


 QWENS 














“Sport Fisherman” with ample cockpit space and 
many advanced features. 


The Commuter and the Sportster 

The Owens “Commuter” will be the ideal low- 
priced cruiser. She will sleep four, offer complete 
galley and lavatory facilities, and display unusually 
advanced styling. On this same vee-bottom hull, 
Owens will build the “Sportster,” a model designed 
especially for fun and sport. Yachtsmen who prefer 
high-speed cruisers will find their requirements met 
in either of these two craft. 


The Cutter - 
For sail enthusiasts, Owens will build the “Cutter,” 
a stock racing-cruiser auxiliary that will be ideal for 
racing associations and clubs wishing a one-design 
class. With ample cabin space and clean lines, this 
38-footer will be a sailorman’s dream! 


You'd Better Order Now 

The day’s not too far distant when the new Owens 
Yachts will be rolling off our production lines. 
Orders are already coming in, and will be filled in 
the order received. Why not write today for our 
booklet giving more information about these smart 
new pace-setters? Then you can get in your order 
and be among the first to “Own a New Owens.” 
Address: Owens Yacht Co., 10 Stansbury Road, 
Baltimore 22, Maryland. 


Save For Your Postwar Owens With War Bonds! 


The Ideal (ratsers 
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FOR YOUR 


No bilge water ...no leaks... 
streamlined . . . beautiful finish .. . 
easily repaired . . . costs less. 


llied's 12-place 
produced 


NEW BOAT= 


YACHTING 







SPECIFY 


Amphibian Glider 
of molded plywood 


— praised by Truman 


Allied 
ed's 
twi Trimmey A i 
n °"Gined , ™Phibign 


} 
“ Private Plane *-Place 


ALLIED AVIATION CORP. 


icensed under Vidal Process 


Baltimore County, 


* For free copy of ‘The Building 
of the Allied Molded Hull" 
Aliied's Marine Division. 


write 


Cockeysville, 


MARYLAND 








girl racing skipper at the club, won two out of three series in the 
Dinghy class, the other going to Howard Klitgord. Al Baird, 
with Bob Kat, won the 4th of July Presquile Race and Com- 
modore Johnny Heinrich won the Labor Day race to the same 
port. Bill Nevin, with five first places in five races in the late 
fall series, won the new Skipper Christy Trophy for the Auxiliary 
Cruising Class. And so another active season wound up at 
Rochester. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL! 


CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


> Fall series of Potomac River 8.A. in Washington ended with . 


a total of 62 boats competing in one or more of the twelve races 
held through October. Trophies for spring, summer and fall 
series are to be awarded this month at a banquet and dance 
planned for Old Dominion B.C. in Alexandria. It was here the 
association held its first party ten years ago. 

Series winners were: Hank Jackson’s Caprice, Chesapeake 
20s; Frank Howard’s Hi-C’s, Divisions A and B of Comets; 
Jack Jacobs’ Fleetwing, Division B Comets; Bill Welch’s Cirrus, 
Lightning Class; Joe Krafft’s Pluto, Penguin Class; Emily Os- 
borne’s Miss Epps, Handicap Class, and the Sea Scouts’ Bobcat, 
special cat boat race for the Arthur Godfrey Trophy. 

Highest percentage score of any winner was Jacobs’ Fleetwing, 
which got 98.8 per cent. Next was Jackson’s Caprice, 92.5. Com- 
modore Len Penso and officers deserve credit for one of the most 
successful years in P.R.S.A. history. 


>» Joe Nelson, Hal Loweree and others interested in the much- 
discussed one-design cruising and racing boat for the Chesa- 
peake, met last month in Baltimore to get a line on how many 
Bay yachtsmen can be counted as probable owners. There is 
even some talk of having some of the boats built in time for 


delivery next summer, despite the fact that the boys (at this 
writing) had not decided on a design or the designer. 


> The Hampton (Va.) Y.C. closed its regular racing season in 
October with a mixed dinghy regatta. Eight Penguins and five 
Warwick dinghies turned out for the all-day affair. The series of 
three races, sailed in boats drawn from the two fleets, was won 
by Charlie Boykin, with Jack Stevens second and Byron Blake- 
more third. 

Two team races were sailed between Penguins and Warwicks. 
In the first race, skippers sailed their own boats and in the 
second, they exchanged boats. Penguin sailors won both races. 
Eight competed in the ladies’ race sailed in Penguins. Con 
Daniels was first, Betty Healy second and Sally Maytham third. 

The Race Committee was given an opportunity to race as 
well as run the races. Lyndon Crawford was first in, Tucker 
Donaldson second and Tim Hird third. The regatta closed with 
a blow-and-return race which was won by Stevens. 


> Henry W. Pippin, of Elkton, Md., has been elected commo- 
dore of North East River Y.C., at Elkton, for the coming year. 
Cuthbert Clarbold, of Newark, Del., was named vice commo- 
dore. Before the war, this club staged an all-motor boat regatta 
which was taking its place among Eastern regatta circuit 
riders. 


> Yacht broker Henry Murphy, of Ernest Liskey & Asso- 
ciates, in Washington, reports the following sales: 38’ Matthews 
cruiser A-to-Z, from Robert W. Downes, of Washington, to 
Harry Ryder, of Bradford, Pa.; 60’ Eleo Willaide, from Basil 
Ruysdael, of New York, to Lloyd G. Thompson, of Miami; and 
the 75’ Matthews Nymph, from Charles H. Thompson, of 
Baltimore, to Capt. W. G. Thornborough, Jr., USA, of Wash- 
ington. 


> Old Dominion B.C. in Alexandria, Va., played host to Pen- 
guin sailors from Washington, Baltimore and Hampton in 
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Heese: 


Linking the MARITIME EMPIRE 


Authorities agree that our maritime service will expand 

enormously in post war years. Keeping pace with this ex- 

pansion is communications — the. vital link for speed, 

safety, efficiency. 

~ For cargo ships — fishing vessels — pleasure craft — 

‘ Harvey-Wells will produce marine radiotelephone equip- 

ment of highest technical perfection . . . engineered and 
constructed to deliver unfailing service. | 

Let a Harvey-Wells marine communications specialist 

help you meet your requirements. Or write to Harvey- 


Wells Electronics, Inc., Southbridge, Mass. 





Know the company that 

. wants your. business! 
Our CASE BOOK tells 
the story of Harvey- 
Wells and its place in 
Electronics. Send for it 
today. Your name on 
your letterbead is suf- 
. ficient, 








MW -WELLS ) 
FLeECT ® Ow GS, tae cy 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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+ oo TN WOOD OR STEEL CONSTRUCTION 


PILGRIM — 65’ ALL STEEL CRUISER 


Built by Burger in 1941 for F. S. Shattuck. .. . Burger 
— Designers and Builders of Boats Beautiful since 1890. 

The Pilgrim_has returned to Burger from the Coast- 
guard Service to be reconditioned before none turned 
back to its owner. 

Contact Burger now for prices and plans on commer- 
cial or pleasure boats of all types in wood or steel 
construction. . . . Your inquiry will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


vs get FACILITIES FOR BUILDING, te 
ING, DRY-DOCKING AND RECONDITIONING 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS © 





BURGER BOAT COMPANY 
MANITOWOC - WISCONSIN 


A-E-CO 


supports this demand 










with all its facilities 
to supply 
A-E-CO 

Marine Deck Auxiliaries 
for our 


Navy ond Merchant Marine 


\ 4 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY j 














YACHTING 


October at another day-long regatta devoted exclusively to the 
smart little dinghies. The Potomac River fleet supplied the 
boats. 
- A three-race free-for-all was won by Len Penso, of Washing- 
ton, with Ed Rowe, of Hampton, second, and Walter Lawson, 
of Washington, third. After lunch, there was a team race be- 
tween Hampton and Potomac River skippers (Baltimore sailors 
were few in number). The final score after two races was Po- 
tomac River, 53.6-to 50.6 for Hampton. Winning team was 
_ composed of Penso, Lawson, Charlie Runyon, Joe Krafft and 
Dick Cox. ~ 
Sally Maytham, of Hampton, won the ladies’ race with Mrs. 
Dot Lawson second and Mrs. Carolyn Browning, of Washington, 
| third. Ralph Youngs, of Old Dominion, won the blow-and-return 
' race and Eric Nordholm of McLean, Va., the fair-wind-stern- 
| first race — both novelty races, needless to say. Winners were 
_ awarded certificates and out-of-town sailors were served break- 
| fast, lunch and punch at the end. Youngs and Bill Heintz served 
| on the race committee. 





COMET COMMENTS 


By Mac Lamborne 


> There will definitely be a mid-winter regatta at San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, in February, Comet officials were informed in New 
York recently by Commodore Vincente Balbas. While it is 
obvious that war conditions will not permit shipment of Comets 
to the island at that time, Club Nautico de San Juan will make 
at least six boats available to visiting skippers who can man- 
age to get down. Anyone interested may communicate with the 
writer, c/o The Evening Star, Washington 4, D. C. 

> Plans are under way for a National championship regatta 
next year, probably in September on the East Coast. The site 
has not yet been decided upon. Comet Class officials also are 
giving thought to a special regatta, perhaps in June, with fleet 
champions of the past several seasons eligible. 





> The annual meeting of the Class will be held January 13th at 
| 6:00 p.m, at the New York Y.C., 37 West 43rd St., New York 
| City. The business meeting will be followed by a dinner at the 
| elub. Members of the C.C.Y.R.A. will receive further details 
later. 


> Secretary Joe Fernandes urges fleets to send in their annual 
reports by January 10th to his office, 1 Hudson St., New York 
13, N.Y. Fleet secretaries should also circle that date on their 
calendars for mailing the season’s results for the High Point 
Trophy. The sooner the better for Fernandes. 

Matters are shaping up for Comet activities on Long Island 
Sound next summer following a meeting at the New York Y.C. 
of Comet officials and representatives from Bayside and Echo 
Bay Y.C. It is planned to have Comets from all Sound clubs 
unite in attending one of the early Long Island Sound Y.R.A. 
championship Sunday races in June. Later in the season, per- 
haps August, a 3-race series for a special trophy will be held. 
Comets will enter a Saturday and Sunday afternoon Y.R.A. 
event and sail an extra Sunday morning race. 


> Regional Vice President George Potts reports from Nanaimo, 
British Columbia, that maybe four new Comet fleets will come 
into being in and around Vancouver, Victoria and Maple Bay 
next year. Sailors up that way apparently have been finding it 
more difficult to obtain materials for new Comets than builders 
in the U.S. 

Look for another Comet fleet on Long Island. This time at the 
Mattituck Y.C. Rear Commodore Robert J. Gabler reports 
that he expects a particularly lively contest in the Comet class 
next summer. 

Fernandes has received assurances from Roald Amundsen, 
now in the maritime service, that he will have the first Comet 
on Great Salt Lake after the war. Amundsen hopes to build the 
boat at his Salt Lake City home. 

The biggest fleet of Comets in many years competed in the 
fall series of Potomac River Sailing Association in Washington. 
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“Leading the Tender World” 


WARREN 





OUR PROMISE 
OF BETTER BOATS 
FOR THE DAYS OF 
HAPPINESS AHEAD. 


ANCH 





ORAGE 


10 foot One Design "D" Class 
DYER DINK 


INC 


RHODE ISLAND 











OFF SICILIAN BEACHES 





A. Hall-Scott DE- 
_FENDER equipped 
British 112’ Fairmile 
and Hall-Scott IN- 
VADER equipped 33’ 
Higgins landing boats 
slip up to the beach. 
Many of these craft 
took part in the Si- 
cilian invasion, and a 
Fairmile served as 
headquarters for in- 
vading generals at one 
point in the operation. 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company, New York, N. Y. 








When you use TEXACO 
MARINE PRODUCTS you 
are assured of the same high 
quality as enjoyed by U. S. 





Navy, Maritime Commission, 
Coast Guard, Army Engi- 
meers. See your Texaco 
Waterfront Dealer. 


TEXACO Marine Products 











take it with you 


Don’t let an anticipated ’phone call or a con- 
templated contract spoil your plans for post- 
war pleasure trips. Install a HARVEY Marine 
Radio Telephone in your boat and your office and 
associates will be as near as your elbow. They can 
get in touch with you or you with them and any 
important decision can be completed without 
canceling your trip. ~ 


More than that, with a HARVEY Marine Radio 
Telephone aboard, you’re in close contact with 
the Coast Guard and other ships — a safety factor 
well worth considering. 


’ Now is the time to select the HARVEY Marine 
Radio\Telephone you'll want. Ask us to send you 
the HARVEY folder which describes these su- 
perb Marine Radio Telephones in complete 
detail. 
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RIGGING 





%* Both Army and Navy use HAZARD 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


‘‘Korddless” cable and strand, not only for stand- 
ing rigging but for steering lines, life lines, moor- 
ing pennants, anchor cable. Remember HAZARD 
for the time when our waters are peaceful again. 
Still available for boats for the war program. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC™™" 


Marine Department: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 








HARVEY RADIO LABORATORIES, 


453 CONCORD AVENUE 





OF CAMBRIDGE 


THE MARINE 10 


This 10-watt radio telephone 
installation is ideal for the — 
at owner. Receiver, tran 
ter and power supply are self 
contained in an attractive cabi- 
net. nah. Reng superheterodyne 
its reception in the 
es and as well as Standard 
Broadcast frequencies. Over all 
dimensions 1834’’ wide, 1014” 
high and 814” een. 


INC. 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASS. 
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PANISH CONTROL MEANS FOOLPROOF CONTROL 







REMOTE CONTROL 


Instantaneous, foolproof, single lever operation 
of both.reverse gear and throttle. Battle-tested 
and battle-proven to be the most outstanding 
and reliable remote control system made. 


PANISH\ CONTROLS 








BRIDGEPORT 5, CONNECTICUT ! 














YACHTING 


The total number of starters was 19. Fleet champion was Frank 
Howard in Hi-C’s, with Col. Jack Jacobs in Fleetwing second 
and Lt. Comdr. Bob Wittredge in Scuttlebutt third. Clarke 
Daniel made the highest percentage of the fleet in Robert E. Lee, 
an old favorite in Washington, but he failed to qualify by not 
competing in a minimum of eight races. 

Division B Comets (for the newer skippers) was won by 
Fleetwing. This automatically puts Jacobs in the division A in 
the future. Joe Marshall’s Windy was second, with Joe and his 
wife taking turns at the tiller. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Col. W. C. Bickford, manager of the Port of Seattle and one 
of this city’s more ardent yachting enthusiasts, now flies his 
owner’s flag on the power yacht Seafarer following his recent pur- 
chase of the craft from King Baird. The transaction was handled 
by Tom Farrell, sales and service manager at Washington Boat 
Works. 

Seafarer, a 56-footer built in 1926 by the Lake Washington 
Shipyards, Houghton, cruises at 10 knots with a 3:1 reduction 
geared Hall-Scott gasoline engine of 100 hp. 


> Farrell steals the limelight again this month in another 
yacht sale of the 42’ auxiliary sloop T’ola by Charles Frisbie, of 
the Seattle Y.C., to Charles R. Olmstead. Tola is one of the 
better known sail craft ef the Pacific Northwest and is well 
known both in Washington and British Columbia. 

In still another Farrell sale, C. A. Kintz bought from Bruce 
Mitchell, Queen City Y.C., the 30’ Monk-designed sport fishing 
cruiser Small Fry, a Chrysler Crown-powered sedan cruiser with 
dual controls and steering positions. Tom Wheeler, also with 
Washington Boat Works’ sales staff, sold Col. Bickford’s old 
command, the 48’ cruiser El Mistico, to David Borge, Seattle. 
This craft is being repowered with a 2.5:1 Chrysler Royal engine. 


> Allen Engle, owner of the 38’ auxiliary sloop Neoga, in 
October was reélected commodore of the Seattle Y.C. Other new 
officers are as follows: Roy N. Berry, vice commodore; John L. 
Locke, rear commodore; Harold B. Murray, secretary; Jack C. 
Warburton, treasurer; and three new trustees: Jerry Bryant, 
Charles E. McKillop, and H. W. McCurdy. 


> A bright man is Karl Seastrom, of Seattle. He gathered enough 
materials to start construction at the Chambers Boat Company 
of a spanking new 37’ auxiliary cutter of Monk design. She will 
have teak decks and trunk cabin, and a new type deck beam 
and shelf construction incorporating the advantages of lami- 
nated fabrication. The jib will carry 200 sq. ft., and the main, 
377; the usual spinnaker and Jenny will be carried, also. An- 
other feature is a hollow, box-type mast. 


p> Saga, Ray Elliott’s Six-Metre, was the winner of the Seattle 
Y.C.’s Nov. 5th winter sail race staged on Lake Washington. 
Stimsom Bullitt’s “Six” Hanko was second, Henry Olschewsky 
and Dolph Zubick, in Saturna, were third, and Morris G, Shain, 
in his new acquisition, the 55’ auxiliary ketch Noname from 
California, was fourth. More of these winter events are to 
follow. 


> Cat’s-paws: Bud Newell is re-rigzing his 28’ cutter Maftana 
with a roller reefing jib, and a new jib topsail. . . . Charles 
Frisbie, now sans his boat. Tola, is thinking of an Eight-Metre. 

. The Shain, Blanchard and Washington Boat Works yards 
have received new contracts for 45’ Navy picket boats. 

. Everett Marine Ways, Inc., Everett, recently commis- 
sioned a fine new 110’ harbor tug for the Navy, in YTB-288, 
otherwise U.S.S. Sagaunash. . . . Bill Tregoning, w.k. Seattle 
boat builder now in Bellingham, has a yard of his own now, 
at the northern Washington port; presently he is building a new 
fishing vessel. . . . Jim Tregoning, at Seattle, recently built 
two interesting 18’ steel outboard boats for the federal Depart- 
ment of Interior for Alaskan service; the trim craft featured 
“Navy” type bows, with rolled or rounded stems. 
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SAIL PLAN 

400 CLASS AUX. SLOOP 

LOA-28-7, LWL-226, D=4'6" 

RG HENRY. se. NAVAL ARCH. 

OXFORD BOATYARD CO. 
OXFORD, MD. 
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HERE IS OUR POST-WAR 


CRUISING SLOOP 


DESIGNED AND BUILT BY US FOR SPEED, 
COMFORT, AND PRIDE OF OWNERSHIP. 


@ Cruising accommodations for three 
@ Large well-planned galley 

@ Full 6 ft. headroom under cabin 

®@ Toilet forward 

@ 4-cylinder auxiliary engine 

@ Convenient size for rail shipment 


@ 400 sq. ft. sail area. Earmarked as the "400 
class.” We invite your inquiry. 


—o—_ 


* BUILDING — REPAIRS — STORAGE - 


OXFORD BOATYARD CO., OXFORD, MARYLAND 
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RELIANCE 






TACHOMETERS 


for instant, accurate indication of RPM 


RELIANCE is standard equipment on many types of marine 
diesel engines, powering boats of all sizes from small 
rescue craft to large twin-diesel cargo ships. . 

Their use, as for the past 25 years, is a daily demon- 
stration of dependable accuracy and ruggedness under 
all conditions. 


For top performance at all times, standardize with RELIANCE. 


BARBOUR-STOCKWELL CO. 


CAMBRIDGE - MASSACHUSETTS 














YOULL WANT 
THIS BOOKLET... 


. if you’re interested 
in getting the maximum 
protection for your boat 
at all times and fully en- 
joying it while in use. It inven 
contains many pertinent 

, insurance facts as well as 
valuable and interesting 
safety hints. Your copy will be sent 
upon request. No obligation, of course. 








CHUBB & SON 


Managers of the 
Federal Insurance Company 
and Associated Companies 
90 John Street New York, N. Y. 


Consult your broker or insurance agent 
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COLUMBIAN 
PROPELLERS 


CORE Sto Sette Cat Rpt eecowtyre 





tabi surprise landings on the Philippines 
preceded by mine sweepers clearing Leyte 
Gulf for the LCI’s, LST’s, supply ships and the 
remainder of the attacking forces . . . PT boats 
darting into the Surigao Strait and helping to 
annihilate the enemy’s southern squadron, the 
powerful armada of U. S. craft, put to the supreme 
test, took command of the far west Pacific. A great 
number of the craft in action carried Columbian 
Propellers and other Columbian marine equip- 
ment. They’re waiting and ready to finish the job 


well begun. 
Forty years of leadership in marine propellers 
recommends Columbians for your peacetime re- 


quirements. _ * 


Catalog on Request 


el ya: 


CORPORATION 
Freeport, Long Island, New York 












YACHTING 


LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Warren T. Davis 


| > All through the summer, the Columbia Y.C. dinghy fleet has 


sailed a series of races in Grant Park, dodging, and I use the 
word advisedly, through the anchored fleet in some tensely 
exciting events. The stern silence is rather surprising to some of 
the crews of the larger boats who expect a skipper to return from 
a race hoarse from “advising” the crew. . . . The Chicago 
Y.C. frostbite dinghy races started in sunstroke weather in 
October. : 

This past racing season saw many new techniques developed 
for mixing up races. Skippers, judges, disappearing and wander- 
ing marks of the course, all contributed their share to some 
ragged results. With all of this, good spirits have surmounted 
the difficulties. As the last boats have gone into winter storage, 
the sea lawyers have taken hitches in their belts and are headed 
for some beautiful, long winter arguments. The sea lawyers have 
much to be thankful for. 


> During the season, various records have been set up for fast 
runs — and slow ones. Ralph Horween, in his Alden 55’ ketch 
Stowaway II, made a beautiful run from Chicago to Sturgeon 
Bay Canal, about 205 miles, in 24:35:01. A strong offshore 
breeze ranging from SW to NW kept her going every second and 
all the way under shortened canvas. 


> The Chicago Corinthian Y.C. reports the results of the sea- 
son’s closed races in six different classes. The names of the 


t boats in the smaller classes show great variety and imagination. 


A Snipe named Dry Sue and a Lightning named Hump-It give 
an idea of the range. Rosulek was tops in points among the 
Arrows with his By Joe Eve, while Mauerer, in his Lightning 
Hildegard, was first in his class. Breckenridge-Bayless, in Pas- 
time, won top honors in the 22-Square-Metre Class. Williams, 
in Kathy, and Rodgers-Koch, in Libby R V were leaders in the 
Star and Snipe class, respectively. Among the big fellows, 
Heinichen took first in Hornet. 


> The Michigan City Y.C. Year Book, although rather late in 
making its appearance, certainly is a fine one. The L.M.Y.A. 
has started early to collect data for its 1945 Year Book so that 
it can be issued on time, in spite of war troubles. 

Walter Goettsib, of the Chicago Y.C., has bought a motor 
sailer named Domimon. In the same club, Ernest Broeckl sold 
Rook, Jack Vilas bought the R boat Ardelle from Chick Walt- 
man, while Moon and McGee sold the R boat Safara to Lew 
Gilbert. 


> The L.M.Y.A. has reélected practically the same officers who 
served this past year. T. M. Dunlap, as commodore, has an 
able crew with James Barr and Leon J. Healy as vice commo- 
dores and Edward Schnabel and Willard Hoch as rear com- 
modores. T. M. Blackwood is treasurer again. The new secre- 
tary, replacing Edward Buker, is Edward Decker. George 
Schaeffer and D. E. Hobelman have been reélected power and 
sail squadron secretaries. 


(For the benefit of our editors, the winner of the Cruising Divi- 
sion in the Mackinac was the Bangalore Too, a yawl.) 





Sturgeon Bay Boat Works 
A Great Lakes-built 42’ aircraft rescue boat 
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DON’T LOOK NOW- 
but here’s your postwar cruiser 


THE WINSLOW FOUR-SUM | 


She's 28’ overall by 8’ 7” beam and 4’ 6” draft, with 
accommodations for four. Designed to suit the saltiest and 


built to please the pocketbook, in the seagoing Down 
East tradition. . 
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We are preparing to build her in standard form as soon 
as conditions permit. She will be powered with a Gray 
Sea Scout and fitted out to suit your own requirements. 
For further information write to: 


MALCOLM SEAVEY & CO. 
Boatbuilders 














THE WINSLOW FOUR-SUM f 
(See July 1944 Yachting) Thomaston, Maine 
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GIFT BOOKS 
a FOR THE 


SEA-MINDED 


SEA LANGUAGE COMES ASHORE 


By Joanna Carver Colcord, A cargo of more than 1,400 salty sea terms that 
‘*swallowed the anchor” and add zest to landlubbers’ speech. Collected by 
a daughter of five generations of seafarers, who aot her childhood on sailing 
ships. Hundreds of words in the yachtsman’s daily speech. Alphabetically 


arranged, with meanings and origins. Format 57 x 9’. Illustrated, 223 
Pages, $2.25 





WARSHIPS OF THE WORLD 


Edited by Roger Kafka and Roy L. Pepperburg. Here are American ships 
_ ...converted yachts that you yourself may have known or owned. 

ere are 7,000 ships you'll read about, and 900 thrilling stories of fighting 
ships in this war. Complete technical data on 52 navies of the world. “ 
‘must’ book for éveryone concerned with naval matters,’’ Yachting Magazine. 
1,051 Pages, 500 Photographs, 200 Profile Drawings. $15.00 


bolt ENCYCLOPEDIA oF KNOTS & FANCY ROPE WORK 


By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel. Yachtsmen, boat owners and all who 
love the sea will welcome this “ Britannica” of knot and rope work. 3,524 il- 
lustrated examples of knot fying and fancy rope work, including their history 
and how to make them. 332 full-page photographic plates. 663 Pages, $5.00 





@ The quality, accuracy and SQUARE KNOT, TATTING, FRINGE AND 
es CIRCLE dependability of all circle NEEDLE WORK 
® fasteners are rigidly con- By Raoul Graumont and John Hensel, A how-to-do-book by the authors of 
° * the famous Encyclopedia of Knots, Make usetul articles such as belts, cigarette 
trolled in one integrated cases, camera cases, from knotted cords, 113 Pages, 64 Plates, Indexed, $1.50 
plant—the largest indepen- SHIP MODEL BUILDING 
Sos «de tundod ued By Gene Jobnon. Anyone anywhere can bi fie scale hip model.’ 
sioner . sh saeten | serbeaca tete and the simple instructions and over 750 clear-cut illustrations make it easy 





to learn this fascinating hobby. 242 Pages, $2.50 






COAST GUARD LAW ENFORCEMENT 
By Ridsdale Ellis. A “‘must” book for those who our coastal waters. 


pl 
Clearly defines the extent and limitation of Coast Guard ; clarifies 
the rights and duties of boat owners. 253 Pages, Indexed, $2.30 


Cc f° ] ie & aA ee Y At Your Local Bookseller or Direct 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





241 West 23rd Street, Dept. YT, New York 11, N. Y. 
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THE POST-WAR BOAT that proved itself pre-war, that sition 
“racing machine” performance . .. spirited one design competition 

and the comfort and easy handling of a cruiser is the RHODES 33 
. .. the sensational boat that forms one of the. West’s greatest classes 
today .. . that again will be built in quantity by South Coast just as soon 
as materials are available. Write now for specifications and details. 


23RD AND CENTRAL * NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


YACHTING 


THE WEST’S 
GREATEST 
RACE-CRUISER 
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MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 
By Ed Earle 


> The Marblehead Town Class, the last racing fleet to go into 
winter quarters, had its biggest season with a total of 75 races 
between May 15th and October 21st. There. were 953 starters, 
against 705 in 1943, and 32 boats, an increase of four over last 
year. The growing enthusiasm in this centerboard class is 
evidenced by the fact that there was an average of 13 boats 
per race in the 52 official races and 23 informal or special races. 
The Marblehead championship again went to Avant, owned by 
Larz Anderson, president of the Town Class Association, with 
a .759 average followed closely by Garcelon’s Retep, .749; 
Pierce’s Cyn-Rit, .684; Joanne Norton’s Black Watch, .649, and 
Hutchinson’s Flirt, .636. The fleet raced in all kinds of weather, 
including some particularly hefty fall breezes. On fall Saturday 
afternoons, while one was watching a football game, the Towns 
could be sighted from the Salem stands sailing out in Salem 
Bay. Three new boats have been ordered. 


> Interest is running high in the new one-design class, designed 
by Carl A. alberg in collaboration with John G. Alden, and at 
least ten wiil be built as soon as the green light is given new 
yacht building. The first experimental boat is under way at the 
Quincy Adams Yacht Yard, Inc. The designing ideal is to pro- 
duce a boat having the best points of both the Thirty-Square- 
Metre and the International One-Design Class. From her model, 
the new class boat looks faster than either but she is rather more 
on the Thirty-Square side. She is 38’ over all, 24’ water line, 
7’ beam, 5’ 4” draft, 451 square feet of sail with Genoa jib, and 
369 square feet of sail with working jib. Her construction will 
be of first class material, with bronze fastenings, Ratsey sails, 
etc., and the complete cost will probably be about $3,300 
complete. She has sweet lines and her designer is of the opinion 
that she will be faster than any similar boat racing in local 
waters. 


> The nominating committee to name the 1945 officers and 
standing committees was elected at the annual October meeting 
of the Boston Y.C. The seven-man committee includes Harry N. 
Bloomfield, Thomas Q. Costello, William H. Brackett, William 
W. Nichols, Bernard C. Nelson, Walter Elcock and Nelson 
Churchill. 


> Yachting in the bay was better this year than last. Good 
weather featured Interclub days, the Quincy Y.C. having the 
largest number of starters with 103 boats crossing the starting 
line. Lifting the barriers between the clubs for race days 
brought the fleets together but the “isolationist” wartime sched- 
ules, drawn up before the areas were opened, resulted in a few 
interclub snarls which will be ironed out before the racing season 
rolls around. 


> Recent sales through the office of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., 
include the 50’ Diesel-powered Dawn cruiser Escape from the 
T. C. Baker Co. to I. W. Cohen, of Connecticut, who will 
change the name to Lady Anne III; the 35’ over all auxiliary 
sloop Dolphin from Octave J. Dion to W. B. Lockwood for use 
on Long Island Sound; the 29’ 0.a. auxiliary sloop Rubaiyat from 
George L. Nunn to R. M. Rodger; the auxiliary sloop Mogul 
from H. 8. Haywood to Dr. W. Everett Martin; the 35’ motor- 
sailer Aba Daba II from Horace G. Powell to Thor Eilertsen, of 
New York; the 50’ 0.a. auxiliary ketch Doubloon from Benjamin 
T. Peck, Jr., to Frank H. Harding; the New York “Fifty” 
Barbara from Harold Brooks to Peter E. Whitehead; the 49’ 
0.a. auxiliary sloop Shoal Waterfrom Roscoe H. Prior to Henry 
Baay; the 23’ auxiliary sloop Martelin from Charles Collens to 
Oscar Carnevale, of Providence; another small sloop, the 26’ 
Klahowya II, from Philip P. Cole to Frederic W. Hooper, Jr; 
the 65’ 6” o.a. auxiliary schooner Kelpie from Russell H. 
Leonard to George E. Gilbert; the 65’ power cruiser Day Dream 
II for the estate of Dave Hennen Morris to John R. Peterson; 
and the 28’ o.a. auxiliary yawl Juliet from Dr. Daniel M. Olsen 
to Dr. Wilbur N. Phipps. 
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ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


> Cadet L. Whitman Goddu, Jr., USCG, vice commodore of 
the U. 8. Coast Guard Academy B.C., was elected president of 
the Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A. at a special meeting in Cambridge, 
Mass., November 4th. He is the first Coast Guard Academy 
representative to hold this office and succeeds Commodore 
George D. O’Day, of Harvard. The meeting also elected Ashur 
John Andon, of the Yale Corinthian Y.C., to head the McMillan 
Cup Committee; Commodore G. Richard Worrell, of the M.I.T. 
N.A., to the chairmanship of the Dinghy Racing Committee; 
Donald Sullivan, of the Stevens (Tech) Y.C., to lead the Cruis- 
ing Committee; and Cadet-Commodore Philip M. Hildebrandt, 
of the U.S.C.G.A.B.C. as chairman of the newly created Star 
‘Class Committee. Elected as members-at-large to the executive 
committee were: William Nagle, Williams Y.C.; Midshipman 
Earle S. Greenwood, Captain of U.S.N.A. Sailing Team; 
Chester .Chatfield, University of New Hampshire Y.C.; and 
Malcolm Lewis, Brown University Y.C. 

The Worcester Polytechnic Institute N.C. was elected to 
regular membership, with provisional status, in the Association. 


> The Coast Guard Academy and M.L.T. split the two tradi- 
tional regattas of October. On October 8th the cadets stopped 
the long M.I.T. winning streak to win the Jack Wood Trophy 
on the Charles. However, a week later on the Thames, Tech 
gained ample revenge by a triumph in the third annual Coast 
Guard Academy invitation meet for ranking teams. 


> The Jack Wood Trophy Regatta at M.I.T. was sailed mostly 
in light and trying conditions and it was the ability of the Coast 
Guard skippers to keep their craft going in breezes of zephyr 
strength which brought victory. In the early racing, Coast 
Guard’s skippers Phil Hildebrandt, Alfred Tatman, Johnny 
Aldrich and Bob Roy rolled up a 23-point lead, enough to stave 
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off late bids of M.I.T. and Brown. Coast Guard wen five of the 
ten races, Brown and M.I.T. took two contests each and tied 
in a fifth. Harvard withdrew its top flight skippers because of 
impending examinations after the first four races and, with 
Dartmouth, was not a real contender. Individual scoring honors 
were split at 47 points each between Hildebrandt, of Coast 
Guard, Ralph Heinzerling, of Brown, and Leigh Brite, of M:1.T. 
The final team scores, as Coast Guard gained possession of the 
Wood Trophy from Harvard, were: Coast Guard, 159; Brown, 
150; M.I.T., 148; Harvard, 106; and Dartmouth, 85. 


> For the Coast Guard regatta on the Thames October 15th, 
a 30-knot north wind required reefs. As usual, the competition 
was held in three different types of boats: Stars, International 
14-footers, and 12-foot Dinghies. M.I.T. won, although their 
skippers could not win any of the three class competitions. 
Commodore George O’Day, of Harvard, captured the Star 
racing with a five-point edge over Tech’s Brite and Brown’s 
Bill Moody; and Bob Erskine, of the Crimson, rolled up a nine- 
point margin over “Chuck” Bloomer, of the Engineers, in the 
International 14-footers. Each college had two crews in the 
little dinghies in which Coast Guard’s Phil Hildebrandt and 
Alfred Tatman tallied 60 points against 55 for M.I.T.’s Larry 
White and Morton Bromfield. However, Coast Guard fell down 
badly in the Stars and 14s, while Harvard was the fourth team 
in the 12-footers, so seconds in each competition gave M.I.T. 
the regatta. The team scores were: M.I.T. 92, Coast Guard 84, 
Harvard 80, and Brown 67. 


> High winds again prevailed on October 21st, when Coast 
Guard visited Annapolis for the fourth dual regatta between 
the service academies. As a result of the gale, the racing had 
to be in the Navy’s knockabouts, instead of the 14-footers, and 
with two crews to each team instead of the anticipated four. 
Winning the second and third races of the series of four with 
grand slams and 9-4 scores, the Midshipmen defeated the Ca- 
dets, 30 to 20. Navy’s captain, Earle Greenwood, was high 
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Proven in the Navy’s toughest service. Gamble Phenol 
Laminated Stems, Keels and Frames, and Continuous 


Stems and Keels offer Boat Builders-- 
\ Lighter design and wider range 

/ Simplified Construction 

1/ Stronger Boats 


\/ More Durable Boats 


Laminated White 
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Gamble Phenol Laminated 
Keels and Structural Timbers have been prov- 
en in the Navy’s fighting ships. Boat Builders 
and Marine Architects should know about this 
new material. Write today for the facts. 


GAMBLE BROTHERS, INC. 
mOUISVILLE 9, KY, 


“Pioneer Plant in Production of Phenolic 
Type Resin-Bonded Ships Timbers”’ 
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86 PROOF 


Nittdined from finest ingredients by 
aoe rigidly supervised meth- 
ods. Don Q is truly a Quality Rum... 
one taste will tell you. 


pon Q RUM 


Product of DESTILERIA SERRALLES, INC., Ponce, Puerto Rico, U.S.A 
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point scorer with two firsts and a 13-point total. Wins by Alfred 
Tatman and John Aldrich, of Coast Guard, in the first and 
fourth races resulted in ties for the teams. 


> Capt. Earle Greenwood of the Navy sailing team led the 
Midshipmen to victory in a triangular event on the Severn on 
October 14th. Scoring 30 points, the Annapolis star tallied half 
his team’s total of 60 points, although he sailed only five of the 
six races. Paced by Bill Steumfig, Pennsylvania gave Navy a 
real battle; the final scores were: Navy 60, Pennsylvania 57, 


and Haverford 40. 


> There was a double-header on the Charles on October 8th, 
as the 12th Semi-Annual Associate Member New England 
Dinghy Championship was held in conjunction with the Jack 
Wood Trophy. For the sixth straight time, Holy Cross, using 
Bill Macdonald and John Goddard as its skippers, won this 
title. The final team scores were: Holy Cross 63, Boston College 
50, and Worcester Tech 47. Goddard was high point skipper with 
36 points. 


> It is a long time since any college sailing team swept to such 
an impressive triumph as M.I.T. scored in the fourth annual 
Erwin H. Schell Trophy Regatta, which concluded the 1944 
major dinghy season on the Charles River Basin in light to puffy 
westerly winds on November 4th. After 20 races, Tech had rolled 
up the almost unbelievable margin of 42 points over its nearest 
rival, Harvard! 

In this regatta, there -was only one other skipper in the same 
class with the winning Tech pairing of Commodore Dick Wor- 
rell and Charles Bloomer. The high point skipper honors went 
to “Chuck” Bloomer with a tally of 110 points in the first 
division and Dick Worrell, the second division, had 108 points. 
The Inter-Collegiate Y.R.A.’s retiring president, George O’Day, 
of Harvard, alone of the field managed to stick in the same com- 
pany with Bloomer and Worrell as he, also, scored 108 points to 
give Bloomer a real battle for top honors in the first division. 

O’Day and Bloomer each won four races but Dick Worrell 
took eight firsts and one second in ten starts and missed high 
point individual honors only because of a forced withdrawal in 
one contest. No other skipper was able to win more than a 
single race and this achievement fell only to the lot of Phil 
Hildebrandt and Bob Roy, of Coast Guard, George Hall, of 
Yale, and Albert Rockwood, of Worcester Tech. The third 
skipper, Hildebrandt, in the first division, was 28 and 26 points 
respectively behind Bloomer and O’Day, while Yale’s Hall, 
runner-up in the second division, trailed Worrell by a full 20 
points. 

The final team scores were: M.1.T., 218; Harvard, 176; Yale, 
166; Coast Guard, 163; Holy Cross, 158; Northeastern, 122; 
W.P.1., 120; Brown, 119; Stevens, 102; and Dartmouth, 67. 


GULF COAST HAPPENINGS 
By Val J. Flanagan 


> Late season yachting activity on the Gulf Coast was centered 
on Mobile Bay, where two regattas were sailed during October 
in the popular Fish Class sloops. 


> The St. Andrews Bay Y.C., of Panama City, Fla., winner 
of the Sir Thomas Lipton Trophy in the 1944 championship 
races at St. Petersburg in September, again showed its superi- 
ority by winning the Mobile Y.C.’s interclub series October 7th 
and 8th. St. Andrews Bay tied with the Biloxi Y.C. in the regu- 
lar three-race series, but Floyd Davis, of the Florida club, 
outsailed Commodore Wallace W. Chapman, of the Biloxi Y.C., 
in the sailoff race: 

Besides Davis, Major Frank Wood, president of the Gulf 
Y.A., and Bill Bailey were skippers for St. Andrews Bay. Six 
clubs took part in the regatta. 


> Bob Graham, of New Orleans, representing the Coast Guard, 
sailed his sloop to victory in the Navy Day Regatta. He finished 
second in the first race and first in the next two, scoring 14 out 
of a possible 15 points. The Mobile Y.C. was second with 11 
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7’ 11” Loa. by 4’ 2” beam. 

Light but sturdy plywood con- 

struction. Stows neatly on deck 

or cabin house without chocks. 

Place orders now for spring 
delivery 


SAYBROOK 
V PRAM 












SAYBROOK 
SKIFF 


10’ 6” loa by 4’ 4” 
beam. Made in rowing and 
outboard motor models, Ideal 
for fishing. Rows very easily. 
A few now available—more 





under construction 





A 26’ Day Sailer-Cruiser 
EXPERIMENTAL BOAT NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, nc. 


FERRY ROAD + SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 
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Five Times 
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Now on duty... 


These fighting craft were built by 
the same master boat builders who 
turned out many famous peace time 
yachts, such as Baruna, winner of 
the last Bermuda race; Tioga, 
holder of the New London to 
Marblehead, all-time course rec- 
ord; Tioga Too, with 18 “‘firsts” in 
24 starts in 1939. After the war, 
we'll build more such yachts, in- 
cluding racing craft of the Yankee 
1-Design and Adams class. 


UINCY ADAMS 


YACHT YARD Inc. 



















Builders 


of Fine Ships 


TODAY — YESTERDAY —and TOMORROW ! 


y “The 
Freedom” 


Grebe-built in 1930 
— now serving the 
Navy as officers’ 
training ship. 


Even under the stress of war 
production, GREBE quality 
standards are maintained. 
“Always the best of their class 
and their times” rightly de- 7 % 
scribes GREBE-built ry 

ships—whether war 

craft, commercial boats 

or pleasure craft—wood / 
or steel construction. /, 


Soll 















HENRY C. GREBE & CO., Inc. 


3250 NO. WASHTENAW AVE., CHICAGO 18, ILL. 
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points, followed by Buccaneer Y.C., of Mobile, with 9, Fair- 
hope, Ala., Y.C. with six and a U. S. Navy entry with five 
points. 


> The Mobile Bay Fish Class championship, contested by the 
three local clubs for the Mobile Press-Register Trophy, was 
taken by the Mobile Y.C. 


> Charles Ferran, New Orleans pioneer in speed boat racing, 
died recently as a result of injuries suffered in an automobile 
collision. He owned Miss New Orleans, first speedster to repre- 
sent the Southern Y.C. in the A.P.B.A. Gold Cup races at 
Detroit in 1920. He owned several other later speedsters, among 
them Miss Dubonnet, another Detroit competitor. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Kent Hitchcock 


> Southern California yachtsmen and yachtswomen, too, still 
harborbound by wartime restrictions, cheered recently when 
newspapers announced that the Coast Guard had closed its 
training center at Catalina Isthmus and turned that popular 
yacht haven back to the Wrigley Co., owners of Santa Catalina 
Island. 


> The Los Angeles Y.C. and the 45-foot Sailing Association 
held their annual Treasure Hunt on uninhabited Shark Island 
in the North Bay at Newport Harbor over the week-end of 
October 14th and 15th. The event lacked only the usual race 
to the Catalina Isthmus. In every other respect it was a perfect 
replica of this prewar feature of the yachting calendar. The 
treasure, lure for Sunday’s digging, was a beautiful antiqued 
oak chest bound and fastened with bronze and containing 100 
small plaques, one for each of the searching skippers. The three 
foot long chest and the plaques were given by South Coast Co. 
Ted Johnson was the lucky finder of the booty and many were 
the pairs of blistered hands of tired crewmen who covered 
practically every inch of the island beaches before the chest was 
located. 


» The Coronado Y.C. has announced the purchase of a fleet of 
five of the Balboa Y.C. 14-foot Pacific Coast sailing dinghies. 


> Big news in the shipbuilding industry is the recently an- 
nounced sale of the Ackerman Boat Co., of Newport Harbor, to 
the Consolidated Steel Co., which also has yards at Long Beach 
and San Pedro. Included in the sale was the entire spit of land, 
some 21 acres, on which the Ackerman yard as well as several 
other industries and the Lido yacht anchorage are located. The 
company announces that the plant will be put to immediate use 
for repair of Army and Navy vessels. 


> At Balboa, the 48’ sloop Marin, owned by Adolph A. Rompp, 
had her forestay carried away, forward deck started and mast 
broken above the spreader, when the Teva, 56’ yawl owned by 
A. I. Peterson, went out of control when a jib sheét block broke. 
Teva rammed Marin just as the latter’s sails filled. 


> John Cabot, boat builder and yacht broker, who has been 
associated with Kendall’s Boat Shop at Newport Harbor, has 
moved to 60-mile-long Lake Shasta in Northern California 
where he will pioneer the first boatlanding and boatbuilding 
business in that district. Official announcement has been made 
of further new building contracts for Southern California firms. 
The South Coast Company and the Robt V. Staats Company, 
of Newport Harbor; Long Beach Boat Company, Harbor Boat 
Building Co. and Fellows and Stewart, Inc., of Los Angeles 
Harbor, have each been awarded further contracts for the con- 
struction of 45’ picket boats for the Navy. Fellows and Stewart 
are also beginning construction of a number of 40’ motor 
launches for the U. 8. Army. 


> With an eye to the future, yacht-minded men of the Ocean- 
side area met on October 29th and founded the San Luis Rey 
Y.C. When the war is over, the new club will seek the use of the 
harbor at Camp Pendleton, a few miles from Oceanside. This 
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beautiful little harbor, man-made since the war started, would 
provide yachting facilities for the population of the 90-mile 
strip of coast between Newport Harbor and San Diego and 
would provide a long needed half-way stop on the long haul from 
Catalina, San Clemente and the Los Angeles Harbor district to 
San Diego. Officers were elected as follows: Commodore, Dr. 
E. W. Meyer, of Vista; vice commodores, Dr. C. E. Brodie, of 
Oceanside, Dr. Vernon Steen, of Vista, Robert T. Gray, of 
Fallbrook, and Albert Heggstrom, of Escondido; fleet surgeon, 
Dr. Harold Fairchild, of Carlsbad; fleet chaplain, Nathaniel 
P. Mauer, of Encinitas. 


> Drake Sparkman and Olin Stephens visited San Diego, New- 
port Harbor and Los Angeles Harbor recently on a tour of the 
maritime centers of the Pacific Coast. 


> The Channel Boat Co., on the Coast Highway strip at New- 
port, has been sold to William E. McCurdy and Wendall H. 
(Skip) Calkins who will operate the yard under the name of 
McCurdy and Calkins. Mr. McCurdy was associated with 
Gibbs and Cox, of New York, while Skip Calkins, a graduate of 
M.I.T., has been associated with the Ackerman Co. and West- 
ern Pipe and Steel as consulting naval architect. 


MAINE COAST NOTES 
By Lawrence B. Getchell 


»>~ Malcolm Seavey, formerly manager of Gray Boats, Inc., has 
bought the Dunn & Elliot shipyard property at Thomaston and 
will establish a yacht building plant there under the name of 
Malcolm Seavey & Co. The new firm plans to produce the Wins- 
low-designed auxiliary sloop Four-Sum as a standardized model 
for postwar yachting. In commenting on this program Mr. 
Seavey said, ‘Construction will be sound and in good practice 
but finish and fittings will be the minimum requirement con- 
sistent with acceptable work. Individual owners will have the 
opportunity to specify any special finish or equipment they may 
want at extra cost. The boat will be powered with a Gray Sea 
Scout with 2:1 reduction gear.” Four-Sum measures 28’ over all, 
23’ 2’”’ water line, 8’ 6’’ beam, 4’ 6” draft. Her sail area is 378 
square feet. 


> The 72’ Alden-designed schooner M onataka, well known along 
this coast since her launching at East Boothbay in 1915, is soon 
to go under the wreckers’ hammers, having been bought for 
scrap by Frank L. Sample, Jr., Inc. Monataka was once owned 
by the late Hannibal Hamlin and served as flagship of the Ells- 
worth Y.C. during his long term as commodore of that organiza- 
tion. She was mortally damaged while in government service 
during the present war. 


> The names of over 500 Searsport shipmasters have been 
listed and more than 100 photographs collected as material for 
the Penobscot Marine Museum’s forthcoming publication de- 
voted to the shipmasters of Searsport. More photographs are 
desired, however, and the Museum’s Board of Trustees hopes 
that anyone having pictures of Searsport skippers will communi- 
eate with Col. Frederick Black of that town. 
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Carman Reynolds Photo 
Fox tdi Thorofare with the Camden Hills in the distance 


9-5-4564-L 


Double Receptacle, W.T. 
TYPE P or P-1 






































A Post-War Ocean Racer 


The dimensions of the Casey "50" are: 


L.O.A. 49’ 11” Beam 12’ 6” 
LWiiee.8" Draft 7’ 4” 


Designed with the Bermuda Race in mind, 

this is one of the Casey boats that we will 
be building for you as soon as war 
conditions permit. 


When you're planning for your new 

auxiliary, be sure to write for our 

circulars describing our complete line. 
“CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OF- 
FERED FOR SALE—THEY SELL 
THEMSELVES.” 








BUY MORE BONDS AND STAMPS 





CASEY BOAT oe NG COMPANY, Inc. 


} 
seLLS 


Fairhaven, Massacht 





















YACHTSMEN! 


Here’s what you've been wait- 
ing for—a really compact 
Marine Diesel generator set. 





Length—Only... 








Width—Only....25” 
Helight—Only ee 34” 
Weight Complete 
MODEL CD, —Only........ 1195 Ibs. 
42 KW. 


Get your order on our preferred list 
NOW—for post-war delivery. 


Diesel combination auxiliaries and generator sets up to 10 KW. 


LISTER- BLACKSTONE, INC. 


th 8th Str 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC UNIT 
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ALL-WEATHER 
*“HUSKY’’ 


BEGINNING with outstanding design, every phase of plan 
and construction adds up to make this 58 ft. Greenport 
Fishing Dragger a husky, lifetime, sea-going boat. 


Together with Greenport work boats and able, offshore 
pleasure craft, she’s built to traditional Greenport quality 
in a yard boasting of outstanding facilities for construc- 
tion in wood and steel and for original fabrication and 
prefabrication that give a better boat for the money, Give 
us details on that new boat you’re planning. Get your 
name on our mailing list for information that will soon be 
forthcoming on Greenport’s post-war boats. 








U.S. ARMY AIR FORCES'6S-FOOT PATROL RESCUE BOAT 












PUT PERFORM aN eet Ls Sas 


with Wore! 
D* M PRODUCTS INSTALLATIONS 


AIRPORTS @ BELLS @ NAVIGATION LIGHTS @ STEERERS 

PULLEYS .© MECHANICAL TELEGRAPHS AND ACCESSORIES 

MARINE WINDOWS @ THROTTLE AND REVERSE CONTROLS 
VOICE TUBE FITTINGS 

FOR POSTWAR — ic th line of eabin, deck and 

r fittings for power and sail. 


DURKEEx*MARINE 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Grosmere, Staten Island 4, N.Y. « 





304 West 7th St., San Pedro, Cal. 













YACHTING 


From December 15th to 29th, the State of Maine Publicity 
Bureau, at 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, will feature a 
display of photographs and models depicting the war- and peace- 
time activities of Henry R. Hinckley & Co. and the Southwest 
Boat Corp. These two Southwest Harbor yards operate under 
the same management. They are well along with plans for post- 
war yacht building, Hinckley already having announced a 32’ 
l.w.l. stock sloop to be known as H-32. 


> Capt. Otis Keene, 50-year-old harbormaster of Bar Harbor, 
knocked the tar out of the myth that sailors have salt in their 
veins when he recently made his 53rd blood donation. Three of 
Capt. Keene’s five sons are in the Armed Forces. 


> Malcolm Seabey, of Thomaston, has recently bought the 
interesting 32’ cutter Sea Witch from John B. Thayer, of Bar 
Harbor. Aguila, 54’ motor cruiser formerly owned by William §. 
Grant, Jr., of Northeast Harbor, has been sold to Dominic 
Campana, of Everett, Mass. Both sales were made through the 
Knox Marine Exchange, Inc., of Camden. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> That wasn’t a coffin that Ernie Murray trundled into the 
Detroit Y.C. on that steaming hot day last summer. The erst- 
while ‘‘ Pussywillow of the Flats” has just now revealed that a 
new class ice boat was under the canvas. Incidentally, the De- 
troit Ice Y.A. got together at Bayview Y.C. and the ringleaders 
of the durable clan, Hank White, Howard Boston, Norman 
Sarns, Paul Renner, et al.; revealed that they'll have a fleet of at 
least 35 E boats sailing as soon as the soft water gets hard and 
thick enough. They’ll race anybody, and Toronto and Chicago 
crews have been invited. 


> It was the grandest October sailing weather in the memory 
of any of the sailor boys who aren’t pushing 50 yet. Everybody 
got tanned in the three-race Ice-Berg Series which involved 
eight Eight-Metres. Shamrock, the well-sailed entry of Bob 
Kerr and Eddie Wunsch, didn’t win a first but took the trophy 
with two seconds and a third. Charley Beck’s Conewago was 
next. Connie, Venture and Thisbe split up the three winning 
guns in the series. _ 

Three “Eights” will be added to the fleet by spring which will 
bring the total here to 11. The names of the new boats are hush- 
hush at¢he moment. 


> Fred Ford, veteran Port Huron-Mackinac racer, has bought 
the 71’ 6” yawl Windigo from Robert Glendenning. She is now in 
the East and Ford plans to bring her out here in the spring. He 
has sold his 55’ yawl Evening Star to Gus Smiley, of Detroit. 
Windigo is a nice addition to the local big boat fleet. Other big 
girls already here are: Royono (ex-Mandoo), Blitzen, Estrellita, 
Manitou, Kathmar, Minz, and the N. Y. 32s Apache and Vitesse. 
Oh yes, there will be three “32s” next summer 4s Ledge Mitchell 
has just let go the word he’s the new owner of Whisper which he 
has taken over from Hollis Baker, of Grand Rapids. 


ST. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By Coureur De Bois 


> This is a review of yachting affairs during the 1944 season 
in the vicinity of Montreal. 


> If Ivan Voronkoff had not taken the LBC Trophy in the Y 
Flyer Class at the Longeueuil B.C., Harold Askew would have 
walked off with all the prizes. With Don IT, he won the Robert 
Dufault Trophy, the Kent Perpetual Trophy and the Robert 
Dufault Prize. 

Two of the Ys changet hands during the season. Ivan Voron- 
koff sold Sea Nymph to Bill Highfield and Vice Commodore 
Kent sold Lady Lucy to P. Lamoureux. Four new Ys will be 
built this winter. 
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XMAS GIFTS for BOAT or DEN 


THIS IS JUST ONE OF THE MANY GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
Cabin Lamp with Smoke Bell 
Model Price 
PETITE Polished Brass, Size 914‘ $7.50 
No. 2 Polished Brass, Size 12° 8.50 
PETITE Chrome Finish, Size914""_ 11.00 
No. 2 Chrome Finish, Size 12’ 12.00. 





Prices include gimbal bracket and smoke bell 


MANHATTAN MARINE & ELECTRIC CO., INC. 
116-Y CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





| 
: 





DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 
Established 1827 
35-36 South St., New York 4, N. ¥; 
We Specialize in 
Imported Egyptian Yacht Duck 
Also 
Hemp Bolt Rope 
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ELIZABETH CITY 
SHIPYARDS 














OFFERS THE FINEST FACILITIES 


Fresh Water Basin CONSTRUCTION SHOPS 
Six Hundred Ton for all types of wood and steel 
Marine Railway Construction and Repair 
Ice Free Harbor ‘COMPLETE SERVICE 


BACK THE ATTACK —BUY WAR BONDS 























(Cra fismanship 


. has been synonymous 
‘dh’ Fellowscratt yachts, 
commercial vessels os 
fighting ships since : 


puy WAR BONDS 


FELLOWS 


and 


STEWART 


vA 
TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORN 












Army Air Forces 
8S-foot Patrol Rescue Boat 





THE KENYON 


_WEATHERCASTER 


KENYON 


INSTRUMENT CO.,INC 


Huntington Station, L.1.,N.Y 


























JOYS BROS. CO. 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


nag 


129 N. Water St. 
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You Can 
Have One 


One of the finest 
little catboats 
you’veever sailed, | 
a limited number | 
are still available 
for delivery. De- 
signed by Phil 
Rhodes, WOOD-PUSSY is fast, able and stiff 
. .» perfect for the family sailing and young- 
ster training, and for Club Classes. 


xR 









Keep Buying WAR BONDS 





Palmer Sort E Co, loc 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 

















LET’S TAKE A LOOK 
AT 1945 


Here's a forecast for boat owners. First, 
we'll keep working for Uncle Sam till 
V-day. But we're going to build and ship 
many essential items of W-C “Depend- 
able” Marine Hardware for boat owners 
who need them —just as promptly as 
WPB will permit. More to the point, we 
can now. announce 


A NEW W-C CATALOG! 


Hundreds of W-C customers say they’ve 
missed our annual Catalog, suspended 
while fathoms deep in our war work. 
The new Catalog for 1945 will be ready 
by fitting-out time. Want one? Just mail 
us your name and address—enclose a 
quarter to cover handling costs — and 
we'll send you the 1945 Catalog as soon 
as it comes off the press! 


Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of “Dependable’’ Marine Equipment Since 1847 
MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


























YACHTING 


The LBC dinghies raced hard for their two trophies. Howie 
Schmidt, sailing Miss Blue, won the MSW Trophy and the ZZZ 
Trophy was won by W. Chafe. . . . Ki-Bird, A. Bloxham’s 
dink, was bought recently by J. Hemming. 


> The famous Ishkoodah Cup, over all trophy of the Baie 
d’Urfe Regatta, was won by Gillean, a small sloop from the 
Royal St. Lawrence Y.C., sailed by R. Smith. She also won the 
Miscellaneous Class prize. Quain McCarrey, sailing Denmac, 
from the Pointe Claire Y.C., took the cup for the A and Cruising 
Division; Ed Wood’s PC Class sloop, sailed by Jack Sears, won 
the PC cup; Althea, from Valois Bay, raced by S. B. Oliver, 
walked off with the Class D Cup. The other prizes were all won 
by R.St.L.Y.C. sailors, the E by Nanette (Reg Stevenson), 
the Sloop Dinghy Prize by T. Kennedy and the V Dinghy Class 
by S. Hamilton. 

The Baie d’Urfe-Beaurepaire sailing series, four races open 
to residents of the two towns, resulted in John Allan winning 
first prize. This is a new series to bring back racing to the 
western end of Lake St. Louis. Needless to say, the guiding 
spirit is Alex Poe. 


> The Royal St. Lawrence Y.C. had a busy season, the sloop 
and cat dinghies playing a leading part. The cats bear a proper 
title, the Victory Class. Sloop prize winners were N. C. Mac- 
taggart, in Giff Wiff, the Ice Water Derby and the Annual 
Regatta; Peter Kerrigan, in Pheon, the Converse Cup and the 
Thorella Cup and T. Kennedy, in Zephyr, the Frank Scott Tro- 
phy and the Thursday Evening Series prize. In the V Class, the 
Ice Water Derby was won by W. F. Black, sailing Vamos. 
Audry Stevenson; sailing Vim, won the Fred Jeffries Memorial 
Trophy and one of the two special races, the other being won 
by Marion Woodward in Vamp. Jocelyn Kerrigan, in Venus, 
won the Ladies’ Race for Vs. The E Class raced for four trophies, 
two boats sharing equally in the prizes. Alec Shearwood, in 
Zoe, won the Hugh Kennedy Memorial Trophy and the Annual 
Regatta while the Bessborough and Hamilton Cups went to 
Reg Stevenson, in Nanette. The series between R.St.L.Y.C. and 
St. Agathe Y.C. was won by the former. 

Royal St. Lawrence changes in ownership: H. Horner’s 
International 14-footer Mungo to Capt. S. Foley and Capt. J. 
L. Rood; Lt. D. Hains’ dinghy to Capt. Taylor; 8.L.S. Barker’s 
Alibi to Capt. G. Naz; F. O. J. Stanley’s Snow White to Claire 
Fisher; and A. Ferguson’s Class E Kingfisher to H. Horner. 


> During the summer, Lynn Watters, of the P.C.Y.C., sold 
Fadd out of the club and is-in the market for a new boat. The 
schooner Lodestar, owned by J. Dakin, was also sold. New boats 
coming in were the cruiser Sea Gull, bought by George Turner, 
a Lightning by Bert Sewell and a small sloop by Jack Lyons. 


YACHTING ON THE NIAGARA 
FRONTIER™ 


By Reginald H. Pegrum — 


> New officers were recently elected by the Youngstown Y.C. 
These include: Commodore, Elmer J. Doyle; vice commodore, 


| William A. Cannon, Sr.; rear commodore, Charles J. Spaulding; 


and fleet captain, John Williamson; board of directors, Dr. 
Glen W. Arthur, Henry C. Yale, Ernest Kramers and Wesley P. 
Montgomery. John Richelsen, Jr., is again secretary-treasurer 
and George N. White continues as racing secretary. 


> Bud Doyle, of Y.Y.C., has had Bangalore surveyed and re- 
ports that hull was not injured when she was blown ashore last 
August on Lapps Point in Lake Erie. Damage included smashing 
the rudder, breaking the rudder post and severe scarring of the 
lead keel. This will soon be repaired and at the same time a new 
deck will be laid. Bangalore can be expected to be the strong 
competitor in 1945 she has been for years past. 


> All boats at the Buffalo Y.C. have been hauled out for the 
season, but regretfully, for the weather this fall has been the 
best in a long time. If Roswell S. Buck, now somewhere in the 
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HUTCHINSON’S BOAT WORKS, INC. 
ALEXANDRIA BAY, NEW YORK — 








NO SLIPS—NO SLIDES—NO ERRORS 





BUOY “2 






BUOY *1 











COMPASS COURSE 
INDICATED HERE 














DIRECTOR COURSE PLOTTER 
Simplifies chart and coastwise navigation. No $ 
reference to compass rose on chart necessary. - 


ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH, INC. 


SOLE 
625 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. DISTRIBUTOR 
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popularly known as mosquite beats, are the especially 


Van BLERCK 
ALL COPPER, Water Jacketed, EXHAUST PIPES 
Alse Menetecturers of 
All Copper, Water Jacketed, Exhaust Manifolds 
For the Femous Sterling Admiral Merine Engines 


We stead ready te commence fulfillment of privete 
orders from engine menutfecturers, beet yerds 
end beet owners the day victery is echleved. 


Unseen and unsung, but never-the-less most important on Elco PT's, 
designed 


EPH VAN BLERCK & SON 
OODCLEFT AVENUE, FREEPORT, L. I., NEW YORK 


ua 











“ON THE BOTTOM” 


For underwater inspection, repairs, 
Sponge Diving, Abalone Fishing and 
Photography, equip your boat with a 


THOMPSON 


* SHALLOW-WATER DIVING HELMET and 
*& DIVING AIR COMPRESSOR Hand or Power Driven 


Units Available 


Serves all purposes to 60 foot depths. Simpler, safer and easier for non-professional 
use than leaded diving suits and metal helmets. No upsets, any position, horizontal 
or vertical, may be assumed. 


THE THOMPSON ENGINEERING COMPANY 
224 North Division Building Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 




































































Throws RUST 
Overboard! 


ll "| ip in if 
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Tectyl seals metal surfaces against moisture, eliminates any 
possibility of rust or corrosion. Ideal protection when laying up 
any boat. Quick and easy to apply and remove—a little Tectyl 
covers a LOT of surface. 

For cleaning metal parts * ‘ , é 
For rust-proofing outdoor parts 

For rust-proofing indoor parts ‘ 

For rust-proofing engine cooling systems . 


TECTYL 515 
TECTYL 506 
TECTYL 502 
TECTYL 5l1l 


Write Now, indicating your corrosion problem, and we will 
send you Tectyl Bulletin with Complete Application Data. 


TECTYL 


S70rs Rusr 


VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY 
Finest Lubricating Oils Since 1866 
472 Culvert Street Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Refinery at Butler, Pennsylvania General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York - Atlanta - Detroit - Chicago 
Los Angeles.- Vancouver - Washington, D. C. 
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Twenty-five successful war vessels 85 ft. and 110 ft. to 
our credit. Now we are READY FOR YOUR IN- 
QUIRIES for that POWER OR SAILING CRUISER 
for your Post War use. ° 


PETERSON BOAT WORKS 
STURGEON BAY + - WISCONSIN 

















ATTWOOD 
Custom Styled Marine Hardware 
Our facilities are completely assigned to the War effort. 
Complete sets of fittings and deck hardware are available 
in both galvanized iron and bronze for landing boats, 


crash boats, picket boats and a large number of others. 


Send Us Your Inquiries 


ATTWOOD BRASS WORKS, INC. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 

















GET ACQUAINTED WITH 


~ Sheen 









MARINE FINISHES 


THE LONGER YOU USE THEM 
THE BETTER YOU LIKE THEM 
e “Write for Free eolor book to 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
55 PAWTUCKET AVENUE RUMFORD, RHODE ISLAND 














A PREDICTION... 


While we are now engaged in “all out” war 
production ... we can predict one thing about 
the post-war Mack Mariner Marine Diesel. It 
will be an even better diesel than our present one 
++smore rugged, more dependable, more 
economical. 











YACHTING 


Pacific, should see this, he will be pleased to learn that his old 
love Serica won the season championship with the aid of Felix 
E. Prochnow, skipper. 


> William N. Hudson, of the Buffalo C.C., is now the owner of 
a Lightning, the Daisy Mae. If new construction is allowed, 
several additional Lightnings may swell the B.C.C. fleet by 
next summer. 

At the sailors dinner of the B.C.C., held October 8th, prizes 
were awarded for the events of the past season. The Robert E. 
Lapp Memorial Trophy, emblematic of the Lightning Cham- 
pionship of the club, was awarded for the first time. Robert E. 
Woods and John M. Stern, owners of Thunderbolt, were the 
recipients. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> The rocky reef in Stuart Inlet, which restricted the channel 
depth to five feet and was a constant source of worry to naviga- 
tors, is no more. The Naval Amphibious Training Base at Fort 
Pierce, 15 miles up the coast, decided to use this obstacle as a 
demolition problem. Now there is a fine 12-foot channel through 
the inlet. : 


.» Back from amphibious operations that covered 18 months in 


both the Atlantic and the Pacific, Charles Brookfield, of El- 
liott’s Key, is getting a breather. Commanding one of the first 


-LSTs, he made landings in Sicily, at Taranto and at. Manfre- 


donia on the Italian coast, and then took his ship on out to 
Burma. Back for the Normandy invasion, he made 22 trips 
across the Channel carrying troops, tanks and trucks over and 
prisoners back. . . . Lieut. William H. Taylor, USNR, who 
handled-a PC safely in the Pacific reports that he lost his D _ 
dinghy in the blow at Manhassett Bay September 14th. He 
trained at the Sub Chaser School and is now back for a re- 
fresher. . . . Samuel Bell, III, who cruised in his Sylvia be- 
tween Philadelphia and Florida before going to the Pacific, is 
back on leave before taking a refresher at Quonset, . . . Rob- 
ert Spicer, who named his first sloop Insomnia following a 
cruise down the Keys, is back from a battleship in the Pacific 
and is in charge of the Naval Dispensary at Miami. . . . Hugh 
Matheson, Jr., has given the battle ensign which the USS Hopi 
flew at Salerno to the Biscayne Bay Y.C. 


> The St. Johns River Shipbuilding Co., in Jacksonville, has 
received a seventh gold star to add to its pennant from the Mari- 
time Commission and has launched its 67th Liberty ship, the 
Frederick W. Galbraith... . The Panama City yard of the 
J. A. Jones Construction Co. has received a sixth gold star for 
its ‘“‘M” pennant and is building its 74th Liberty ship, the 
Wendell L. Willkie. The Daytona Beach Boat Works, having 
built seventeen 110’ SCs for the Navy, is now finishing the last of 
six 104’ crash boats for the Army Air Corps. The Army has two 
65-foot offshore fishing boats stationed here in which soldiers 
from the Welch Convalescent Hospital are taken out for all-day 
trips. During the hurricane, W. E. Ferguson’s 94’ motor house- 
boat Marybelle, from Larchmont, O. W. Dean’s Debotha V, from 
Buffalo, and A. A. Lawton’s Sally II, from New York, moved 
over to the protected basin of the boat works from the Halifax 
River Y.C. At the club, the docks were damaged and one boat 
sunk. During the hurricane warnings farther south, boats 
crowded into the yards up the Miami River. Tommy’s, Louis 
Nuta’s, Dunn’s and the American Boat Yard were all filled and 
afterwards were busy on bottom painting jobs and such while 
the boats were still out of water. 


> Bruce Dodson, of Miami Beach and Kansas City, has bought 
the 70’ motor houseboat Miyo III from Dr. Walter M. Yost, of 
Pittsburgh. H. H. Wiggins, of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has 
bought the 80’ Diesel yacht Apelco from A. I. Appleton, of 
Chicago, and is having her reconditioned at the Miami Ship- 
building Co.’s Coconut Grove yard. . . . E. A. Lundenburg, of 
Sanford, has bought the 38’ Chris-Craft formerly owned by Fred 
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HERE IS YOUR CHRISTMAS LIST 


less fine hooks ihe lasting eS saaniiile appreciated gi ts 


NAVIGATION 


Offshore Navigator, by Capt. War- 
wick M. Tompkins. Step-by-step 
through the process of - 

tude and itude 


through the use 

of H.0. 211, one of the simplest 
methods of na’ $2.00 

Coastwise Navigator, by Capt. War- 

wick M. Ti Covers with ut- 


‘om 
nos simplicity the many iy probieme 
of the coastwise navigator, or pict; 


Prigper of Navigation, by i, be Coote e W. 
is a ao a ape opening coat 
presen e 
The treatment of celestial navigation 
has been <= lified. No mathematics 
peyoudein arithmetic are needed. 
Coonplers with tables, and fully il- 
lustrated. ti 


— bt 





New second ion. 
Primer of Navigation Key, by Mix- 
ter and Williams. * "$3.00 


The Essentials of Modern Neviga- 
tion, by Paul E. Wylie. The nature 
of modern navigation does not re- 
q . Ss sunera L ane of 
= oes require pro 

Jee methods. This is Mr, Wy 
lie’ ‘8 object. . $3.50 

A sion a yg Mathes: for Offshore Nav- 

ion, b lace. A 
= a iesbicae m Si ames your 
Position by celestial bessip inreer «| ne 

Manual of Celestial Navigation, by 

Arthur A n. A new method of 


ur A, 

working gene faster r than the au- 
well wn H.O. 211 but 
h can be used in conjunction 
with it, is ‘a here printed with the 7.0, 
11 tables. Assumed position and 
dead reckoning position navigation 

both in the same small volume. 


$1.85 
PILOTING AND 
SEAMANSHIP 


Introduction to Seamanship, by 
Chas. H. Hall. A handbook of ex- 
completeness. $2.00 
Pijetins conmcnen and Small 
Han by Charles F. 
Chapman. “om edition of this 
text for beginners. Used in the 
he ron I Raaggs << yon te 
1 over the country: Pages, am- 
= illustrated. $2.50 
Seamanship, by Charles F. Chap- 
man, A fine new book by this we 
known Kathe eel Illustrated. $1 00 
Seamanship Below Deck, by Ruth 
Brindze. All the problems of living 
well on a small t — even to the 
kee of a dog. Names prices, 
sources of supply are given. ‘‘The 
best. book a yachtsman could possi- 
bly buy.”’ $2.50 


The Boatman’s Manual, by Carl D. 
A_ practical and comp! 


Power Squad 


manual of ond 
amen to ieee of die tee. 
every possible 


ps bas ‘Confronting ‘the the coastwise 
lem 
any inland boa —~ re. “- 


ay a) dR Work, b 
ts be Spticee an ope S| 34 
Roe Knots, by Cyrus L. Day: 50 


Encyclopedia of Knots and Fancy 
Rope ork, by y, Egon Graumont 
John Hensel. same _fasci- 
nating volume that sold for $10.00 
when first published. | and 
revised. $5.00 


Knots, Splices and Fancy Work, b: 

rotons L. Spencer. ‘Also contains in- 
formation on oe tables of 
breaking strength. Illustrated. $3.50 


BOAT SAILING 


Fhe A BG 08 Beet Some, 
” An BS HAS 
with many maneuvers Sheen 
diagrams. 


$2.00 
Semmes ae Boor — Told in Pie- 
by 


Rufus G. Smith. 
book 





. by Her- 
ACHTING. 


out an 
your side. New ition. 


Start ‘Em Gaming. 
ai he needs 


Geer 
small sailboat. “Tiustrated. nan “00 


ieaenies * to Sail, by H. A. Calahan. 


ae on how to veg loo 
Illustrated. $3.00 


The Pleasures of Sailing, by Alfred 
rd. Full of those many 
ie a ‘w! —— 


that every yachtsman 
but rarely mecedunrteies 


DESIGNING AND 
BUILDING 


Elements of Yacht Design, by Nor- 
man L. Skene. This book is a stand- 
ard inits field, is . pee have naval 
BB Revised to date. $4 "00 

qeht Decktala and yremeiad. id 
“Howard 1 tetas, A A textboo! 
is Architecture for the amateur 


eae 
Boatbuilding, by Howard I . Chapelle. 
k on wooden 
boat comstrection. Benge the ama- 
teur from ch right design 
to the final varni Thuatrgees 


Laying Down and Taking By sh 
harles Desmond. A guide for mold 
loftsmen. $2.00 
Wooden Shi oanend. by Charles 
Desmond. neral work devoted 
to larger vesse $10.00 
Modern Boat Buliding, by Edwin 
Monk. A fine book taining much 
information on round ‘bottom boats, 
beveling frames, pn down lines, 
spars, materials Be 3 3.00 
Amateur Boat Building, by we. F. 
Crosby. $3.00 


CRUISING 


The Cruising Manual, by Gerry 
Mefferd. Most Fon igre Hy ae who 


are just a ting their first sea- 
son or two of cruising. meats 
tancotns Pa Cruise PY, H. A. Cala- 


han. A fine book for the beginner, 
with much for old handa, etree: 


A Cruising Guide to the or 
England Coast, Edited by R. F. 
Duncan. $5. 

Cruising North America, by Lt. 
Comdr, Frederic M. Gardiner, $3.50 


CARE AND 
MAINTENANCE 


Rigsing, by H. A, Calahan. The first 
voted entirely to rigging 
pe ad ad their solution since the 
days of the old square rigger. Si 
three illustrations, $3. 


Sailmaking reps por by Alan 
Gray. A practical guide f@f the ama- 
teur who wishes to make or repair 
his own sails. Illustrated. $2. 


The Ship’s Husband, by H. A. noe 
han. One of the author's best books. 
Covers the care of the boat both in 
the water and laid up for the winter. 


Yeches Their Care and Handling, 

Winth throp P. Moore. A practical 

Seek about selection, purchase, 

maintenance, design, equipping of 

small boats together wi 
their operation. 


BOAT RACING 


Yacht So Rules & Tactics, by 
mar. Rules and ma- 
Mets illustrated by sequence pho- 
tos of Star boat models, $5.00 
The Sailing Rules in Yacht Racing. 
by George D. Hills. The standar 
authority on racing rules, revised. 
- $3.00 
Learning to Race, by H. A. Calahan. 
The principles of yacht racing ex- 
plained in a most lucid manner. I1- 
lustrated. $3.00 
Small Boat Racing, by William F. 
Crosby. Introduction to the sport of 
small sailboat racing. Illustrai 3 $0 


Mya Against the Rule, -by Charles 
Lane Poor. A century of progress in 
acht design, this book discusses the 
istory of the measurement rule and 

its effect on design and speed. A 


“‘must’’ book. W: 
Now only $2.50 





—— sea dog, 





A HILARIOUS BOOK OF 
YACHTING CARTOONS 
The Gaff Rigged Yachtsman 
BY DARRELL McCLURE 
The adventures and misadventures of “Cautious Conrad,” that hard- 
have now been put into a book which will 


eal Christmas present for yachtsmen from eight to eighty. No. 
bargain of the season .. . mere $1.00 the copy, postpaid. Y 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


wipeeine Phases. revleed an Gitchell Rim- 
pe sa id 
of the Navies oe the World.” This 
along the lines of the yo 
‘*Jane’s."" on the U. S. N 
—— no yp oak sircraft. 340 phot. 
graphs and d $4.50 
The Galley Gui ide by "Alex. a: Mof- 
- ——— for shipboard — 
imp rough weather Teenktact 
course dinners, and drinks. No — 


nical terms to confuse the teur 

cook. 2.00 
Glossary of Sea Terms, by Gershom 

Bradford. This Seok - regarded as 


an indispensable athe 8 
the sea. New enlarged 
lustrated. 

Kenyon Weathercaster. tanr'n sco 
to observe wind direction and sky 
condition, a barometer, and one of 
these Weathercasters are all you need 
to forecast weather as much as = 
hours in advance by 

meteorologists. Fu instructions, 

Meteorology for Ship and Aircraft 
Meteorol by Peter — t, Senior 
] Ameri irlines, 

Convenien lent pocket. size, but 
this fine book's nearly 400 pages 
cover all essential weather Fae 
— language. Indexed 
Re Knot, 7 on Fri: a 

Sqpeee ‘a’ nge an 

fe Work y beamnee t and 


complete Seats of 
fer kind. The most illustrated. #1. 50 








Your order will be filled 
promptly by mail 


“eecoaan emees the Wort 
lerchant Navies o: 
Critchell Rimin 
than 325 pictures and an an introduc 
tion by Rear Admiral E. S. 


A 6 


The Ashley Book of Knots, by Clif- 
ford W. Kenley. s 1G 
American Ship Models, by V. R. 
Grimwood. . ° $6.00 


Gene 
$2.50 


Command at Sea, by Capt. Har! 
F. Cope. . $2.7 


Islands on Guard, by Helen Foes 


Shi; saoties Building, b 
Jot ng, by 


Navy Hunts CGR 3070, by Lt. Law- 
rence Thompson. $1.75 


A Complete Index to YACHTING 
January-—December, 1943. 35¢ 





NOTE 


We can procure for you any book in 
print about the sea, ships or sailing. 
Also, best sellers — fiction and 
nonfiction. 


> BOOK DEPARTMENT < 


Yocdting 





Please send your remit- 
tance with your order 


205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Prices include delivery within the continental United States. Add 
bject to 


10% for delivery elsewhere. Prices 


deh. 





t notice. 


points on. 
$3.50 


HISTORICAL 


bk agg by Robert El- 
A fine biogra y of Na- 
thaniel.Bowditch, A i meet addition to 

every shelf of books on the sea 
seamen. Illustrated. $2 


The History of American Sailing 
Ships, by Howard I. Chai ~~, eS 
classic of marine archaeology whi 
should be in the library of e 
lover of boats or - model builder. 
Illustrated. $10. 


Admiral of the Ocean 
Samuel Eliot Morison. A life Ca ce. 
ee by a Ned historian who 
ced his voyages in small boats. 
Gne-volume — $3.50. Two vol- 
boxed, with additional ma- 
terial ‘and nw Nae lh og $10.00 


Traditions and Memories of Amer- 
ican Ya tine, by William P. 


Stephens. Reminiscences of the au- 
thers seventy mg and build. 
ing. Delightfa ing, the vera 


= most useful and interesting 
very yachtsman will want it in his 
library. Illustrated. $3.00 


Songs of American Sailormen, by 
olcord. The first au- 

thentic collection of American shan- 
ties with music as sung by shanty- 
men. Gordon Grant games | 50 


Ships That Have Made History, by 
G ry Robinson. Often thought of 
as old “‘tubs’’ many of these famous 
ships are shown by the author to 
have been seaworthy and fairly fast. 
Illustrated in color. $3.75 


American Fisherman, by Albert 
Cook Church. A history of prime 
Pictorial value — the davelopenent 
of the fishing schooner ee 4 the early 
pipeeve down thro e racing 
shermen of today. Sver 260 ic- 
tures that are masterpieces a pho- 
tographic art. $5. 


American Figureheads and kay 4 
Carvers, ese, by Tas auline A. Pinckney. 
complete, definitive work, richly. it 
lustrated, and containi list of 
some 400 American ong get yng 


well-known examples of their art. 
An ideal gift book. $4.50 


wine Water Vagabond, by Dennis 

Puleston. Six years’ adventure, from 

the North Atlantic to South and 
China seas. é 


Westward Bound in the Schooner 
“*Yankee,’’ by Capt. and Mrs. 
Irving Johnson. $3.50 


The Venturesome Vo a of Capt. 
Voss, by John C. Vou $3°06 


Onge of 
Maury. 


“Cimba,"* by Richard 


$2.50 
$3.00 
Seven Sone - a seneeting, 


Quest, by George Dibbern, 


Lore of the Lakes, by Dana Thomas 
Bowen. 


$2.50 
Fifty South to Fi South, by 
Capt. Warwick M. Tompkins, 
$3.00 
Sons of Sinbad, by Alan Villiers. 
$3.75 


° 


Hurricane’s Wake, by Ray Kauff- 
man. : $3.00 
Cruise of the Conrad, by Alan Vil- 
liers. $3.55 


Cruise of the Snark, by Jack Lon- 
don. pes $2.50 


The Cruise st the Hippocam: 
by Alfred F, Loomis. $2.56 


UFFA FOX BOOKS 


Rese Cruisin Design. The 
ourth of reap hameute berles +e 


Thoughts on Yachts and Yacht- 
ing. $10.00 
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CopEROyD 


BOTTOM COATING 


Anti-fouling. Proof against teredos and marine 
growths. Used by U. S. NAVY-ARMY on 
small fast boats. Best for your boat, too. 





METALLIC COATINGS CORP. 


234 W. 44th Street eee New York 18, N. Y. 

















BS 


Then tell us about It! If it’s good, | equipment. Some items are already 
we offer complete manufacturing designed and tested — awaiting re- 
and distributing facilities. lease of materials. Send us your 
The Northill Company plans to _idea immediately! 


introduce a Specialty Line of marine 


Northill 
Company.i... 


SUBSIDIARY OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





Address: Northill Co., Inc., 
9851 Sepulveda Boulevard, 


Los Angeles, California 











War Work 
at the 
Birthplace 
of 
Many 
Winning 
Yacht Sails 





Ratsep & Lapthorn, Fue. 


Satlmakers Since 1790 


City Island Fel. City Istand 8.1012 


Rew Bork 
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King, of Cincinnati. . . . John A. Meseck, of New York, has 
sold his 42’ motor cruiser Bea Jam to Lariy Searles, of Miami 
Beach. Alex Balfe, of Miami, has bought X dinghy No. 91 
which James Merrill, of Jacksonville, had been carrying on his 
houseboat M errillann, and takes his wife and three children 
sailing comfortably. Webster Wetherill, of Jamestown, R. I., 
has sold his 33’ auxiliary cutter Boya to Marshall Oliver, of 
Miami, who has renamed her Revilo and brought her down the 
Inside Route. 


> Commodore John Saare is stirring up interest in racing on the 
St. Johns River and had fifteen starters in three classes out for 
the October regatta. Girls were skippers in two of the boats and 
served as crew in some eight others. Kelsey Hutchinson, with 
his Ginger, beat his closest competitor, Henry Robson’s Foam IT, 
in the Comet Class with Fred Teed’s Bye Now in third place. 
Lyle Vernier’s Four Winds, Caroline Reid’s Shenandoah and 
Murray McQuaid’s Soothsayer finished one-two-three in Class 
A. In Class B, honors went to G. F. Fletcher’s Bamboo, with 
Tom McSweeney’s Nip 42 and John Fuell’s Titta II second and 
third. Miss Reid, Vernier and Hutchinson all set new class 
records for the course. . . . Now that the Miami Y.C. is also 
racing off Coconut Grove, it and the Biscayne Bay Y.C. are 
taking alternate Sundays. So far, the starters are grouped in 
two classes, large and small, all racing at scratch. The 29’ sloop 
Escort, which Dr. J. T. Macdonald recently bought from Peter 
Dunan, has proved to be fast. Other consistent winners have 
been Worth Brown’s Brownie, John Oakes’ Pest and Helen 
Bird’s Class X dinghy. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> Close upon the heels of the yachting season recently closed 
came the presentation of prizes. Heretofore distributed some 
months to a year after the races for which they are awarded, the 
St. Francis and Corinthian Clubs this year, following the ex- 
ample set by the San Francisco Examiner in the Hearst Regatta, 
had their prizes ready and distributed shortly after the termina- 
tion of the event. The St. Francis Y.C. distributed an engraved 
diploma with a baby war bond which was happily received by 
some of the winners and critically accepted by others, the latter 
taking the position that this sort of trophy amounts to a cash 
prize and is not fitting in a Corinthian sport. The Corinthian 
Y.C. solved its trophy problem by calling together its cleverer 
members and actually making, engraving, carving and assem- 
bling beautiful silver and teak plaques which, in spite of their 
amateur production, are easily the handsomest trophies ever 
presented by this club. 


> Five Snipe races were held in sequence during November 
week-ends, for which nine boats were entered. Captain Schoen- 
maker is now president of the association. 


> Power boat activities remain almost at a standstill because 
of the gasoline shortage, further curtailments having been put 
in effect in October. 


> Stephens Bros. boat yard, of Stockton, has been awarded 
the Army E, and the ceremonies of presentation were Sunday, 
November 12th. There are less than half a dozen of these 
coveted awards now extended to small boat yards on the Pacific 
Coast. Roy Stephens, of this yard, with Messrs. Herron and 
Reed, of San Francisco, have acquired the physical properties 
recently held by the estate of ‘Grindstone Joe” and plan either 
to maintain them at their original site or establish them in 
some other place in the San Joaquin River delta. 


> Marin Y.C. and the San Rafael region are being rapidly 
developed as a yachting and sports center with great postwar 
promise. Two large dredging operations have already been 
completed, one below the Marin Y.C., and one in Lang’s Cove 
above this club, while the club itself now has ample water in its 
basin at all times. In addition, a contract for a large dredging 
operation has already been let around and past the Tamalpais 
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... BEAUTIFUL OUTBOARDS 
... POWERFUL INBOARDS 





A STAR has been added to Century’s Army-Navy 
“E” Flag — for continued high achievement in 
war production. 

CENTURY BOAT CO., Box 305, Manistee, Michigan. 














HLECTRICITY 


To Meet Marine and Boating 
Industry Power Needs 


ONAN ELECTRIC GENERATING PLANTS pro- 
vide reliable, economical power for many 
applications in the Boating and Marine 
Industry. Available in 65 models. Powered 
by Onan-built gasoline engines, these elec- 
tric plants are of compact, single-unit design. 
Water-cooled marine models now available. 
Built for heavy duty, stationary or mobile 
service. 








Mode! shown is from 1-B 
series; 500 to 1500 watts; 
powered by Onan-built, one 
cylinder, air or water-cooled 
engine, 


Models range from 350 fo 
35,000 watts. A.C. types from 
115 to 660 volts; 50, 60, 180 
cycles, single or three-phase; 
400, 500 and 800 cycle, single 
phase; also special frequencies. 
D.C. types range from 6 to 4000 
volts. Dual voltage types avail- 
able. Write for engineering as- 
sistance or detailed literature. 


Supply power for lights . . . battery 
charging . . . bilge pumps. . . elec- 
trical repair tools . . . boating acces- 
sories . . . radio apparatus . . . many 
other applications. 





D. W. ONAN & SONS 


2205 Royalston Avenue + Minneapolis, Minn. 
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A MOMENTOUS EVENT 
IN YACHTING HISTORY! 


Cautious C'onrad 
Flas Come of Age 





“Cautious Conrap,” that hard-bitten sea dog, invented 
by Darrell McClure, has become one of Yacut1no’s most 
popular monthly features. His adventures (and misad- 
ventures), as well as those of his long-suffering crew, have 
been the cause of unabashed guffaws echoing from yachts- 
men everywhere. Now “Cautious” has been put into book 
form, and we suspect that this mirth-provoking volume 
will soon become so popular that first editions will be 
worth more than a new ration book. 

And, for good measure, the book also includes a wide 
variety of side-splitting cartoons which not only depict 
the lighter side of yachting, but throw an uncensored light 
on some of the more classic moments in the activities of 
the Offshore Patrol. 

Entitled THe Garr Riccep YAcuTsMaN, the book will 
prove the ideal Christmas present for yachtsmen from 
eight to eighty. Its price is a modest sum of One Dollar 
which makes it the No. 1 bargain of the season! 


A HILARIOUS BOOK 
OF YACHTING CARTOONS 


THE Gaff Rigged 


Yachtsman 


Cartoons by 
DARRELL McCLURE 


$1.00 per copy, from Yacutine’s Book Department 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


(P.S. You can renew your subscription to YACHTING and 
receive a copy of THe Garr Riccep YAcHTSMAN for the ~ 
sum of $5.00) 
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‘t=-A.ND THE CRUISER SIX GOES HERE!” 


“We're wiser now—in the ways of boats and motors. Our postwar 
boat was designed by a professional marine architect—and will be 
powered by a “professional” marine motor—a Universal 100% 
marine motor.” 


That's the kind of thinking you'll find when you talk with seasoned boatmen — 
the fellows who know their boats .. . and marine engines. It’s something they 
learn through experience — that the only way to enjoy real marine motor 
performance is with a motor that’s built for it — 100%. 


It’s not too early even now to order your new, & 

finer Universal. Wise boatmen are doing just this Universal 
to assure early delivery when we can again manu- 
facture 100% marine motors for pleasure boat M u 

service. Why not write today for free bulletins of KEEP BUYING U.S. WAR BONDS 
the Universal line? 


312 Universal Dri: 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Universal Motor Ca, “8.2 %%:.».v. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER OF 100% MARINE MOTORS 





4 


Designers and Builders of 
Fine Boats 


Enlarged facilities for construction, repairs and stor- 
age at your service. Three marine railways. Expert 
marine engine repairs, 


Itt 


| 
= 
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Boat Buiiders and Engineers 


MILTON POINT . 


WM. EDGAR JOHN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
RYE, NEW YORK 
ul 





TIEBOUT fo, 
PROMPT EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 


SUPPLIES or 
-F STEAMSHIPS 
jo) °& dolore. 


AND 


“3 SHIPYARDS 
; = : 
TIEB DUT SINCE 


118 Chambers St. NewYork 7 NY ii: 


what are your 
needs 


PPDAAA/ WI 


Marne 


BRASS JOINER 
HARDWARE 
and GONG. EQUIPMENT 
GALVANIZED MARINE 
EQUIPMENT 


Cola Gre Ole. >) 


ORS and HATCHES 
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Y.C. where a large yacht basin and ways are to be developed 
adjacent to the San Rafael and Municipal Harbor. Pollution in 
the San Rafael creek has been controlled to a considerable ex- 
tent and rezoning of the shores of this creek, from commercial 
to second class residential listing, establishes an ideal location 
for yachtsmen, both ashore and afloat. 


> Yachtsmen generally are beginning to interest themselves 
in the pollution problem in coastal waters, not only here but in 
the southern part of California, and the Pacific Interclub Y.A. 
has appealed to the Santa Clara County grand jury and hopes 
later to enjoin canneries and municipalities from polluting the 
waters of recreational areas, bird refuges and similar localities. 


> John S. Best, of Milwaukee, National Secretary of the Na- 
tional One-Design Class, was guest of honor at the latest Pacific 
Interclub Y.A. meeting held in this vicinity October 6th. 


> Twenty new small-boat berths are being constructed at 
Coyote Point to ease the pressure for moorings. 


THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> The Chippewa Y.C., of Chippewa Lake, O., has elected the 
following officers for 1945: Frank Jansen, commodore; Larry 
Newberry, vice commodore and Guy Armbruster, rear com- 
modore. 


> J. Herbert Cox, of the Cleveland Y.C., who left Cleveland 
recently for California, has sold his 33’ Chris-Craft cruiser 
Annalee to R. Roe Stewart, of Findlay, Ohio, a member of the 
Sandusky Y.C. . . . C. deV. Miller, of the Cleveland Y.C., has 
sold his Class R sloop Doress to Bob Williamson of the same club. 
Williamson graduates to fast company after a remarkably suc- 
cessful season with the Interlake Class sloop Marmabob with 
which he won the club championship of the Universal Class. . . . 
Niles Hammink of the Cleveland Y.C., one of the better Comet 
skippers, has bought the Thirty-Square-Metre sloop High Wind 
from W. P. Barrows, of Rochester. High Wind was built by 
Nilson, of Sweden, and is a notable addition to the fine fleet of 
“squeaks” at the C.Y.C. 


>» The Cleveland Power Squadron has secured quarters in the 
Carnegie West Library, 1900 Fulton Rd., Cleveland, and all 
classes and meetings will be held there. The Squadron’s new 
station was made possible through the codperation of Clarence 
S. Metcalf, librarian of the Cleveland Public Library system, 
and Cleveland’s newly-organized Great Lakes Historical So- 
ciety. The space is amplé to accommodate large classes and 


meetings. 


> Bob Purcell, of Clifton Park Lagoon, has bought the 61’ 
auxiliary ketch Widgeon from Frank E. Gannett, of the Roches- 
ter Y.C. Widgeon was built by H. Manley Crosby, of Osterville, 
Mass. She was sailed from Rochester to Cleveland and arrived 
late in October. 


> W. B. Henry and E. F. Keehn, of the White City Y.C., have 
bought the well-known Class R sloop Elyria from Bob Overbeke 
and syndicate, of the Cleveland Y.C. . . . S. R. Nichols, of 
Elyria, O., has bought the 18’ Gar Wood cabin utility Pauline H. 
from A. C. Hook, of Bay Village,.O., and has moved the boat to 
Vermilion Lagoons. 


> The annual Sailors’ Dinner at the Mentor Harbor Y.C. on 
October 21st wound up one of the most successful racing seasons 
in the club’s history. Prizes for the past season were presented. 

R. H. Bostwick has been elected commodore of the club for 
1945, with Stiles Smith, vice commodore, and Ray Higgins, rear 
commodore. John Dixon will be the new treasurer, with Wilbur 
B. Prescott continuing as secretary. Originator of the famous 
Falcon Cup long distance race for cruising auxiliaries, which 
proved a natural from the start, Commodore Bostwick is one of 
the most popular sailors on Lake Erie. 
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FOSTER BOAT CO. 


CRUISERS 
OARS - PADDLES 
CANVAS PRODUCTS 



















ANTICIPATION 


WE ARE 
DESIGNING NOW 
FOR 
POST-WAR BUILDING 


ERNEST F. FETSKE & CO. 


Engineers 
i+ —\ Naval Architects . Brokers 


Mithesn > 







' 10 West End Place 


ERR ABS ces. Elizabeth, N. J. 




















TRADE-WIN'D 
MARINE BLOWERS 


are 


SPARK PROOF and SHIELDED 





Safety and efficiency come first in Trade-Wind Marine 

Blowers! All are built to U. S. Navy requirements and are 

of unusually rugged construction. Housings are die formed of drawn steel. Blower wheels 
are furnished of either drawn steel or of non-ferrous brass or aluminum (making them spark 
proof). Motors are shielded against transmitting radio interference. Standardized sizes 
for prompt delivery range from 50 to 3,000 C.F.M. with 6, 12, 24, 32 or 110 volt motors. 
Engineering data available to industry personnel. (All sales subject to priority regulations) 
© ILLUSTRATED ABOVE 







For 10 Year Dependable as the Trade Winds 


TRADE-WIND 


MOTORFANS, BFR. (NC 








Outfitters to Seafaring Men Since 1856 





OFFICERS’ UNIFORMS 


U. S. NAVY « COAST GUARD « MARITIME SERVICE 


The experienced officer knows the wisdom of anticipating 
his needs for the season. He knows too that he can equip 
himself correctly and promptly at APPEL’S because uni- 
forms and accessories have been our specialty these 80 
odd years. 


We outfit Officers of all the United Nations 


aos So BW 
§. APPEL & CO, 


14-18 Fulton Street a 323 N.E. First Street 




















A Four-Months’ Cruise from New York to Balboa 
in the Smallest Vessel That Has Ever Passed 
Through the Canal... 


is the yarn so intriguingly told in Alfred Loomis’ 
The Cruise of The Hippocampus. No doubt it is 
one of those books that you have always 
wanted to read, and never~have, and it is 
therefore suggested that you order your copy 


before the remaining copies (of which there 

er few) are exhausted. 
insouciance of the saucy little yaw! is re- 
Profecely Metrated gia, Ge sory of her uerlhodex adven- 
$2.50 tures. Written from port to port without fore- 
knowledge of events, the book carries you down from a tempestuous 
beginning in New York waters to a placid ending in the romantic waters 

of the Caribbean. 


YACHTING—Book Dept., 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., Required by the Acts of Congress of ° 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 of 


YACHTING 


Published monthly at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 1944. 
State of New York 
County of New York | * 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Herbert L. Stone, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of YACHTING magazine and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily peoss. the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
537, Postal Laws and Re; ulations, to wit: 

1: That the names and addresses of the ay ng otter, , raneming editor, 
and business menamete are: Publisher, Herbert L. Stone Street, 
ar York 17, N. Y.; Editor, Herbert L. Stone, 205 E. Sind. Street, New York 

 N.Y.; ; Managing Ed itor, ay Rimington, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
if, NfY.; Business Managers, N 
hat the owners are: Vachting Publishing Cor ceporesion. 2 205 S 42nd Street, 
New York; Robert N. Bavier, 122 Sutton Manor, New Rochelle, N. Y.; Thomas 
H. Blodgett, 405 Lexington Avenue, New York; Nellie H. Bowles, 444 "Madison 
Ave., New York; Carleton S. Cooke, 2 Wall St., New York; Hendon Chubb, 90 
ohn St., New York; Samuel Dauchy, 4455 Hermosa Way, San Diego, Cal.; 
red B. Dalzell, 17 Battery Pl., New York; ath = du Pont, 3rd, du Pont 
Bldg., Wilmington, Del.; Geo. B. Farnsworth, %, : Trust Co., 45° Wall St. 
New “York; Stamford Trust Co., Trustee for aay G. Fownes, GY Stamford 
Trust Co., Stamtord, Conn.; Ernest to Briscl Cedar Gate, Darien, Conn.; C 3 
Kappes, jr, 19 Cayuga S.. 1B e, N Ay ay F, loom 17 E. 84th St., New 





York; Mardan CG a=. i il igh Ave. 
Yost Clifford D. Mallory wing Hr ag 11 Broadway, New York; ye aps Mehhilen, 
2 N. Calvert St., Baltimore, Md.; Morton Merriman, S Michaels, Md.; 
a ha W. Mixter, 165 B roadway, pe York; H redenck Pope t Wall St., New 
York; George Nichols, 40 Worth St., New Vou Frederic 4 Fiduciary 
Trust Co., 1 Wall St., New York; Richard I. Reynolds, Reynolds s bids. Win- 
— Salem, N. Cx Ghitchell Rimin, on, 122 E. 37 Street, “ew ¥ ork, N. Y.; 


George F E. ‘Roosevelt, 30 Pine St. “eras wi P Yor, Philip J. Roosevelt Estate, 36 
Pine New York; Rudolph J. Schi 30 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.5 
Herbert L. Stone, New Canaan, Conn.; Ott eviclin G. Stone, New Can: anaan, Conn, 
Henry C. Tees 55 Worth St., New York; Herbert C. Wuesthoff, 828 Mii- 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

3. That the known bondholders, m prtqagecs, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more "of mount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of ate peers 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon oe books of 
the company as trustee or in any fiduciary relation, the name of the 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is givens also that the sald two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other been that of a bona fide owner; and this 

ant has no reason to believe that any person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him. 
Hersert L. Stone, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 1944, 

EucGene Jevinek, Notery Public. 
{sEAL] (My commission expires March 30, 1945.) 
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Io, 
"ROBINSON MARINE CONSTRUCTION Co. 


BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 








Partners with the Marine 
industry in peace and war! 


* BILGE PUMPS 
%*% CARBURETORS 


%* CHAIN AND GEAR 
TRANSFER DRIVES 


%* FUEL PUMPS 
* CHAIN HOISTS 


* MARINE 
COUPLINGS 


% REDUCTION AND 
REVERSE GEARS 


* MARINE 
SUPERCHARGERS 


% STAINLESS STEEL 
* TIMING CHAINS 


BORG-WARNER 





















lights for every type and size boat. Arc searchlights, 
incandescent searchlights, and floodlights of every 
style and size. 

Write for free catalog 


THE CARLISLE & FINCH CO. 
261 E. Clifton Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 














NAVIGATIONAL 


for all types of vessels 


KELVIN & WILFRID O. WHITE CO. 
90 State Street, Boston 9, Mass. 38 Water Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


EQUIPMENT 








Manufacturers of fine searchlights for fifty years. Search- | 





YACHTING 


~ Ray Krantz 
Morris G. Shain, the Seattle boat builder, on board his 55-foot 
auxiliary ketch “‘Noname” 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


GRAY ENGINE MANUALS 


p> Although the Gray Marine Motor Co. are engine manufac- 
turers rather than book publishers, the recently announced 
distribution figures on their engine text books, manuals and 
operator’s handbooks indicate that these publications are ‘‘best 
sellers” in every sense of the term. Written in the early days of 
the war to Army and Navy specifications, Gray established a 
standard form that has been cited as a pattern of how the job 
should be done, and many thousands of copies have been dis- 
tributed to men in the various branches of the Armed Forces. 
Two of the largest editions to date are one of 30,000 copies of a 
large manual on Graymarine Diesels, and a Navy order for a 
handbook calling for 37,000 copies. Over 32 editions of the 
Diesel Manual have been printed to date, as well as eight gaso- 
line engine manuals and two handbooks which have gone 
through 10 large editions. : 


IN THE NEWS 


> Henry Blossy, long prominent in the marine hardware field, 
is now associated with the Manhattan Marine and Electric Co. 

. A. M. Buston has been made assistant sales manager of 
the Cooper-Bessemer Corporation. . . . Allison B. Bayles has 
been elected vice president of the American Engineering Co., 
manufacturers of Aeco marine machinery. ... Richard J. 
Kehoe has joined the staff of the Paulsen-Webber Cordage 
Corporation, New York. 


ON THE PRODUCTION LINE 


> The Minneford Yacht Yard, City Island, N. Y., the Vita- 
Var Corporation, Newark, N. J., and the C-O-Two Fire Equip- 
ment Co., of Newark, have received Army-Navy “E” awards. 
. Federal-Mogul Marine Division, Plants 1 and 2 of Detroit, 
have received the second star. . . . The DeVilbiss Co., Toledo, 
manufacturers of paint spray equipment, have received their 
third star. . . . The “E” pennant of the Lalance & Grosjean 
Manufacturing Co. has also received its third star. 











No Matter What Type Boat itis... 


* 






Helps Build it Better 
let Stfay-tite help speed up your production. Prompt shipments. 
STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Manufacturers of STAY-TITE Caulking Compounds, STAY-TITE Waterproof Glue, STAY-TITE 
Sealer, STAY-TITE Cements, and RUSTGO Rust Preventive. 
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... at a price every boat owner can afford! 


Handling your boat will be 
much easier, much more fun 
with the Bendix Automatic 
Steerer and B-K Remote Con- 
trol. Now being re-designed 
and re-engineered for boats 
down to about 30-footers, these 
dependable, sea-tested conven- 
iences will be available after 
the war at a price the average 
boat owner can afford! B-K 
Remote Control governs both 


throttle and gear-shift, effort- 
lessly. With deviation automat- 
ically corrected by the Bendix 
Automatic Steerer, keeping a 
course is no trick at all. 
Send name and address for 
first postwar announcements 
of these Bendix controls. 


“B-K” and “Bendix” are trade marks of Bendix Aviation Corporation 


MARINE DIVISION 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 











REVERSE 
and REDUCTION 


A LONG WAY FROM HOME 


T-164, Harbor Craft, 


Transportation Unit in Southern England, 


transfers wounded fighting men from hospital ships to ambulances 


at docks. With Joes Gears T-164 handles and 


maneuvers perfectly. 


Chief Engr. Shumate states, “We've never had trouble with the 





Gears. We always depend upon them to do their job.” This message 
from James W. Putnam, Capt., T. C., U 
Joes Gears performance all over the world, 


SNOW-NABSTEDT GEAR CORP. 


Hamden, Conn. 


N., affirms 
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s FIR 
exterior-TYP© DOUGLAS * 


pLywooD 


inder) 
(Made with Complet 
| 
sted and proven 





ely-Waterproof ° 


n pane marine use 


Jaboratory te 


@ Between boiling treatments, -lasting four 
hours, tiny samples of Exterior-type Douglas 
Fir Plywood are subjected to 145-degree 
“bake-oven’’ testing. The samples, collected at 
random, also undergo other rigid tests in the 
Dougias Fir Plywood Association taboratory 
The waterproof binder MUST stand the gaff! 








LENGTH THICANE SS* 


(Inches) . 
{Inches} (Inches) [After Sanding) F 





Standard by 48 3/16 (3 Ply) 
Panels \4 60 
?? 
(G2$-Ext.) 18 84 
= (G1S-Ext.) 20 % 
~ 4 (SO2S-Ext.) 22 
*9 (SONS-E xt.) 24 
: 2% 
78 
30 
% 
42? 7/8 {7 ply) 
48 s/s 
1 
11/16 
11/8 
1 3/16 


Sizes of Sheathing Exterior, Industrial Exterior 
ond Concrete-lorm Exterior sent on request 





























*Number of plies listed under thickness is minum. 





desired. 
* 





YACHTING 





‘Concrete Forw iatestas, jor use 
where moisture conditions are ab- 
normal or when an e: tremely 
large ‘number of form re-uses are 
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RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N. H. 








Soon... you can put yourself in this picture 


. at the wheel of a STEELCRAFT — 26 feet of beauty and staunch 
seaworthiness. 


When peace has come, a STEELCRAFT can be yours, spacious, steady and 
swift. You'll admire her graceful lines and the assurance that comes of 
an all-steel, welded hull —strong as four inches of oak, yet lighter. 
STEELCRAFT has a wealth of power and an ability to take punishment 
greater than larger and costlier craft. 


Yes, you can put yourself in this picture, for STEELCRAFT will be moder- 
ately priced and — by the very nature of her construction — economical 
to maintain. 








Specification Preview: 





Length, 26’, beam 9’6”; 3 styles: runabout; day 
cruiser, as illustrated (sleeps 2); sedan cruiser 


(sleeps 4). 85 hp. motor, speed 20 mph. Op- Stepp 
MT is 


tional—cwinscrew. 


CHURCHWARD & CO. © 37 WATER STREET © WEST HAVEN 16, CONN. 
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EXHAUST OUTLET 




















Out of AO years of fine engine building 


RODUCTION of the new Sterling Viking Diesel engine is so 

geared now that almost immediate deliveries are available. 
Write us for full details of this new power plant for marine use 
which gives you the compactness of a gasoline engine of the same 
power rating plus the economy of diesel fuel. Other Sterling 
engines—six or eight cylin- 
ders—yasoline or gas from 85 


ORDERS ACCEPTED NOW 
hp. to 1800 hp. 


FOR EARLY DELIVERIES 


STERLING 


Se 


DIESELS Soul = 










crx STERLING ENGINE COMPANY, 1283 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO 13, N. Y. 
* wav’ 


_— New York City, 900 Chrysler Bldg. e Washington, D.C., 806 Evans Bldg. e Chicago. Hlinois, 855 Board of Trade Bldg. 


“KEEP BUYING WAR BOND” 








